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THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


Tae Servant or THE ‘Lorp 1x Devutero-Isaran.—A notable contribution to 
the rapidly growing literature on this question has been made recently by 
Dr. Julius Ley, of Marburg, in a dissertation entitled “On the Significance 
of the Expression, ‘the Servant of God,’ in Isaiah xl. to liii.,” which is 
incorporated with his ‘‘ Historical Explanation of the Second Part of Isaiah 
according to the Results of the Cuneiform Inscriptions.” The result of this 
new inquiry concerning this much debated subject can be summed up very 
briefly. In the three prophecies found respectively in xlii. 1-7, xlix. 1-8, 
and lii. 13-liii., an individual must be intended by the expression “ my 
servant”; and this can be no other than the Messiah so distinctly 
foretold by the earlier prophets, especially by the earlier Isaiah with 
whom Deutero-Isaiah is so closely connected. This re-statement of 
the old-fashioned interpretation, which has been scouted so often by 
modern critics, is elaborately defended and accompanied by a close 
examination of several theories in favour in recent years, especially of that 
which may be described as the ‘‘ Theocratic Kernel Theory.” This theory, 
which identifies the servant of the Lord with the better part of Israel, is 
allegéd to be irreconcilable with the general significance of the chapters 
under discussion (xl. to liii.), as well as with special designations and 
expressions. How, for example, can this servant of the Lord raise up the 
tribes of Jacob and restore the preserved of Israel (xlix. 6) if he is a portion 
of that Israel? How artificial and unsatisfactory to every unprejudiced 
reader the whole penitential confession in the fifty-third chapter—a con- 
fession manifestly representing the whole people—(vers. 5, 6, 8, 11, 12), if 
the suffering servant of God is the people itself ideally conceived, or the 
better portion of it? Then there is a grave historical difficulty. This better 
portion of Israel, this theocratic kernel, would include the heads of the 
tribes and the elders, the priests and the Levites and the prophets. What 
unprejudiced person could possibly recognize them in the despised and 
suffering servant of the Lord? These magnates of the return could not, 
except in irony, be represented as the most despised and tormented of their 
nation. Another improbability, said to be consequent on the acceptance of 
this theory, is the prophet’s exclusion of himself from this better part of 
Israel? When he writes, “the Lord against whom we have sinned” 
(xlii. 24), and “ All we like sheep have sinned and gone astray ” (liii. 6), he 
evidently classes himself with the sinful portion of his people. Is it in the 
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least likely that he would have done so—he, the inspired representative of 
Jehovah—if there had been in Israel a section which could be truthfully 
described by the language used concerning the servant of the Lord? Again, 
it.is argued that the evidence of linguistic usage is against the interpretation 
of the expression as used in these three prophecies as a collective. Singulars 
used in a collective sense are often in Hebrew combined with a plural 
predicate, and, as a rule, the grammatical number is subsequently forgotten 
and the plural which is suggested by the sense is employed. There are 
many examples of this in Deutero-Isaiah, but in these three prophecies the 
singular alone is employed. When he passes from refutation to construction 
our author lays stress on four points. The Messianic interpretation is 
probable. It has in its favour the evidence of Israelitish history, which 
shows that it was God’s invariable practice to raise up one hero or prophet 
in times of need. Again, scarcely any exegete has denied that these 
prophecies produce on the mind of the unprejudiced reader the impression of 
a single personality. In other words, the Messianic application is natural. 
In the last place Dr. Ley attempts to find a historical background for these 
prophecies, which will account in some measure for their form. The most 
important of them, the great prophecy of the suffering and dying servant in 
lii. 13-liii., is supposed to have been written soon after the return. The 
prophet was sadly disappointed in the new Israel. It had regained 
Jerusalem, but where was the splendour and happiness which had been 
anticipated? Most of the people were poor, the leaders were unworthy, 
surrounding tribes were bitterly hostile, and a proud, exclusive, hierarchical 
spirit, which the prophet abominated, was daily becoming stronger. How 
was this helpless, sinful Israel to be saved? Where. was the deliverer to be 
found? Cyrus, from whom so much had been expected, had failed; the 
house of David had proved miserably inadequate to meet the emergency ; 
the priesthood was intolerant and selfish. Whither could the hopes of the 
afflicted prophet turn but to the Messiah? He, coming not as a conqueror 
but as a lowly, self-sacrificing Saviour, could alone raise up weak and sinful 
men and.bring deliverance to Israel and the world. This historic setting is 
of course conjectural, as it assumes the existence of Deutero-Isaiah. Apart 
from this, however, Dr. Ley may be congratulated on his able advocacy of the 
long unfashionable view that the greatest of the Old Testament prophecies 
can only be rightly read as a prophecy of Jesus Christ. 


MopERN CRITICISM ON THE GENESIS AND PurPosE OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APposTLES.—A treatise on ‘‘The Chronology of the Pauline Epistles,” 
by Dr. Karl Clemen, of Halle, the author of a remarkable essay on ‘‘ The 
Present Condition of Religious Thought in Great Britain,” which appeared 
in the Studien und Kritiken for 1892, includes an interesting and instructive 
review of the various theories about the origin and nature of the Acts of the 
Apostles propounded by critics during the last two hundred years, closing 
of course with some new suggestions by the author. The apparently simple 
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question, ‘* What is the subject of the Acts of the Apostles?” has received 
a bewildering multitude of irreconcilable answers. Some have regarded the 
work as a history, and nothing more. Grotius, for instance, considered it a 
history of Peter and Paul. Eichhorn viewed it as a general account of the 
earliest Christian missions. Credner restricted its theme to the missionary 
activity of Paul. Mayerhoff maintained that it was a representation of the 
victorious progress of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. Others find an 
apologetic purpose. According to Aberle, it was, in the first instance, a reply 
to the charges brought against Paul at Rome; whilst the Dutch scholar 
Straatman, dating it from about the middle of the second century, pro- 
nounced it a defence of orthodoxy against Marcion. A third group treat 
it as an Eirenicon. So the leader of the Tiibingen school, Baur, who tried 
to prove that it was the work of a Pauline Christian desirous of purchasing 
the recognition of his party from the Jewish Christians by concessions to 
the latter. The same line has been adopted by a more recent writer, 
- Wittichen, but with exactly opposite results. In the Acts of the Apostles 
we have indeed, according to him, a work intended to promote peace in the 
Church, but we must look for its author not in the circle of Pauline 
Christianity, but amongst the Jewish Christians, and we must suppose it to 
be addressed to the dominant Gentile element. Our author, Dr. Clemen, 
proposes with great assurance a new hypothesis. The work is based in his 
judgment on historical records of very early date, but owes its present form 
‘to the labours of two editors or redactors. One of these, a friend of the 
Jews, must have written after 93-94 a.p.,as his work betrays acquaintance with 
the Archeology of Josephus, which was composed at that time, but not subse- 
quently to the reign of Adrian, which closed in 138 a.p. The other, writing later, 
represented the opposite party in the Church, the Gentile party which dis- 
liked the Jews. It is admitted that it is quite impossible to determine with 
precision the time when, the place where, and the person by whom either of 
these revisions was effected; but that uncertainty matters little to a German 
theorist. Of the original authorittes thus manipulated in opposite directions 
by these unknown redactors, the two of greatest importance are: (@) an account 
of the Hellenistic:mission ; and (0) a narrative of the travels of the Apostle Paul. 
This latter document, which includes the portions distinguished from the 
rest by the use of the first personal pronoun—the ‘‘ we-sections ’’—has been 
assigned by different modern critics to Timothy, or Silas, or Titus, but Dr. 
Clemen sees no adequate reason for rejecting the traditional view. ‘‘ Unless 
we are prepared to assume an altogether unknown companion of Paul as the 
author, there remains only Luke.” The substance of this document may 
have consisted of notes of a diary kept on the journey to Rome, and sub- 
sequently worked up into a continuous narrative in the imperial city. On 
this point, then, our advanced critic is in agreement with the generally 
received belief; but his assent is, after all, very partial, as he finds many 
interpolations. The account of the missionary journeys of Paul, as we have 
it, is said to contain much which cannot have been written by Luke. The 
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two redactors have both interfered with the original document, each en- 
deavouring to adapt it to his own special purpose. In the fifteenth chapter, 
for example, the first four verses are ascribed to the sympathizer with the 
Jews, but the speech of Peter is supposed to have been inserted by his anti- 
Jewish successor. Paul’s association with the vow of the Nazarites, and 
his declaration that he was ‘‘a Pharisee and the son of Pharisees,” are 
pronounced unhistorical. The editor, who was friendly to the Jews, is 
charged with inventing and inserting these statements. But the interpola- 
tions proceeding from these two sources are not sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena of the narrative in its present form. Other portions, in which 
no definite tendency can be discovered, are also considered to be additions 
by a later hand. These mysterious interpolations include the whole story 
of the conversion of the Philippian gaoler and the speech on the Areopagus. 
This fantastic theory, which dates the book, as a whole, from about the 
middle of the second century, and assumes at least three sets of interpola- 
tions, some of which are supposed to be deliberate falsehoods, raises more 
difficulties than it solves, and will probably be torn to pieces in whole or in 
part before long by some smart young doctor of divinity who has just 
evolved out of his imagination a fresh and equally baseless theory. Still, 
Dr. Clemen’s discussion of the subject is worth reading. His advice to 
those engaged in such an inquiry as the analysis of the sources of the Acts 
of the Apostles is well worthy of quotation. Three principles, he says, 
must be constantly kept in view. (1) The investigation must include all 
the individual moments connected with the question, not simply those which 
seem suitable. (2) The criterion for the separation of sources must be found 
mainly in the presence of gaps or leaps in the composition. (3) The analyst 
must strictly distinguish between certain and merely probable results. Had 
Dr. Clemen followed out his own counsel consistently, some paragraphs in 
this clever but inconclusive book would never have been written. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE Pautine Epistites.—Dr. Clemen’s treatment of 
this question, the real subject of his book, is quite as startling and question- 
able as his analysis of the Acts of the Apostles. His results (our space will 
not permit a description and discussion of his methods) are as follow :-— 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians were written respectively in 47 and 48 
A.D. The Christians of Corinth are believed to have been addressed by Paul 
in five epistles. The first, which is completely lost, was written in 49 or 50 
A.D.; the second, our first epistle, was written in 50 a.p.; the third, 
partially preserved in chapter ix. of our second epistle, is ascribed to 51 
A.D. ; the fourth, which is supposed to have been preceded by an ineffectual 
visit of the Apostle to Corinth, and to be preserved in the last four chapters 
of our second epistle, is ascribed to the same year; the fifth, comprising the 
remainder of our second epistle, is referred to the following year, 52 a.p. A 
short passage in the Epistle to Titus (iii. 12-14), the only part of that epistle 
which is allowed to be from the Apostle’s pen, dates from 53-54 a.p. A little 
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later in the same year was written the Epistle tothe Romans. The Council at 
Jerusalem, which is usually supposed to have taken place in 50 or 51 A.D., is 
put as late as 54 a.p., and is supposed to have been quickly succeeded by 
the dispute with Peter at Antioch and the Epistle to the,Galatians. The 
order of the four great epistles therefore, which is usually believed to have 
been Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, is alleged to be Corinthians, Romans, 
Galatians, and the time of composition is put several years earlier than by 
most scholars. This arrangement, coupled with the late date assigned to 
the Council, constitute the most important feature in Dr. Clemen’s treat- 
ment of the question. To the period of the imprisonment at Cesarea, 58-60 
A.D., are assigned three epistles and a note preserved in the second Epistle 
to Timothy (iv. 9-18), The epistles are Colossians, with the exception of 
three verses (i. 18-20), which are pronounced an interpolation ; the Epistle 
to Philemon, and the earlier letter to the Philippians, which is incorporated 
in our Epistle to the Philippians with a later one. Only two documents are 
assigned to the period of the Roman captivity: a few verses preserved in the 
second Epistle to Timothy (i. 3b-4, 15-18), and the remainder of Philippians, 
comprising i. 1—ii. 18; ii. 25-30; iv. 1-7 and 10-23. The Pastoral Epistles 
are excluded (with the exception of a few fragments, most of which have 
been mentioned) as “ unquestionably spurious,” and also the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The recognized epistles thus arranged are thought to indicate a 
gradual development in St. Paul’s theology, which involved in some measure 
the abandonment of earlier beliefs. Of course, if the chronology advocated 
by Dr. Clemen falls, his views about Pauline theology fall with it. The 
Apostle’s conversion is put in 37 a.p., only two years, according to our 
author, after the crucifixion, and his martyrdom in 64 a.p. This rapid 
sketch will be sufficient to indicate that this “fresh examination of the 
chronology of the Pauline Epistles ’’ is too speculative, too confident, and too 
one-sided to satisfy practical students, 


Samson: Was HE Man on Myto?—There is so much that is extra- 
ordinary in the narrative of the life and exploits of Samson, that it is not 
surprising that a certain school of critics should regard him as a mythical 
personage. The meaning of his name (the Sunny), and the remarkable 
coincidences between events in his history and those in the legends of the 
classical Hercules, lend themselves naturally to a theory of the kind. In an 
article in The Expository Times, however, Professor Blaikie clearly shows 
that such an interpretation of the history of Samson, so far from removing 
difficulties, only increases them. Myths are subject to definite laws and 
conditions, and have marked features that differentiate them from history ; 
they are usually directed to glorify their hero, whom at last they place 
virtually, if not formally, in the ranks of the gods. In the Hebrew story, 
on the other hand, there is an utter want of harmony between the super- 
natural element and the character of the hero. The twofold annunciation 
of his birth by an angel from heaven might have been expected to herald 
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the appearance of a servant of God, lofty in character and devoted in 
service. ‘ But so far from our finding in Samson any such type of character, 
we are surprised, if not shocked, at his wild, rollicking, jovial life, his 
grotesque and uneouth methods even of delivering his people, and the com- 
bination of savagery and recklessness which marks his exploits. So far from 
his showing anything of the solemn dignity of the prophet, he is wanting 
even in the decency and gravity of a responsible citizen. The most extreme 
rationalist would find it impossible to reconcile, as the creation of a poetic 
fancy, an annunciation so spiritual with a career so carnal.” Then, too, his 
consecration to the order of Nazarites is another remarkable circumstance 
in his life, incompatible with the idea of @ mythical origin. So far from his 
fulfilling the ideal of that office, his ordinary habits and demeanour, except 
in the matter of abstinence from the fruit of the vine, outraged it. A third 
point where any legend-theory must fail is, to explain the peculiar nature of 
the service which Samson rendered to his country. Personally, he does not 
seem to have hated the Philistines, but rather the contrary. When he 
attacks them it is in revenge for some personal injury. This is not the kind 
of work that would excite the spirit of legend, or create a desire to make a 
hero of the performer. A strong man that in return for personal injuries 
had inflicted much havoc on a people with whom he was usually on friendly 
terms, is not the man round whose memory the spirit of admiration, love, 
and honour rises to its utmost height. There must be more of self-abnegation, 
more of the disposition to identify himself with his people, more ordinary 
forgetfulness of self, to rouse the legendary spirit, and place a man among 
the gods. A fourth conclusive argument against the legendary theory is its 
incompatibility with the treatment received by Samson from the tribe of 
Judah. So far from being roused to faith and courage by his example, they 
blamed him for irritating their foes, and actually had the meanness to lay 
hold of him and to bind him, that they might deliver him into the hands of 
‘ the Philistines. ‘‘ Would anything like this ever have occurred to a maker 
of myths? What glory could such legends bring either to the hero or to the 
nation? The rejection of Samson by the tribe of Judah was a greater 
ignominy than his having his eyes:put out by the Philistines, or his being 
called to make sport for them at their feast. It spoiled his public life, and 
reduced him to the position of one who had only showed how great things 
he might have done if he had been properly supported by his nation.” 
Professor Blaikie’s article is an exceedingly fresh and interesting one, and in 
it he lays stress upon a number of points that help us to a better under- 
standing of the career of the great Jewish hero, 

















CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


THE IONA OF THE SOUTH; OR, THE CRADLE OF EUROPEAN 
MONASTICISM. 


By Rev. Hues Macmritzay, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Att beginnings are peculiarly interesting, from the source of a great river 
to the origin of a great nation. Institutions, soeial, political, or religious, 
that have flourished for ages, derive a fresh charm from the consideration of 
their first feeble commencement, and the contrast between what they were 
then and what they are now. The thought that there was a time when 
these things had no existence gives a vividness to the feelings with which 
we regard them, and brings back the freshness that has evaporated with 
long familiarity. It is a morally healthful task, in this age of sere and 
yellow ripeness, to recall especially the spring beauty of the early times when 
the foundations of our faith were being laid, and to realize, in imagination, 
the primitive simplicity of those times. A feeling of restfulness comes over 
us in so doing, like turning aside from the noisy, dusty street to the cool, 
quiet glade of the woodland. Nowhere is the desire to go back to the 
beginnings of sacred institutions more keen than on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where there is everything to captivate and chain down 
the senses to the present. We have an instinctive longing for a sense of 
contrast ; and as the luxuriant greenness of a clump of fern in summer gains 
immensely in beauty by being associated with the russet fronds of last 
autumn, that still linger about its roots, so the beauty of the scenes 
of the Riviera has an added charm imparted to it by the memories 
of the past. The loveliness of nature seems a fitting background to 
the romantic story of piety and devotion that belonged, in far-off ages, to 
this region. 

Off the coast of Cannes, in the south of France, about two miles distant 
from the shore, and giving a natural shelter on the south to the little port, 
there are two ‘small islands called the Iles des Lérins. A little steamer, 
during the season, takes passengers from the quay of Cannes to these islands, 
allowing them sufficient time on shore to examine the various objects of 
interest. . The larger and nearer island is called St. Marguerite, and has on 
its northern point, which is steep and rocky, a citadel built by Richelieu, in 
which, for eleven years, the mysterious person known as the “ Man in the 
Tron Mask” was confined as a prisoner. The island is about five miles in 
circumference, and except in the neighbourhood of the fortress, is entirely 
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covered with shady pinewoods. About half a mile distant is the twin island, 
called St. Honorat, which is only a fourth of the size of St. Marguerite. It 
is low and wooded, and fringed with a reef of rough rocks. Formerly, the 
whole interior was covered with dense forest, but this has been cut down in 
recent years in order to furnish ficlds and gardens for the Franciscan monks 
who were sent there as agricultural colonists; and all the old gloom and 
solitude have vanished. Only along the shore have traces of the original 
forest been allowed to remain. At the landing-place is a modern convent 
inhabited by Cistercian monks, of whom about two-thirds are lay-brethren, 
and they are as much distinguished for their courtesy to visitors as for their 
reverential care of the ancient relics of the island. On the shore a little to 
the south there is a massive and venerable pile of buildings, half monastery 
and half castle, very like the style of architecture of some of the old castles 
of Scotland, which carries back one’s thoughts to the insecurity of medizval 
times. It was founded on the remains of an older building of the twelfth 
century, and fortified in the manner of the great Eastern monasteries, to 
resist the attacks of the Algerine pirates. Outside it looks entirely like a 
castle or fortress, with a moat and portcullis protecting the gate, adonjon tower, 
loop-holed walls, and projecting battlements ; but the interior arrangements 
are purely those of a monastery, with an oblong double-arched cloister, 
surrounding a little open court and cistern, and opening into a chapel, a 
library, a refectory, and the cells and other domestic buildings of the monks, 
all more or less in a ruined state. A well-made road winds round the island, 
shaded by splendid umbrella pines, through which the vivid sunshine comes 
filtered of its glare and heat, and filling all the air with a delicious balsamic 
fragrance. Nothing can be more charming than the view obtained from the 
tower of the castle. To the south the wide sea lies unbroken to 
the line where the blue of the water melts into the blue of the sky; to the 
west the grand range of the Esterel Mountains rises up, with its broken 
outline and ever-varying aspects of light and shade and delicate colouring ; 
in front, Cannes, with its picturesque old town and modern suburbs, stretches 
its bright line of white along the shore, fills up the middle space, and climbs 
up the hills behind, with the grey olive-woods making a silvery haze to tone 
down the brilliant colours of the buildings and the tropical vegetation around 
them; while in the far distance the magnificent picture is adequately framed 
by the great circle of the Maritime Alps, whose dazzling white snow-peaks 
tower up behind the lesser heights, and the endless undulatious of the vast 
landscape, like a door opened in heaven, revealing a glimpse of the Great 
White Throne. 

But it is not altogether for its exquisite features of scenic beauty, 
or for the curious combination of military and monastic architecture to 
be seen in its old castle, that St. Honorat is remarkable. It acquires an 
added interest from the ancient ecclesiastical ruins which it contains. 
Indeed, it is a perfect treasure-house of religious antiquities. At one time 
no less than seven chapels existed, dating from the seventh century or 
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earlier. Two have disappeared, without leaving any trace behind; and the 
remains of the other five, placed at intervals along the road that winds 
round the island, bear some resemblance to the ruins of the still ruder 
chapels built about the same time in Ireland and in the western islands of 
Scotland by the disciples of St. Columba. The best preserved of the group 
is the chapel of the Trinity, on the eastern point of the island. It is not 
more than twelve yards long and about two wide, and is placed from east to 
west. It is alow building, with an immense block of stone forming the 
doorway, and a single rough Romanesque window of diminutive size above it, 
by which the dark interior is lighted. The corner-stones are enormous, and 
the arches of the nave and the roofs of the apsidal chapels are of the 
most primitive description. At the western end of the island is the 
chapel of St. Sauveur, which looks on the outside, with its tiled roof and 
white-washed walls, like a peasant’s cottage. Inside it is a regular octagon, 
with a dome-shaped roof, six of the sides being occupied by arched niches, 
the seventh being formed into an apse, containing a rude stone altar. On 
the remaining side is the rough ruined doorway, with a small window over 
it, through which the light enters into the interior. Besides these most 
interesting old buildings, there are the chapel of St. Justine, now a stable ; 
the chapel of St. Pierre, near the landing-place, which has little more than the 
foundations to show; and the restored chapel of St. Porcaire, where, it is 
said, the saint of that name was buried, situated against the wall of the 
convent, a little to the west of the castle. 

In the middle ages these seven ancient chapels of St. Honorat served as 
shrines of pilgrimage, like the seven sister churches at Glendalough in the 
county of Wicklow. They were famous all over the south of Eurepe, and 
pilgrims from all parts of France, Germany, and Italy flocked to the island 
in crowds. He who visited the chapels seven years in succession received 
from the prior of the monastery a palm-branch and plenary absolution. 
There is a tradition of a devout Provencal swineherd who had made a 
pilgrimage to the seven churches no less than six times, but was prevented 
on the last occasion by his churlish master from completing the mystic 
number of visits. Worn out with sorrow on account of his disappointment, 
he fell sound asleep one day while tending his herd of swine on the edge of 
an oak-wood among the mountains, and dreamt that he had actually set his foot 
for the seventh time on the Holy Island, and that in consequence the abbot 
had given to him the coveted palm-branch as the reward of his devotion. 
Awaking from his sleep, he was about to renew his lamentation on account 
of the aggravated mockery of the vision, when he found to his great 
joy a palm-branch lying by his side, brought by an angel to comfort 
him for his sore disappointment. There is also a tradition that St. 
Virgil, one of the abbots of the monastery, was in the habit of going the 
round of the seven chapels every night, so excessive was his devotion ; and 
it is said that his ghost still haunts the sacred precincts, and may be seen 
by the belated visitor. 
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There can be no doubt that the seven chapels I have thus described 
were relics of the earlier ccenobitic establishment of the time of St. Honorat. 
That mode of religious life was widely different from the later monastic type, 
which the great founder of the order of Benedictines organized; the 
peculiarity of which was that the monks lived together in one building, in a 
close corporation under the rule of a superior. The ccnobitic form of 
monasticism came originally from the East, and seems always to have been a 
special characteristic of the Greek Church ; and even at the present day it is 
carried out in remote places among Greek, Coptic, and Abyssinian Christians. 
In the first Christian centuries there were swarms of hermits in the deserts 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, who wished to imitate the example of St. 
Anthony and dwell apart from the rest of mankind. At first the hermits 
lived in separate caves or cells remote from each other, and they had no 
mutual bond of union. After a time a number of them built their cells 
together, like the wigwams of an Indian encampment, with a central chapel 
common to all. One of their number was appointed to act as the superior, 
but the rules that guided the fraternity were of the loosest character. On 
the first and last day of the week, the old and new Sabbath, they met 
together for a common meal and for common worship in the chapel; 
but during the rest of the week they lived apart, each in the solitude 
of his own cell. To the community thus formed the name of Laura was 
given, from a root signifying an alley or small court. This word meets us 
often in the ecclesiastical history of the first five Christian centuries, 
showing how popular was the institution so called. In the course of time 
this semi-social form of asceticism became less independent and assumed a 
more compact organization, developing ultimately into the ccenobism which 
had fixed rules to control the irregularities of such a mode of life, while it 
still afforded ample scope for solitude and for the cultivation of individual 
peculiarities. Ata later period, the devotees of this system, crowded out in 
the East, and inspired by missionary zeal, migrated westwards and founded 
similar institutions in Europe; and wherever they located themselves they 
faithfully imitated there the type of monastic life which they had left behind 
in Egypt. At St. Honorat, which was one of the first settlements in Europe, 
there were numerous solitary cells scattered over the island, inhabited by 
hermits who celebrated certain religious rites together, had a semi-social 
organization, and were governed by a superior chosen among themselves. 
From this island the ceenobitic mode of life was afterwards introduced into 
the Celtic Church; and we find traces of it as late as the twelfth century in the 
peculiar type of monasticism that prevailed in such institutions as the great 
Abbey of Bangor, on the banks of the Dee, founded by the Welsh St. Iltut, 
cousin of the mythic Arthur, and the Abbey of Armagh in Ireland, both of 
which were remarkable not only for their great crowds of monks, but also for 
their rigid austerities and for their loose discipline. The seven sister 
churches of Wicklow were derived from the same source. From Ireland St. 
Columba transmitted this type of ccenobism to Iona and to Scotland 
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generally. Consequently we infer that the Celtic Church can trace its origin 
directly to the East, and got no part of its ecclesiastical organization from 
Italy. Like the Waldensian Church, it can boast that it was never suckled 
by the Wolf of Rome. 

In Europe the sea took the place of the desert in Asia. Hermits in the 
East sought the vast solitudes on the western side of the Nile, for there they 
were farthest removed from the habitations of man, and had the freest scope 
for meditation upon the Divine life. Such pathless wastes as those around 
the natron Jakes of Egypt were not to be found in the West, and therefore 
the early missionaries of Christianity to Europe sought refuge in the islands 
which line the coasts of the Mediterranean, for there they could find the 
best security from the troubles of these rough ages. In our own country we 
have numerous examples of this favourite practice, such as Lindisfarne, off 
the coast of Northumberland; the Isles of Arran, off the west coast of 
Ireland ; Bardsey and Ramsey, islands near St. David’s in Wales; Iona, 
the Island of May, and the Island in Lochleven in Scotland. Jn the 
seventh century the Bass Rock gave shelter to St. Baldred, who laboured 
in East Lothian; and the little oratory in the Island of Inchcolm in 
the Frith of Forth is attributed to a solitary of this period. We read 
of St. Cormac, and other disciples of St. Columba, sailing over the 
Northern Ocean to find a desert spot where there should be no trace 
or recollection of man, and failing in the attempt, so widely had the 
hermit fever spread and taken possession of every available place. Even 
St. Kilda, thougi so far away, amid the melancholy main had a hermit’s 
cell upon it. On the desolate islands of Orkney and Shetland there were 
cells of the old hermits, who were called ‘‘ papas ”’ or “‘ popes,” and who left 
the memory of their holy lives in the curious names of Papa Strona and 
Papa Westra, by which the islands are known to this day. Off the coast of 
Treland there is an island called Papey for the same reason, where the first 
Norse settlers found relics of the bells and croziers of the ancient hermits 
who lived there. 

Connected with this search for an ideal home of the hermit was the 
famous‘legend of St. Brendan’s seven years’ voyage, which may be called the 
Monkish Odyssey, and which Matthew Arnold and Sebastian Evans have 
made familiar to us by their beautiful poems upon the subject. So popular 
was this story in the middle ages that no fewer than eleven manuscripts of 
the original Latin narrative are in existence, and versions of it exist in 
nearly all the European languages. It must have been well known to 
Columbus, and probably inspired those visions which led to the discovery 
of America. Centuries before Columbus was born there was a tradition 
in Mexico of the visit of a strange white man from the other side of 
the sea, who came in a boat with sails, lived a most austere and holy life, 
and taught the people a new and humane system of religion, and then went 
away back to his own country, promising that either he himself or some one 
sent by him would return at some future time. When the Spaniards landed 
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in Mexico their visit was hailed as the fulfilment of the old promise, and 
they found amongst the people not only the most minute accounts of the 
personal appearance of their holy visitor—as that he had a large beard and 
black hair, and was dressed in a long coat with a mantle marked with 
crosses—but also fragments of his teaching, and relics of mtes and 
customs which bore a strange resemblance to those of Christians. It is 
possible that this legend of the Mexican Messiah may refer to the 
famous voyage of St. Brendan in the western seas. St Brendan’s Isle, 
it,is said, was only occasionally visible; it was not found when it 
was sought; but if the Mexican legend be true, it fixed itself 
at last in the revelation of a mighty continent, to whose western 
siores, beyond our setting sun, the course of empire takes its 
way. 
To the student of ecclesiastical history the little island of St. Honorat 
is one of the most impressive spots in Europe. Almost invisible on the 
map, it at one time occupied a most conspicuous position in the eyes 
of the world, as one of its great historical sites. As a centre of intellectual 
and moral influence it had, as Montalembert truly says, a greater effect upon 
the progress of humanity than any famous isle of the Grecian Archipelago. 
For more than five hundred years it was the pulse of Christian Europe ; and 
it may be regarded as the cradle of European monasticism—the stepping- 
stone by which the peculiar religious life of the East crossed over into the 
West. It may well be called the Iona of the South. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that two little, insignificant islands, one in the far north, amid 
the dark clouds and musts of the wild Atlantic, and the other in the far 
south, under the brilliant blue sky, and laved by the bluer waters of the 
Mediterranean, should have formed the centres’ which drew to them, and 
from whence were dispersed, all the spiritual and intellectual forces of 
Christendom during its darkest ages. The correspondence between these 
two islands in their geographical position and in their ecclesiastical history 
is singularly close. Their annals run on parallel lines. The institutions in 
‘both were founded by men of noble birth, who gave themselves up with 
almost unparalleled devotion to the service of God, and had wonderful power 
in attracting around them disciples, whom they sent out as missionaries to 
all parts of Europe, where they founded monasteries and churches, and 
spread a wide circle of light amid the prevailing darkness. Both monasteries 
enjoyed a long period of remarkable activity and prosperity; they were 
both the seats of momentous religious controversies and schisms, and they 
both received the blow which proved fatal to them from the encroachments 
of the worldly spirit within, and from the ravages of their ruthless foes 
without—the one succumbing to the Algerine pirates, and the other to the 
Norwegian invaders. 

St. Honorat, who gave his name to the little island in the Mediterranean, 
was a man of the same stamp as St. Columba, whose name is imperishably 
associated with Iona. He belonged to a knightly family in Belgic Gaul, and 
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was born on the border of the province of Loraine. In all likelihood he had 
a native name, for Honoratus was merely a Latin epithet like our own modern 
‘honourable "—employed either to denote a certain official position 
or high moral character; and used in this way, the name was so 
common in the first five centuries, that it is almost impossible to 
identify with certainty the different eminent persons who bore it. 
The original name of St. Patrick we know was Succat; and Patricius 
was bestowed upon him as a Roman epithet on account of his noble birth. 
This may have been the case with St. Honorat, whose Belgic name has been 
altogether forgotten. In that rude age he grew from infancy to manhood 
pure and virtuous. Tall, handsome, endowed with great gifts of mind and 
graces of character, he won the esteem and affection of all with whom he 
came into contact. At an early age he renounced the world and devoted 
himself to a religious life. After bis baptism he was seized with an ardent 
desire to visit the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, from whence had 
come the saints, whose beautiful feet, bringing the glad tidings of salvation, 
were first seen on the rocky heights and in the lonely villages of the Maritime 
Alps. In the age of St. Honorat the East was far more closely connected 
with the West than we imagine. There were still the Churches founded by the 
Apostles, and crowds of hermits and holy men worshipping God in dens and 
caves of the earth, and pilgrimages were frequently made to visit the sacred 
sites in Egypt and Palestine. The heart of the young enthusiast was fired with 
a longing to tread the soil of- these holy lands. But his father refused to 
allow him to undertake the dangerous journey; and his elder brother 
Venantius, who was still a pagan, made sport of the proposed pilgrimage. 
Saddened and disheartened, the youthful devotee saw no immediate hope of 
carrying out his plan, and therefore devoted himself to such works of faith 
and labours of love as he could perform at home. There is a touching story 
told of him at this time which, the fond imagination of later ages 
has invested with a supernatural halo. Meeting one day one of those 
wretched lepers, who, owing to the miserable living and the utter want of 
sanitary. knowledge of those times, were as common in Europe in the early 
Christian centuries as they are now in Asia, he took him home to his 
own room, and began to anoint his terrible sores. Suddenly the dreadful 
mask of deformity fell off, and the scarred face burst out into overpowering 
radian*e ; and in the transfigured leper he beheld with inexpressible awe no. 
other than the Lord Jesus Himself. In reward of his loving deed he was 
divinely promised that his father’s opposition to his pilgrimage would be 
removed, and that he would be the means of converting his brother to the. 
Christian faith. Andso he gained his end; and at last, in the company 
of his brother, who had suddenly become as ardent a devotee as himself, 
he set out to visit the morning-land of his faith. -Caprasius, a man of 
good education and position, described by his contemporaries as a saint. 
of angelic conversation and of venerable gravity equal to the fathers, 
associated himself with the two brothers in their pious pilgrimage. Previous. 
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to starting they all distributed their property to the poor, that they might be 
entirely free from worldly cares. But the pilgrimage was never carried out. 
Venantius died by the way at Messina through fatigue and sickness, 
and with his last breath exhorted his brother to be strong in faith, 
for that God intended him to do great things for the world. In the 
first bitterness of his sorrow St. Honorat cared no longer to pursue his 
travels ; the pilgrimage had lost its interest for him, and so he turned his 
face homewards. 

But no sooner did he reach his native place than he received, 
in a vivid dream of the night, what he interpreted as a Divine com- 
mand to proceed to the shores of the Mediterranean, to a spot indicated 
to him, where he might carry out the rule of life which he had 
planned for himself. This was the little island of Planaria, or Lerins, 
to which he afterwards gave his name. Sheltered by its obscurity 
and its insular position from the ravages of the barbaric hordes, who 
invaded the south by the course of the Rhone and the Garonne, no 
place could be better adapted for a religious retreat. Before, however, 
settling down in this island, St. Honorat spent some time in solitary 
meditation in a cave in the face of a rock near the summit of Cape Roux, 
about four and a half miles above the station of Agay, near Cannes. This 
hermitage, called La Sainte Baume, is the object of a favourite excursion 
from Cannes, and amply rewards the modern pilgrim, not only on account of 
its interesting associations, but also by the magnificent view which it 
commands. 

Fortified by this discipline of seclusion and prayer, St. Honorat took 
with him his friend Caprasius, and proceeded to carry out the chief 
purpose of his life. When he reached the little island of Planaria, or 
Lerins, in the year 410 of our era, about a hundred and forty years before 
St. Columba landed at Iona, he found not only this spot but all the main- 
land adjacent utterly desolate. The Roman Empire had fallen into decay, 
and the towns which it had founded and occupied along the Riviera were 
deserted and fast crumbling into ruins. Cannes, now the- gayest and most 
fashionable town in the South of Europe, was a little collection of fisher- 
men’s huts huddled together for the sake of protection and purer and drier 
air, on the top of an abrupt eminence, surrounded by pestiferous marshes 
covered with those luxuriant canes or reeds which gave it its name, as they 
gave its name to Cana of Galilee. The island that was to be his home was a 
lonely wilderness overrun with tangled brushwood and covered with the 
ruins of an old Roman village called Vergoanum, among which serpents 
swarmed in such numbers that no one was bold enough to land on the 
shore. In this dreary solitude St. Honorat took up his abode, and having 
sought ordination from his friend Leontius, the bishop of the neighbouring 
See of Frejus, he set himself at once, with characteristic energy, to establish 
a monastery on theisland. The first necessity was water, and after a 
diligent search the oJd well which had supplied the wants of the inhabitants 
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of the forgotten Roman town was re-discovered in the centre of the island, and, 
cleared of the weeds and rubbish that had choked it, it burst forth anew a 
sparkling and abundant spring. The legendary chronicle gives a less prosaic 
account of this well. It originated in the miraculous power of the saint, 
who, after the manner of Moses, struck the ground three times in honour of 
the Trinity, and commanded the hidden waters of the rock to flow forth, 
which they did at once, and have continued to do ever since; for “St. 
Honorat’s Well” still affords the only supply of fresh water to the modern 
monks of the island. Beside this holy well grew two lofty palm-trees that 
raised their crown of foliage above the pine woods. Into one of these 
St. Honorat ascended when he prayed heaven to rid him of the poisonous 
snakes that abounded on every side. This was done by the simple 
expedient of submerging the island beneath the waves of the sea, 
all but the crown of the palm-tree in which the saint was safely 
ensconced, until every noxious reptile was drowned, and then raising 
the land to its old level and draining off the briny waters. A single 
palm-tree stands at the present day beside the ruins of the church, 
as a link of connection with the traditional history of the founder. 
Beside the well overshadowed by these palm-trees, like another Elim 
in the desert, St. Honorat cleared a space of ground amid the dense 
thicket of thorn bushes and wild scrub, and on it erected his future 
home. The buildings would no doubt be of the simplest character, and 
would consist of a number of small wattled huts constructed of the branches 
of brushwood around, woven together and plastered over with clay, like the 
common dwe!lings of the people on the neighbouring shore. Such was the 
style of the conventual establishment at Marmontier in which St. Martin 
of Tours lodged his eight disciples; and such was the architecture of the 
little community which St. Columba afterwards settled in Iona. There 
were no magnificent abbeys or monasteries in those days. The Candida 
Casa, as the white stone church which St. Martin built at Whithorn, the 
first stone church erected in our island, was an innovation upon the 
ecclesiastical usage of the country ; and, humble and unpretending as it must 
have been, was an object of great astonishment to those who were accus- 
tomed to see only the rude wooden dwellings of the natives and the rough 
caves and cells of the hermits. 

When St. Honorat left his northern home he was accompanied by his 
sister, who was devotedly attached to him, and who for his sake gave up all 
her friends and identified herself with his fortunes. The building of the 
monastery threatened to sever the tie which bound them together; for the 
strict rules of monastic life would not allow the presence of a woman within 
the precincts of the establishment, which in this case were co-extensive with 
the whole island. The gentle and beautiful girl, who, at her baptism as a 
Christian received the name of Margaret, in honour ef St. Margaret of 
Antioch, was consequently sent to reside in the neighbouring isle of Lero, 
where she was completely separated from her brother. This island was sub- 
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sequently named St. Marguerite, from its association with her. But she 
found the solitude so irksome, and the longing to be with her brother so 
strong, that by her entreaties she at last prevailed upon him to promise to 
come and see her once a year. ‘‘ Let me know,” she said, “at what time 
I may look for your coming, for that season will be to me the only season of 
the year.” The saint replied that he would come when the almond-trees 
were in blossom. Whereupon the legend says the forsaken Margaret 
assailed all the saints with her prayers and tears, until she got her wish, 
that the almond-trees in her island should miraculously blossom once a 
month ; and sending each month a branch with the significant flowers on it 
to her brother’s retreat, he dutifully came to her ai once, and her heart was 
thus made glad by the sight of her brother no less than twelve times every 
year. This beautiful legend contains a moral, not unlike that which the old 
story of Aaron's almond rod in the Jewish tabernacle was meant to teach the 
rebellious tribes. The almond rod always blossoms when the heart sacrifices 
its own selfish inclinations, and prefers obedience to the natural loving 
instincts which God has planted in it to a mere mechanical ascetic obedience 
which is against nature. The religion of love and of the sacrifices that are 
made by love creates life, makes the wilderness to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose ; whereas the religion of self-will, and of the self-denials and mortifica- 
tions that are made on account of it, destroys life, and converts the fairest 
garden into a desert. 

But we have reason to believe that there is more than a mere senti- 
mental significance in this touching legend, a significance of a kind which 
gives to St. Marguerite no small share in the profound interest which attaches 
to the religious history of the neighbouring isle. It has been conjectured 
that on this island a nunnery was established, soon after the monastery of 
St. Honorat was built, and over which St. Margaret presided. At this 
period there was almost as great a fever for a life of religious seclusion among 
the Roman women as among the men. Ladies of the highest rank and of 
the most delicate refinement devoted themselves with remarkable enthusiasm 
to a life of the greatest hardship and of the dreariest loneliness in the cause 
of Christ. And St. Margaret, with a kindred zeal, set up in her own island 
an establishment of holy women similar to, and closely affiliated with, the 
monastery of her brother. There is another interpretation of the legend, 
however, which seems to me more plausible. It supposes that the island of 
St. Marguerite was inhabited by the wives and female relatives of the monks 
of St. Honorat. St. Honorat, while separated from his sister, visited her at 
certain intervals on the neighbouring island; and it is probable that the 
other members of the holy fraternity associated with him may have had 
similar and even more intimate relationships, and may have been granted 
similar privileges. And if this be the true explanation, it affords another 
example of the rernarkable parallelism that exists between the history of St. 
Honorat and the history of Iona. In the Sound of Iona, nearly east of the 
cathedral, but so near the opposite shore of Mull as to seem from Iona 
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to form part of it, there is a small island called Eilean Nam Ban, or the 
Island of the Women. I% received this name from the tradition that St. 
Columba suffered no women to stay in Iona, but compelled all the wives, 
daughters, and sisters of the monks to live in this little neighbouring isle, 
where traces of a building called the nunnery may even yet be distinguished. 
The monks were allowed on certain occasions to visit this island and consort 
with their relatives. There was a nunnery on the island of Iona itself, of 
which we are told that Beatrix, only daughter of Somerled, Lord of the Isles, 
was prioress; but this nunnery did not belong to the primitive institutions of 
the island, and the ruins of it, which remain at the present day, clearly prove 
by their Norman style of architecture that its foundation does not date 
farther back than the twelfth century, when the Church of Rome had posses- 
sion of the place. In the time of St. Columba no such institution would have 
been tolerated ; and though the saint was desirous to promote conjugal happi- 
ness, and was held in great veneration by women, yet he strictly enjoined on 
his community while they were on the holy isle to maintain a total separation 
from all their female friends. He was accustomed to say, with ungallant 
frankness, that ‘‘ where there was a cow there was a woman; and where 
there was a woman there was mischief and trouble.” But though celibacy 
was thus the rule in Iona itself, and was commended as a higher vocation, 
it was not absolutely enforced out of the island, and marriage no doubt 
existed among the secular and even the regularclergy. This must have been 
the case in the south of Europe as well; and we must therefore regard St. 
Marguerite at Cannes as standing in the same relation, as a women’s isle to 
St. Honorat, which Eilean Nam Ban stood to Iona. 

The fame which St. Honorat acquired soon drew to him devotees from 
all parts. There were materials ready to his hand to mould in the results 
of the previous labours of missionaries from Asia Minor, and chiefly from 
Pergamos, who propagated the Christian faith in the Jewish settlements of 
the Riviera. In these spots, according to tradition, Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus, and Mary Magdalene and Barnabas, ended their days, and to them 
as an historical fact Pontius Pilate and the two Herods were banished. 
Pothinus and Ireneus, the friends of Polycarp, and probably also the pupils 
of St. John the Divine, preached the Gospel among the wild tribes of 
Provence and in southern France. They founded the heroic Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, which suffered the most dreadful persecution in the reign 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. From the blood of these martyrs sprang 
up the faithful witnesses who took up their abode here and there along the 
curving shores of the Riviera, and became identified with the spots where they 
settled. St. Romulus of San Remo, St. Ampelius of Bordighera, St. Devote 
of Monaco, St. Pons of Nice, St. Cassien of Cannes, St. Trophimus of 
Vence. In this beautiful region was fought out the final struggle between 
Christianity and classical paganism. And thus we may fairly attribute the 
origin of the Monastery of St. Honorat, the first great missionary centre in 
Southern Gaul, to the Church of Pergamos, to which our Lord Himself said, 
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“Thou holdest fast my name and hast not denied my faith, even in those 
days when Antipas was my faithful martyr, who was slain among you.” 

It is a suggestive thought in this connection that, while the Roman 
Empire in the days of St. Honorat was destroyed by the northern barbarians, 
the inherent vitality of its civilization, though repressed in one direction, 
reappeared and became dominant in another. It was compelled to give up 
the physical sovereignty of the world only to enable it the more effectually 
to rule supreme in the world of mind and spirit. Nearly all the monks 
and saints who lived during the invasion of the barbarians were of Roman 
blood, and belonged to noble families; their names were almost entirely 
Latin. They had turned monks in order to escape the dreadful fate which 
had overtaken their race; in them the spirit of the heroic old Romans, 
which seemed to have been so long dead, blazed forth anew in doing and 
suffering for the cause of Christ; and, conserved by this moral heroism, 
while the rest of the Roman aristocracy disappeared, they became the 
founders of a mightier and more enduring kingdom, which was destined 
in the end to conquer the conquerors. And so in a new form the old Roman 
Empire was resuscitated among men, and built up an intellectual and spiritual 
empire that has ever since ruled the world. 


(To be concluded.) 


BIBLICAL THOUGHT. 


ANOMALIES IN OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTER, 
By Rev. Proressor W. Garpen Brake, D.D., LL.D., 
New College, Edinburgh. 

In the study of Old Testament character few devout readers can have failed 
to feel a double perplexity in the case of the best samples presented to us; 
—first, as to how they came to be in some ways so good ; and second, as to 
how they continued in other ways so evil. The combination of good and bad 
is what perplexes us. As to their goodness, we wonder to find it of so high 
an order, inasmuch as they did not live under the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit ; they had not the benefit of that crowning view of the character of 
God which is presented in Christ manifest in the flesh ; they had not the clear 
view which we possess of the future life; they had not that acquaintance 
with the way of salvation which the Gospel communicates ; and they could 
not experience the overpowering motive to trust, gratitude, and obedience 
which, in all true believers, flows from the consciousness that the Son of God 
has loved them and given Himself for them. 

Yet many of them, while profoundly impressed with God’s indefeasible 
righteousness, had obviously a warm love to God and trust in Him; they 
lived very near to Him, and often their fellowship was as delightful as it was 
intimate. Did ever the spiritual thermometer rise to a higher point than in 
the case of Enoch, whose brief biography is given in words so simple yet 
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striking— Enoch walked with God, and he was not, because God took 
him”? If we take the Psalms as a fair reflection of the devotional attain- 
ments of the best men ofthe Old Testament, what a remarkable experience 
they must have had! ‘‘O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee; 
my soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee, in a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is.”” What strikes us most throughout the whole Book 
of Psalms is the combination of reverence and intimacy, and the reality of 
the intimacy of which they are the record. It was a real, soul-to-soul com- 
munion, removed as far as possible from the sphere of mere external or 
mechanical religion. 

How, then, came these men, living in the dispensation of types and 
shaflows, to reach so profound an experience of the substantial, the real? 
How were they enabled, under a religion in many ways so external, so firmly 
to grasp the spiritual? Granting such men to have been but few and far 
between (though probably they were more numerous than we think), still 
they must have had a remarkable spiritual education, and the result of it 
was a spirit of trust that ‘‘ staggered not at the promise of God through un- 
belief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God.”” How, then, were they 
educated? Or to put the question regarding them as the angel asked in the 
Apocalypse: ‘‘ Who are these arrayed in white robes, and whence eame 
they?” 

1. We are necessarily thrown back, in some degree, on the sovereignty 
of God, and His power to accomplish His ends, as an old theologian put it, 
“ with means, or without means, or against means.” Whatever plan God 
may lay down as His ordinary method of dealing with men, we cannot hold 
Him as tied to that method, so as to exclude every other. It was under the 
New Testament, and in connection with the incarnation and atonement of 
our Lord, and the gift of the Spirit through Him, that the dispensation 
of grace took the form under which, in these latter days, men are com- 
monly brought to God. In Old Testament times God seems to have 
influenced the hearts of men in ways more free and undefined. He con- 
veyed to them impressions of His character in thorough accordance with 
those which the Gospel of Jesus Christ conveys, but before the Gospel 
was more than a dim promise. More particularly, He made them to 
understand that, while infinitely righteous, He was a sin-pardoning God, 
before the special ground of pardon, derived from the shedding of Christ’s 
blood, could have been clearly apprehended. 

In the world of nature God sometimes falls back on compensatory 
forces that make up for the absence of the principals. When rain fails, 
the dew often keeps the grass fresh and green. When the degree of light 
is small, the pupil of the eye expands, so as to take in more light. Or 
He gives intensity to agents that seem too feeble to accomplish much, as 
when the soft and yielding air acquires the force of the hurricane. Under His 
special blessing the widow’s crust and cruse furnish sufficient food for many 
days. The five loaves and two fishes are so multiplied that thousands are fed 
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from them. Akin to these unusual operations may have been the method 
by which God made the scanty light of the Old Testament available for the 
good men of those times, so that their apprehension of His true character was 
clearer and brighter than we should have supposed possible. But however 
brought about, the result certainly was, that while full of reverence for His 
righteousness, these men were led to regard Him with the same feelings of 
‘ love, trust, and devotion which in our day are kindled only at the cross of 
Christ. . 

2. But, again, the believing men of those times were helped to a right 
apprehension of the character of God by His very gracious dealings with the 
nation, the seed of Abraham. Israel, with his marvellous national privileges, 
was & conspicuous monument of the grace of God. In his history was seen 
God’s electing grace, choosing him from among all the nations, but not on 
any ground of superioriy or merit of his ; God’s saving grace, delivering him 
from the bondage of Egypt, and from all the enemies that assailed him from 
time to time ; pardoning grace, blotting out his transgressions whensoever he 
repented, even transgressions of the deepest dye; restoring grace, going 
after the lost sheep in his wanderings, and bringing him back ; purifying and 
healing grace, cleansing him from all his idols and uncleanness, restoring 
health to him, and healing him of his wounds; and finally, satisfying grace, 
producing the delightful sense of full, complete enjoyment. And many of 
God’s national interpositions were very touching, fitted to thrill the heart, 
and show His generosity and forbearance in the most affecting light. In 
particular, three great deliverances in the experience of the nation—under 
Moses, from the bondage of Egypt; under Gideon, from the ravages of the 
Midianites ; and under Hezekiah, from the invasion of Sennacherib—appear 
to have been always viewed by devout hearts with profoundest wonder and 
admiration. Such deliverances filled the imagination and the heart ; nothing 
could have shown more wonderfully the tender love of God for Israel. 

Now, in the case of certain individuals, this sense of God’s love for the 
nation was appropriated and applied to themselves. They could not only 
say, ‘ This God is our God,” but ‘‘O God, Thou art my God.” This was a 
remarkable advance on the ordinary experience. It was a remark of Luther's 
that all that is precious in the 23rd Psalm turns on the pronoun “ my.” 
‘‘The Lord is my shepherd.” It was this appropriation to their own indi- 
vidual case of God’s feelings to the nation that marked so strikingly the men 
of faith in Old Testament times. The same power of appropriation holds 
an equally important place under the Gospel. It is on the accepting or 
appropriating of Christ as our personal Saviour that our salvation turns: and 
one of the highest experiences of believers in this connection often finds its 
fittest expression in the symbolical language of the Old Testament: “ My 
beloved is mine, and I am his.” 

Thus much in answer to the question, How, apart from special Gospel 
revelations and influences, did the believing men of the Old Testament often 
attain to such goodness? We come now to the darker side of our inquiry, 
How, in spite of such goodness, did they often fall into such lamentable sin? 
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Apranam is one of the most faultless of Old Testament saints, and in 
his readiness to offer up Isaac he showed that he had attained an almost un- 
exampled reach of virtue. Only one serious offence is laid in Scripture to 
his charge, and in the superficial view of ordinary readers his passing off 
Sarah as his sister is generally regarded as but an act of deceit. In reality, 
however, it was far worse. The declared purpose of the deceit was to save 
the life of Abraham, because, if Pharaoh or Abimelech knew that Sarah was . 
his wife, they would kill him in order to get possession of her. But if she 
were believed to be an unmarried woman there would be no obstacle to 
their taking her, on their giving a fitting present to her brother. There 
can be no doubt that Abraham gave up Sarah to a position of loathsome 
humiliation in order to save himself. Commentators may try to explain it 
away, but the record is as clear as noonday. We dare not explain it away, 
but we may understand how it happened if we bear in mind the strong 
sentiment of the time which invested the head of the house with extraordi- 
nary authority and privilege. To him servants, children, and wife were 
entirely subordinate. They were his property, his chattels, he alone being 
of any worth or consequence. Lot was ready to give up his daughters to 
save his guests; Isaac offered no word of remonstrance on the altar; 
Jephthah’s daughter would not dream of life when her father had made his 
vow to God. Abraham was the person to whom God had made the 
promises; therefore, argued Sarah, his life must be protected by whatever 
means. The submission of Sarah is extolled in Scripture, ‘She obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord” ; she asserted no rights for herself beyond what 
the custom of the age permitted ; she was willing to sacrifice herself to save 
her husband. Very different was her bearing when Hagar made herself 
disagreeable ; that was, indeed, a very different matter. From the slave girl 
she would not tolerate a vestige of presumption; but she would place her- 
self under Abraham’s feet without a murmur, and to save him become less 
than nothing. And this was a deliberate bargain made between them when 
they were leaving their father’s house. Yet Abraham was deeply attached 
to Sarah; and his conduct would be utterly unaccountable were it not for 
what we know of the extraordinary influence that established custom and 
the unquestioned voice of public opinion possess in quiet times. 

Desorau stands out in a somewhat craven age as a woman of singular 
spirit and singular faith. Alone of all her people she braves the risks of an 
enterprise against the powerful and warlike Canaanites, who are inflicting 
on her country the pain and humiliation of a cruel and crushing invasion. 
That a nation having for its charter the Divine promise, “I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee,” should be content to lie, 
cowed, crestfallen, and unresisting, before these doomed Canaanites, was to 
Deborah simply intolerable. It is very evident that her movement was 
inspired by faith. It was God’s voice she had heard when she summoned 


. Barak to muster an army of ten thousand and move toward Mount Tabor, 


in order to encounter the chariots and multitude of Sisera. To all human 
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view, with such a disparity of force, it was a desperate enterprise, which 
nothing but the strongest faith in God could justify. The patriotism that 
burnt in this woman’s heart was of the noblest quality, and her concern for 
the honour of her country and the welfare of her people was beyond all 
praise. Yet Deborah could not only pardon the treachery of Jael, but extol 
her deed to the very skies. Into the question of her treachery she did not 
enter, because her whole soul was filled with admiration for her deed. 
During the twenty years’ oppression the cruelties perpetrated by Sisera on 
the tribes of Israel had doubtless been countless in number, and for atrocity 
enough to make one’s blood run cold. To Deborah, Sisera must have 
appeared the very embodiment and incarnation of all these atrocities—a 
monster in human form ; and when she heard that Jael had killed him, there 
was no room in her heart for any feeling but delight. It was the removal of 
an awful incubus ; it was the end of a dismal nightmare ; it was the morning 
of joy after the night of weeping; and Deborah could only praise God. 

Samson is one of the most abnormal characters of Scripture, and yet he 
is held worthy of a place in the roll of heroes of the faith. The mixture 
of good and bad in him seems unaccountable. A man solemnly consecrated 
to the Lord, yet leading a revelling and rollicking life; a Nazarite, bound to 
abstain from wine and strong drink, yet allowing a kindred bodily craving to 
remain unwatched and unsubdued ; called to judge Israel and protect them 
from the Philistines, yet living for the most part on friendly terms with 
these Philistines, and attacking them only in revenge for personal injuries ; 
a man of jokes and cranks, who is sobered into seriousness only by the loss 
of his liberty and of his eyesight, and who never rises to the heights of 
patriotism till at his death he deliberately sacrifices his own life in order to 
weaken the enemies of his country. What was there good about him? 
Undoubtedly his faith; and if we study his history with care we shall find 
that it was his aim to stir up the powerful tribe of Judah against the 
Philistines—an aim which they regarded with terror and met with 
treachery. In general, Samson is more like an overgrown boy than a man; 
more like a mountebank than a prophet, more like a libertine than a man of 
God. And yet he was a man of faith. For the most part we note a 
correspondence. between God’s work and the character of the men who were 
called to do it; but in Samson’s case we can hardly think of any one whose 
ordinary demeanour was less like that of a holy servant of the Lord. 

And now we come to Davip>—a man after God’s own heart—that is, 
in his character of ruler, and in contrast to Saul. David differs from 
Samson pre-eminently in this, that his good qualities do not need to be 
searched for, they are apparent to the naked eye. His courage, his 
patriotism, his fearless faith, his regard for God’s honour, his value for God’s 
favour, his delight in God’s fellowship, his unwearied exertions on behalf of 
his people, his warm heart and genial manner are manifest on the very 
surface of his history. And yet how flagrant are his faults! To shield him . 
in danger a lie seems to come as readily as it does to the lips of the lowest ; 
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massacre of his foes is no ungenial task; his cruelty to enemies is revolting ; 
and as for his combined treachery, meanness, ingratitude, and adultery in 
the case of Uriah and Bathsheba, we can hardly think of anything blacker. 
Many of his sins were no doubt sins of the age, especially his treatment of 
his foes; but no such palliation is possible of his sin in the matter of Uriah. 
And what a handle to godless men the conduct of David in that case has 
given in every age! Like Calvin’s treatment of Servetus to the enemies of 
Protestantism, it is what continually presents itself as alike beyond mitiga- 
tion and beyond reply. 

The problem in all such cases is to account for the presence of so much 
evil side by side with so much good. Were such men really in fellowship 
with God? As men of faith, were they in true spiritual communion with the 
Holy One—did God dwell in their hearts? If they were in alliance with 
Him, how could they do such wicked things? A little reflection will show 
us that the difference between them and the same class of men under the 
New Testament is but a difference in degree, not in kind. Imperfect sancti- 
fication is the universal rule. Indwelling sin was well known to St. Paul, 
and however a few weak men and women may claim to have reached perfec- 
tion, their claim can but raise a smile. The life of God in the soul of man is 
not a steady, continuous life, but often resembles the fight with Amalek at 
Rephidim. ‘‘ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh.” Men may grieve and vex God’s Holy Spirit, and fall into grievous 
backslidings. It is hardly possible to say how far backsliding may go. 
Every one familiar with the work of grace can tell of instances where back- 
sliding seemed equivalent to the utter abandonment of the service of God, 
and yet the spark of the new life was still within. God’s patience and con- 
descension are wonderful; often, if we listen, we may hear His fatherly 
yearnings: ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ?”’ _ 

But though there is no difference in kind between the sins of good men 
in the Old Testament and the New, there is a manifest difference in degree. 
The sins of David would now be counted intolerable scandals, fatal to every 
claim to the Christian character. Undoubtedly, since those days.there has 
been a great elevation of moral tone, a great purification ‘of conscience. 
How could it be otherwise after the advent of Jesus Christ? Did He not 
bring into the world the life, the light, the purity, and the peace of heaven, 
and set us an example of perfect holiness, before which all other lives appear 
poor, stained, and ragged? In Him do we not enjoy redemption through 
His blood, even the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace ? 
And is not the Holy Spirit His special gift? With such an example and 
such influences, ought we not to be far ahead of the men of old? In Old 
Testament times, under a preparatory and typical dispensation, it was not 
to be expected that regenerate souls would attain the symmetry and com- 
parative completeness which are brought within reach under the Gospel. 
A provisional machine will not do as good work as one that has been 
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carefully contrived and constructed for its specific purpose. The New 
Testament economy of grace is God’s completed contrivance for bringing 
men into peaceful and loving fellowship with Himself. It is His completed 
contrivance, likewise, for making them holy in all manner of conversation. 
Well may Jesus ask of His followers, What do ye more than others ? 

The greatest wonder, and that which it concerns us most to ponder, is, 
that the products of this perfect machinery, this completed dispensation, are 
often, through men’s own carelessness, so defective and unworthy. - We have 
good cause to fear lest the men of the Old Testament, with their imperfect 
light and privileges, rise up in the judgment to condemn us. Even the men 
of Nineveh and the Queen of the South may bear witness against us; and it 
may possibly be seen that not Hebrews only, but pagans likewise, made 
better use of their light and became better men than we. 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 
THE FEET-WASHING. 


JOHN xii. 1-17. 
by tne wate Dr. W. F. Gess. 
I. A PATTERN FOR US TO IMITATE. 

On the Sunday before His death Jesus went from Bethany to Jerusalem in 
solemn fashion, riding on an ass, as Zechariah had foretold, thus proclaiming 
Himself the Messiah, the King of Israel. On Monday, and again on 
Tuesday, He also came in the morning from Bethany to Jerusalem, went to 
the temple, spoke there, went away again in the evening, and stayed the 
night in Bethany or the Mount of Olives. The Wednesday He spent alone 
in quiet. The Thursday of that year was the day when the Passover was to 
begin. Jesus had had a room prepared for Himself and His disciples in 
Jerusalem in order to keep there im the evening the feast prescribed by the 
law. Itis this room to which we would now transport ourselves. The 
meal is about to begin, when there is a quarrel among the disciples. John 
does not expressly say that this quarrel was the occasion of the feet-washing, 
but we may infer it from Luke xxii. 24 ff. How the dispute arose we know 
not ; several wished to be the greatest. To the Lord this was a sad opening 
of the feast. This feast is to be the Lord’s farewell meal, at which He will 
institute. the Supper. But the disciples know no better than to quarrel. 
Another sight saddens the heart of Jesus. There sits Judas, into whose 
heart, as the Evangelist says, the devil had already put the thought of 
betraying Jesus. Jesus sees it in him, looks through him, knows what is 
going to happen. The Saviour has to begin His farewell meal in such 
circumstances. Luke relates the touching words with which Jesus began 
the meal: “ With desire I have desired to eat the Passover with you before 
I suffer” (xxii. 15). What a painful contrast to this longing of the Master 
is the mood of the disciples |! 
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What, then, does the Saviour do when He sees His disciples quarrelling ? 
‘“‘ Having loved His own which were in the world, He loved them to the 
end” (xiii. 1). He seizes His weapon to put an end to the quarrel. Jesus’ 
weapon is His love. Love is the Lord’s weapon in the time of grace. A 
time is coming when He will use other weapons. But now it is said still to 
us: “ Having loved you, He will love you to the end.” What had He not 
had to overcome before, to love His disciples! Once He breaks out: ‘* How 
long shall I be with you, how long shall I suffer you?” (Matt. xvii. 17). 
Another time He cries: ‘‘ Do ye not yet perceive, neither understand? Have 
ye your heart hardened?” (Mark viii. 17). A third time: ‘‘ Get thee behind 
Me, Satan; thou art a stumbling-block to Me; for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men” (Matt. xvi. 23). Nevertheless He 
began every morning with new love. To the end He loved His own, to the 
end of His earthly course. And what the disciples experienced from that 
point was a new history of His love. He loved them, bore them to their old 
age. When they came at last to the next world, His love again was there. 
This is the same Lord who is also ours. Great comfort for hearts that feel 
their need of love! Glorious balm for bruised souls: Jesus loves to the 
end! Even this may be listened to with cold heart. Thou hast enough of 
earthly love; what need of Jesus’ love? Or thou art enough for thyself ; 
why speak of love at all? We may also say: Jesus’ loving to the end is 
matter of course ; how else could He be Saviour? What would His love be 
to me, if it did not love to the end? Very good; if any one deems himself 
worthy of the love of Jesus, to him this is matter of course. And in the 
case of almost all men there is a time when the heart thinks itself worthy of 
love—the time of natural pride, of an unsubdued heart. But atime may 
also come to thee when thou canst scarcely believe, that Jesus will love 
thee, even thee, when thou wouldst fain believe and wouldst give much if 
thou couldst believe it and canst not. For it is indeed divinely natural, 
but for this very reason wondrous, that Jesus should love, love ws, love to 
the end. God is the wonder of wonders. Jesus’ love is matter of faith, for 
Jesus is invisible, and His working also is often hidden. What thou seest and 
sufferest often looks unlike love. But again come times when one can feel, 
taste love, and times when the heart by a power from above is sure and 
glad of this: Jesus loves and He loves even me. Every one among us, if he 
is only in earnest, may have such experiences. Therefore, should every one . 
among us, those of ripe age especially, be able to say: I know that He loves, 
how much He loves. And I know on what the certainty rests, that He is an 
exhaustless fount of love. Nor can our inner life be bright or one of joyous 
progress until we have the certainty that Jesus loves us. 

But if there are any tempted souls among us, any heavy hearts feeling 
themselves unworthy of love, to such I would say with all affection : Look 
into the room where Jesus is to keep the Passover; the disciples quarrel ; 
Jesus is grieved about them; what does Hedo? He loves them to the end, 
contends against them with His love, overcomes them, Put away your petty 
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thoughts; no longer measure Jesus’ love by your petty standard ; measure 
it by what you see at work among His disciples. 

The Lord now rises up, lays aside His garment, girds Himself with a 
towel like a servant, pours water into a bowl, and makes the round of His 
disciples to wash their feet. They are to learn with shame who is the 
greatest. 

This is done by One who knows that He is now going to the Father; 
that the Father has given everything into His hands; that He came from 
God and goes to God. A few days afterwards the Resurrection took place. 
What must have passed through John’s mind when he remembered : this 
Risen One, this majestic speaker a few days before did a servant’s work for 
us! John wrote the Gospel in his old age; several decades lay between 
the history itself and its writing down. But one feels in the words how the 
thought of the time when Jesus did this menial work still impresses him ; 
twice he begins, first in ver. 1: ‘‘ When Jesus knew that His hour was come”’; 
again in ver. 3: ‘‘ When Jesus knew that the Father had given all things 
into His hands.” Owr heart is easily elated when an elevation awaits us ; 
Jesus, when His Father is about to raise Him to His right hand, goes down 
to-a servant’s humiliation before the poor disciples. 

When John wrote his Gospel, three other Gospels were already current 
in the Christian Churches. John will not tell a fourth time what the three 
have already told, therefore he says nothing of the institution of the Supper. 
But one evening which Jesus spent with His disciples was full of meaning, 
the farewell evening—full as a flooded stream. This servant-form of Him 
who was going to the Father John would not have pass away from the 
remembrance of Christians. 

After the Saviour has washed the disciples’ feet, He says to them, 
‘«‘ Know you what I have done to you?” (ver. 12). Why, they have seen 
it; yet He asks them: ‘Do you know its meaning? Do you understand 
what it implies? Does your duty occur to you?” 

Suppose the Saviour, present invisibly in our midst, were now to become 
visible, might He not say to us also: ‘* Know you what I have done to 
you?” And would not shame and grief fall upon us? “ From thy child- 
hood I called thee ; but thou wast indifferent and self-sufficing many a year, 
wast busy with a hundred things, only not with Me. Then the years of 
vanity passed away; thou becamest serious, full of thought; I called thee, 

called thee often, I made thee understand that I would be gracious to thee. 
Then thou didst see thy need of Me, didst vow thy heart to Me. I filled 
thee with My consolations, and convinced thee thou oughtest to be wholly 
Mine ; this was thy duty. How is it now? My love won thy heart. Fora 
long time thou didst run well. But then slackness overcame thee. Thou 
beganst to look two ways, to play a double part. It came to reckoning and 
bargaining with Me, that thy heart must not be too much Mine, only when 
convenient. Then I spoke sharply to thee, said this must not continue; I 
brought sickness and poverty on thee, took thy dearest from thee; this was 
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My rebuke of thee. Thy heart then gave way; for how long? This time 
also has passed, and thou art again in thy old ways.” In these and many 
similar words might the Lord speak to us, and ask: ‘‘ Know you what I have 
done to you?” Perhaps one has been keeping Good Friday, and a light froma 
above dawns. ‘ Behold, this was done for thee this day” ; and the resolve 
was made, ‘‘ Henceforth my whole spirit must be different, now I know what 
He did for me; never again will I forget.” How much of this has been 
carried out? How much fruit has grown from the good seed ? 

Jesus says further to the disciples: ‘‘ You call me Master and Lord, 
and you do well, for so I am” (ver. 13). Verily we call Himso. ‘The 
Lord Jesus,” how often the words are on our lips. Many simply say 
“‘Jesus’’; they call Him by His proper name, as one man calls another. 
Or they say “Christ”; this is His official name, ‘the Messiah.” If we 
would speak more lovingly of Him, or use @ more reverential name, we say 
fondly, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus, the Lord Christ.” In Switzerland one often hears 
this, ‘‘The Lord Jesus”; it is a beautiful custom. But “‘ Lord” lays an 
obligation on us. ‘ If you know that I am Lord, happy are ye; do accord- 
ingly.” One may know much, be well instructed, form a right judgment, 
may see clearly and describe exactly the defects of others’ conduct ; how 
happy wouldst thou be, if thy doing were equal to thy knowing! What 
ought I to do, then? Everything implied in Jesus being thy Lord; obey 
Him, no longer be thy own master, give Him thy heart. If men were to 
deal to us our own judgments, and measure us by the standard we apply to 
others, how should we fare? 

But at present the Lord Jesus gives above all this command to His 
disciples: ‘If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
ought also to wash one another’s feet” (ver. 14). To say this is not to be 
taken literally, is to say too little. The precept of feet-washing is one of the 
cases to which Paul’s saying applies: ‘The letter killeth, the spirit makes 
alive ”’—at least in one of its aspects. A man might fulfil it literally and yet 
remain spiritually dead, nay, confirm himself in death by the practice. But 
what is the spirit of Jesus’ saying? Has none of us to do with contrary 
people, when it requires self-denial to use friendly, gentle language to them, 
or to give them practical help, and that more than once? Among thy 
acquaintance are there weak-minded people who need thy love? In this 
case you will easily understand what the words mean: Wash one another’s 
feet. In such circumstances it is often difficult to show kindly, loving 
patience, and that for years, even to near kindred, to brothers and sisters ? 
Even parents, when age comes with its infirmities and whims, become a 
trouble to children. Then it behoves to remember the precept of feet-wash- 
ing. And what as to us parents with our children? In regard to the 
amiable and gifted, who are our joy and glory, a parent’s heart naturally 
rejoices in diligence and truthfulness; then the greatest ‘sacrifice is no 
sacrifice. But the feeble and troublesome, whom one cannot speak of? 
Even here natural love sometimes overcomes every obstacle. Yet love oftun 
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makes so blind that parents cannot see even the defects of children. 
Christians should not be blind, even towards children. But when children 
become an irksome tax upon them, what should they do? Perhaps thou too 
hast a bad, misguided child. My friends, Christians are then not to be like 
old Eli, not to shut their eyes and deceive themselves, not to be faint- 
hearted and do nothing. Then is the time to be earnest, to show anger— 
anger like God’s, zeal against sin, and therefore against:the sinner who 
nurses sin in himself, and with it death, the unpitying zeal which springs 
from true love, from real mercy. But how feel love towards a bad child? 
How soothe trouble of heart for a child’s ingratitude? Any one among us 
who knows such parental grief will understand what the Lord means by the 
feet-washing : exercise love, be bold to love, when loving grows irksome. 
But let us take a still wider circle. 

We so readily take our stand on the ground of right. We say I “ owe 
thee so much, thou canst demand it of me and I will doit; but thou owest 
meso much and must doit.” Then another step easily follows: ‘‘ Thou hast 
not paid me what thou owest; then it is clear I need not pay thee what I 
owe! It is so important to preserve our honour, to keep up our pride.” Is 
not this the opposite of feet-washing, the opposite of what the Saviour did? 
Is He bound to do what He does? Were the Lord to stand on the ground of 
right, what would be my fate? But it needs long effort to take His stand- 
point—that of love which can humble itself. One may perhaps begin with 
this standpoint, but when offence arises we so easily shift away. With 
Jesus everything so hangs upon love that His only question was: How can I 
help My disciples, how deliver the people from their burden? Whether they 
were worthy, loved or hated, honoured or despised, He did not think; to 
deliver, sanctify, save, was His aim, and whatever sacrifice the reaching of 
the aim cost, He accomplished it—self-humiliation, a scrvant’s form, 
surrender of His life. 

And this act of the Lord supplies great strength to those who-would 
fain learn the self-humiliation of love. The Saviour says further to His 
disciples: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say to you, a servant is not greater than his 
lord, nor he that is sent greater than he that sent him” (ver. 16). There 
can scarcely be a saying so evident and incontestable as this. But that we 
may give heed to it, the Lord impresses it on our hearts by prefacing what is 
so evident with “‘ Verily, verily.” Oh, if we only ever kept before our eyes 
what it cost the Lord to effect our salvation, and by what paths of humilia- 
tion He Himself went to His glory! To be dishonoured and outraged and 
yet to keep on loving is a task over which our hearts weary themselves a 
hundred times in vain. To deny oneself, to exhibit self-sacrificing love is a 
fine thing to hear about, but hard to practise. How keenly one is made to 
feel the difference between knowing and doing! But a glance at the Lord, 
and the thought that we servants are not greater than our Lord, and can 
claim nothing but His way, may help us to climb many a steep path. 
Looking at men’s usual course, thou mayest easily be self-contented. Men 
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do not commonly get far in the path of love and sacrifice. But thy 
conscience is not pacified by the knowledge that thy friends are no better 
than thyself. The demand that thou shalt be perfect in love still remains 
binding. Look not at men, but at the Lord! This melts thy heart and 
gives it power to begin to do what naturally is utterly beyond thee. To 
come to Jesus Himself often in the Worst circumstances quickly brings 
counsel, light, liberty, inward might. If Jesus had ceased to love when man 
did not love, if He had not humbled Himself, what would have become of 
us? And a servant is not greater than his Lord. 


Il, A SYMBOL OF WHAT JESUS DOES TO THE SOUL. 


“‘T have given you an example, that you should do as I have done to 
you” (ver. 15). In this saying the Lord Himself indicates the immediate 
end of the feet-washing. By His act of self-denial He would subdue the 
vain spirit of His disciples. But Peter’s opposition in refusing the ministry 
of Jesus brought to light a further meaning of the Lord’s act. To it let us 
now turn our gaze. 

Jesus had risen up, laid aside His upper garment, girded on the towel, 
prepared the water, and made a beginning of the feet-washing with Peter. 
We may suppose that Peter was the first to whom He came, for undoubtedly 
Peter would have raised objection also in the case of another, so intolerable 
was the sight to his mind; but the Evangelist relates that Peter objects 
when Jesus comes to him. “ Lord,” he cries, “‘ dost Thou wash my feet ?”’ 
(ver. 6). This objection in itself was not blameworthy. On the contrary, it 
would have been a reproach to the disciples if they had at once allowed One 
whom they knew to be God’s anointed, the King of Israel, to do a servant's 
work. It is not right that Christendom should take the deep humiliation of 
the Son of God as matter of course. How it should astonish us that He 
became a servant of servants! Again and again the words should well up 
from the depths of our hearts: ‘‘ Depart from me, O Lord; I am a sinful 
man” (Luke v. 8). 

But Jesus tells the disciple that, while He understands the objection, 
the Master so wills it, and the servant must be content. ‘‘ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but shalt learn hereafter” (ver. 7). The saying is like the 
one to John the Baptist, when Jesus comes to him and wishes to be baptized 
of him ; and the Baptist, seeing this Man who has no equal, and recognizing 
by the Spirit’s illumination the Messiah in Him, says: “I have need to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” Then, too, Jesus acknowledges 
the objection to be right, but insists on His wish. And the Baptist obeys. 
“Let it be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness” 
(Matt. iii. 15). So Peter should have obeyed. But the impetuous man 
ignores the words in which his Master insists on His purpose. ‘“ Never,” he 
exclaims in his zeal, ‘‘ shalt Thou wash my feet” (ver. 8). 

Let us now hear the Lord’s word all the more carefully. For often it 
is true of us also, ‘“‘ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt learn 
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hereafter.” How often does the Lord lead us in a way which we understand 
not! To Christians the most painful thing in the painful ways of life is 
when they do not understand why the Lord so acts. The worldly resist the 
cross, because it presses heavily. Christians easily accept a cross, because 
they see it is Christ’s cross which they are to bear. This was a great con- 
solation to the martyrs. But many a cross does not look like Christ’s cross, 
and as if it came from His hand. It often happens that we cannot under- 
stand the connection of a trial with God’s whole direction of our course, or 
its use in helping us on in the heavenly way. To our mind some other way 
seems far more blessed, leading more directly to heaven, far more effectual in 
enabling us to advance God’s glory among others, more useful as well as 
more pleasant. A wife has to give up her husband, who led her to Christ ; 
children lose their mother, who gave them spiritual guidance and help: this 
is the reverse of a plain path. The pastor is asked: Why this? And he has 
to confess: I do not understand it. Peter had only to wait a few minutes 
before he understood the Lord’s meaning; with us difficult questions remain 
for years, often till death. 


But it is also true that a time will come to every sincere disciple of 
Christ when it will be said: ‘I will tell thee why this and that happened to 
thee.” Therefore it becomes us to wait and hold fast faith. Peter cannot 
do this. Then the Lord utters a second word: ‘‘If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part in Me” (ver. 8). It is easy to see that He uses the bodily. 
washing as a symbol. He would say: ‘‘ Peter, My washing thy feet is the 
least that I do to thee; it seems to thee much for Me to do, and yet it is the 
mere outward image of My work within thee; and because I would wash 
thee inwardly, I would give thee this outward symbol. If thou receivest 
not the inward washing from Me, thou hast no part in Me.” This, in fact, 
is an epitome of everything in Christianity. He would wash us, and if this 
is not done we have no part in Him. In youth we make great resolves as to 
how we will glorify Jesus and what we will do from love to Him; we long 
for opportunities to prove to Him what sacrifices we are ready to make for 
Him. Such thoughts belong to spiritual immaturity. The longer our 
experience of life, the better we know our own heart, the more Christianity 
reduces itself to this: Jesus must wash me. To be'Christ’s disciples does 
not signify that we do great things for Him, but that He does great things in 
us men. He must be the doer, we the receivers; only what He does is of 
lasting worth. A man may be drawn to the Word of God or the person of 
Tesus; but the ruling thought is that he is thus serving the Lord. On the 
coztrary, thou must come to Him and let Him render thee the greatest 
service. Doing this and that for Him will not be much. A man may serve 
Christ his life through, and when he reckons it up, he must be ashamed. 
But His serving us and freeing the heart from all guilt, and His will to cast 
out sin itse!f, are really great things. This costs Him much, and has cost 
Him much, This ministry of feet-washing was a humiliation over in a 
moment; but His whole living and dying, His course through the world, 
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His work of atonement, was a struggle and passion. And even still the 
work of purifying a human soul is a work of patience on His part. For 
God to make the earth bloom, or storms rage, or the stars revolve, is no 
labour to Him. He is the Almighty God, and they obey His command of 
necessity. But God treats us men in harmony with our freedom; He would 
lead us to obedience, but it must be done in the way of persuasion; He 
would overcome our heart, not by force but by love. Then labour is neces- 
sary; God seeks us, and for a long time finds us not; or when He has found 
us, we flee from Him. Then effort is necessary, like that of a father who 
wishes to win the heart of a child that refuses to be won. The heart of many 
a child is closed to its parents; they have to see it, as its freedom grows, 
following its own will more and more, and seeking its joys among strangers, 
whither the parents can only follow with grief and fear. But our ideas of 
training are far from deep, and our superficial views are soon satisfied with 
the behaviour of children. God, on the other hand, would renew our hearts 
through and through, thoroughly transform them. Then He has to strive 
with us. Looking back, we must often say: True, a hundred times I have 
seen that He drew near me, but I closed my heart and evaded Him. Men 
may evade each other, and acquire such skill in doing it that it may have a 
good appearance. So a-man may deal with God. And even when the Lord 
has found us, how gladly we would reserve certain chambers in our hearts, 
though we have vowed ourselves wholly to Him. 

‘Tf I wash thee not, thou hast no part in Me.” How terrified Peter 
is when he hears this! Then he tacks about and cries: ‘‘ Lord, not my feet 
alone, but my hands and my head” (ver. 9). It was a fine trait in him that 
his greatest pain was to hear the Lord say: “‘ Else thou hast no part in 
Me.” When we see that a certain thing would hinder fellowship with 
the Lord, or others tell us so, are we as resolved to make sure of having 
part with Jesus? Do we then say: “ Lord, not my feet alone, but my hands 
and my head”? ‘This was Peter’s honest heart, in virtue of which he was 
able afterwards to become so perfect a disciple of the Saviour. But now he 
has to be checked. Jesus says to him: ‘‘ He that has bathed needs not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit” (ver. 10). This third saying of 
the Lord a!so is of abiding significance. It distinguishes bathing from feet- 
washing. The whole man is made clean by bathing; but the feet are the 
first to be soiled again, and so ever need cleansing. What does the Lord 
mean by having bathed? It is what Holy Scripture means by the new 
birth. Washing the feet is daily forgiveness and sanctifying. Jesus bears 
witness to His disciples: ‘‘ Ye are clean” (xv. 3). This they become through 
His word and intercourse with Him; their heart was turned away from the 
world, from the service of vanity, and belonged in reality to the Lord. And 
accordingly, when He departed, the Spirit came from on high and dwelt in 
the centre of their heart. This is the new birth which we all need. 
“Unless a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Our 
very mind and heart must be transformed. This may possibly be done 
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gradually by God, from the time of baptism, so that the Spirit gains power 
in us imperceptibly, as Tersteegen says: 
* As flowers their opening leaves display, 
And glad drink in the solar fire.” 

But if it has not taken place after baptism, it must take place now. It is 
scarcely credible, before one has experienced it, how much our heart leans’ 
on itself, how closely our own nature clings to us. Most men do not know 
it. We only perceive it when we begin to try to go out of ourselves. But’ 
we must go out of ourselves. Instead of our own ideas, the love and the 
glory of God must become our end, a new life of God’s Spirit must begin in 
us. Such a transformation of nature took place in the disciples; they 
became pure. Now, says Jesus, ye need still to wash the feet. Too many 
new stains and faults occur. The old man still works, we fall short of God's 
will, we go astray in our own ways. But do not treat it lightly, do not 
think: ‘ My heart is all right, I am bathed ; my outward circumstances 
and natural temperament still make me stumble now and then, but in heart 
I am the Lord’s disciple; no one is perfect!” This is the way to forget 
the daily washing. We know that this and that is not right, but we would 
fain forget it; we feel how deep-rooted inclination is, and do not struggle 
against it. But faults of the soul are not like faults in wood and stone, or 
even some bodily defects, which are fixed; but it is here as with those 
physical ailments which must either be got rid of, or they consume the 
whole body. Either—Or. There is no true peace of heart, unless one is 
always anew coming to an understanding with Jesus. What takes place 
between us and Him we are always to discuss with Him and come to a 
settlement about with Him. We may go on with a heart which has but a 
half peace, in which is a certain unrest. This is not the true Christian 
state. But as soon as we have failed in anything (and the failure is always 
towards God), in doing or leaving undone, we should humbly confess it to 
Him, seek His forgiveness and begin afresh. By thus ever seeking His 
forgiveness, and not resting until we have it, the heart is set free, enjoys 
perfect peace, and daily receives new strength to go forward in the narrow 
way. 


THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNT, 


IL—THE COVENANTS. 
By Rev. Pror. W. Miuuiean, D.D. 


Ir is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
its lessons for all ages, and even more particularly for the present time. 
Nothing but a superficial view of the Epistle will lead any one to suppose 
that it is occupied only with a ritual and ceremonial system which has long 
since passed away, and in which Christians now have no more than a his- 
torical ‘interest. - The real question with which it deals is not simply that 
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between the authority of the ancient lawgiver of Israel and that of another 
and higher Teacher by whom the Christian Dispensation has been intro- 
duced. It deals with the nature of the latter Dispensation in itself—in the 
object at which it aims, in the means by which it would effect its purpose, 
in its sole ability to lead men on to the end which all religion must con- 
template if it would satisfy the desires and longings of the human heart, and 
in the completeness and finality with which it accomplishes its task. The 
Epistle is filled with the deepest and most spiritual conceptions as to the 
nature of God upon the one hand, and of man upon the other; and the 
alternative which it presents to the Hebrew Christians to whom it is 
addressed is either the intelligent understanding and cordial acceptance of 
the truths which it sets forth, or such a reception of weak and beggarly 
elements in religion as must inevitably issue in destroying the very concep- 
.tion of a religious life, and in leaving us under the power of this visible, 
material world as our all. 

It is true that the Epistle is addressed to Hebrews, and that the con- 
dition of Hebrews and the relation of Christianity to them are so steadily, 
one might almost say so exclusively, kept in view, as not unfrequently to 
suggest a doubt whether the writer’s idea of the Christian faith was not far 
too narrow, or whether he had ever risen to that perception of its universalism 
which is one of its clearest and most elementary lessons. The words of 
chap. ii. 16, e.g., have often constituted a serious difficulty upon this point ; 
for when it is there said that Christ taketh not hold of angels, but “‘ taketh 
hold of the seed of Abraham,” it is hardly possible to think that he means 
by the last words anything but the natural seed of the patriarch. The 
Pauline idea of Abraham as the father of the faithful of all nations, Gentiles 
as well as Jews, is strange to him, or one at least upon which he nowhere 
dwells. Yet it would bea great mistake to imagine that, in his deepest 
thoughts, he would thus limit the relation of our Lord’s humanity to 
Israel, instead of extending it equally to the human race. He knows that 
those to whom he writes are not merely Israelites, but men ; and he is led 
to his peculiar language only because none but Jews are at the moment 
present tohis mind. Had he been addressing Gentiles, he would equally 
have said that our Lord taketh hold of the seed of those who were once 
“ alienated from the commonwealth of Israel” (Eph. ii. 12). In either case 
we could have had no hesitation in deciding that though he spoke, as deter- 
mined by circumstances, from a limited point of view, his full thought lay 
deeper, and would find utterance when required. There is nothing, there- 
fore, to hinder the application of his teaching to Christians, whatever 
be their birth, and of every age. 

If so, it would seem as if the teachings of this Epistle were peculiarly 
applicable to our own day. There never, perhaps, was a time when the 
Gentile Church has been more in the position of the Hebrew Church now 
addressed than it is at this moment, not only in Great Britain, but where- 
ever it is found. The Hebrew Christians had not forsaken Cirist ; nor have 
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we. So far from despising Him, they, as shown by their conversion to 
Christianity, had recognized in Him a great and authoritative teacher. 
They had, indeed, been to a certain extent offended by His sufferings and 
death, and they felt how great the contrast was between the simple spiritual 
worship of the Christian Church and the magnificent ritual of Judaism. 
But though many of them were in danger of falling away, the great bulk 
of the community had owned the superiority of the faith of Jesus to every- 
thing they had previously known. They were distinguished also by many 
things that accompany salvation—by work which God would not forget, by 
love which they showed towards His name in that they had ministered to 
the saints, and still did minister (chap. vi. 9, 10), by patient endurance of a 
great conflict of sufferings, by compassion for them that were in bonds, and 
by joyful submission to the spoiling of their possessions, knowing that they 
themselves had a better possession, and an abiding one (chap. x. 32-34). . 
They had boldness in Christ; and they gloried in their hope (chap. iii. 6). 
These things, however mingled with defects, point to much that was vigorous 
and lively in their Christian life; besides which, the whole Epistle shows 
that its writer’s object is less to find fault with what they had done than to 
urge them onward to another and a higher stage of progress, which, if they 
did not reach, all that they had hitherto accomplished would be vain, and 
they would sink back under the power of the world and the flesh. Is not 
this exactly the state of things now ?—no want of honour paid to Christ as 
a human teacher; no hesitation in comparing Christianity with every other 
religion either of the past or of the present, only to bring out its superiority 
to them all; no want of effort made in the name of Christ, as the 
wisest and best of men, to instruct the ignorant, reclaim the wanderer, 
and comfort the sorrowful; an admiration for the ‘ enthusiasm ‘of 
humanity” which He displayed, and a sincere desire to imitate His love 
for the downtrodden and the poor. ‘Yet, with all this, it cannot escape 
the notice of any reflecting person that we have in it, to a great degree, 
mere humanitarianism. 

It puts into the background, sometimes even eagerly disclaims, the very 
truths by which Christianity claims to conquer, and has hitherto conquered, 
the world. It resolves the faith of Christ into a phase of religious feeling, 
largely pervaded by superstition, which is now becoming superseded by a 
juster view of the nature of man and the realities of life. It is logically 
connected with a disbelief in any immortality except the immortality of the 
race. The relation of such views to Christ cannot continue what it professes 
to be. His manifestation of Himself, if we may put any faith in the records 
that we possess of it, is too unique to be explained in this way upon merely 
human principles. Men cannot indeed at once break with the past, with its 
ideas which have largely made them what they are, or with its traditions 
and acknowledged history. But the logic of the human mind is a powerful 
factor in the course of generations or centuries, and there can be no doubt 
that, if a great deal of what is now said of Christ holds its ground, the 
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progress of the future with regard to Him will be downward, not upward. 
What is acknowledged will be so mixed with superstitions to be cast aside, 
and pretensions to be reprobated, that no alternative will be left us except to 
follow the course so often followed by inquirers on the Continent. We 
shall begin with sincere devotion to the heroic life of the human Founder of 
our fafth, and shall end in treating Him as an amiable enthusiast, or, rather, 
as a self-confident and ambitious schemer. 

To this state of mind, then, the Epistle to the Hebrews addresses itself 
with more than ordinary directness and power. The keynote of its whole 
system of teaching is the supra-mundane, the heavenly not the earthly, 
Person and Work of our Lord. That it insists much upon His humanity is 
undoubted ; it brings out in many passages the fact that He could not have 
been the Redeemer of man had He not been truly human. Its conception of 
Christianity is not simply that Christ does something for men by which men 
are saved, but that He is the Head of the family, the Leader and Captain 
who goes before His people into the promised rest, and in whom, rather than 
by whom, they are redeemed. For all this a true humanity was absolutely 
necessary, and therefore in the Epistle our Lord comes before us as not only 
man, but as sharing in all the experiences of men—their labours, tempta- 
tions, afflictions, and death. Yet we are not permitted to rest there. These 
things are no more than a necessary introduction to, a necessary preparation 
for, our Lord’s real work. -The nature of that work finds expression in one 
of the earliest utterances of the book, in one to which adequate importance 
has not been aitached. We refer to chap. i. 3, where the writer, after 
having spoken both of the original glory of the Son and of what He had done 
on earth, winds up his statement with the words, He “sat down on the 
right hand of God.” Should any one reply, ‘‘ That is reward, not work,” it is 
enough to recall the words of our Lord Himself in John v. 17, “‘ My Father 
worketh even until now, and I work.” The Redeemer’s session on the right 
hand of God is His heavenly work, and it is in the carrying out of that work 
that He proves Himself to be the Saviour of the world. Therefore it is with 
a heavenly Lord that we have to deal if we desire to abide by the Christian 
scheme. The merely earthly view of Christ is not enough. It may, for 
aught that now concerns us, be as good as the Christian view. Let us even 
go the length of saying that the conception may at least be entertained, that 
time and experience may prove it to be better. But it will not be Christian. 
Another name must be found for it, and the perfectly fair demand must be 
made that those responsible for the newer religious philosophy shall leave 
that philosophy to stand upon its own merits, and shall not seek the aid of a 
designation consecrated through nearly nineteen hundred years to ideas 
which it treats with contempt and ridicule. 

It is because the Epistle to the Hebrews, among all the books of the 
New Testament, is the clearest and fullest upon the point now spoken of, 
that we turn to it for the purpose of examining one or two of its leading 
lessons. 
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I. Taz Covenants. 

The main idea of the Epistle is that of the covenants of God with man; 
and this particular method of setting forth the relation into which the 
Creator had entered with His creatures was the natural effect of the Hebrew 
method of conceiving the establishment of any friendly relation between two 
parties. Throughout all their history the Jews had been familiar with the 
thought of covenants—arrangements by which two persons or tribes solemnly 
pledged themselves to mutual obligations of peaceful intercourse, of duty, or 
of helpfulness. Such contracts were, indeed, generally made between parties 
standing on the same footing, and of whom it could be: said that each owed 
something to the other. No such relationship, of course, existed between 
man and God, and no notion either of right upon the side of man or of 
obligation on the side of God was permitted to enter into the conception of a 
Divine covenant in which human beings had also part. For this reason 
probably it is that there is an almost constant avoidance of the Greek term 
cvvOy«n even in the LXX. (where, with the exception of five times in the 
apocryphal books, it meets us only thrice), and the substitution of d:aAj«y 
in its place. This latter word alone is found in the New Testament.. 
Inasmuch, however, as, when God entered into dealings with His creatures, 
it was with the view of conferring certain benefits upon them, which were at 
the same time made contingent upon the performance of certain obligations 
to be fulfilled by the recipients, the term 6:a0jxy might with propriety be 
used. While it preserved the idea that the creature was bound to a return 
corresponding to the blessings granted, it carried the thoughts to the Creator 
as the original and free Bestower of the blessings promised. The very. first 
transaction, accordingly, mentioned in Scripture to which the term covenant, 
is applied—that with Noah in Gen. ix. 8-17—bears upon its front the entirely 
independent action of God, and implies, rather than directly expresses, the 
duty of man. A similar remark is applicable to the mention of both the ' 
covenants spoken of in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in his allusions to which 
the writer is peculiarly careful to use words bringing out distinctly that each 
was wholly due to the grace of God, without any merit in those with whom 
they were respectively made. Thus, in chap. ix. 20, when speaking of the 
inauguration of the Old Testament covenant, he says, ‘‘ This is the blood of 
the covenant which God commanded (évereiAuro) to you-ward”; and thus, 
when giving an account of the institution of the new covenant in chap. viii. © 
6-10, every expression employed by him leads to a similar inference. It isa 
covenant which has been “enacted” (vevoyoGérnras) upon better promises 
(ver. 6); it is one which God will ‘‘ accomplish”’ (cvvteAéow) with the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah (ver. 8); it is one which He will Himself 
“ eovenant” (ijv da0ycopar) with the house of a united Israel (ver. 10), while 
every blessing conferred by it is described as God’s free gift, not a word 
being said of conditions wh.ch must first be fulfilled by those with whom the 
covenant was made. We cannot, therefore, be misled by the use of this 
particular term, as if it meant less than is contained in the many other 
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passages of Scripture in which the whole scheme of man’s redemption is 
attributed to the unmerited love of God. The revelation of the ‘‘ covenant” 
is simply the revelation of that love in a special form thoroughly understood 
by the Hebrew people. 

In the Epistle we read of two covenants—the one, that made with Israel 
at Sinai; the other, the new covenant which belongs to, and is characteristic 
of, the Christian Dispensation. And the point which most of all concerns us 
is to determine the manner in which the writer thought of the relation 
between them, and of the objects which they respectively proposed. Was 
their object the same, or was it different? If different, wherein does the 
difference lie? A distiact answer to these questions will help us more than 
anything else to comprehend that peculiar teaching of the Epistle, which 
hardly seems as yet to have received full justice at the Church’s hand. In 
seeking the answer now spoken of, we shall be greatly aided if we turn our 
thoughts first to the manner in which St. Paul speaks of the Sinaitice cove- 
nant, or, in other words, the Dispensation of the Law. It will appear that, 
while both St. Paul and the writer of this Epistle regarded Christ as the end 
of the Jewish Economy, and allowed that that Economy contaiued in itself 
testimonies to its own weakness and imperfection, they thought of the routes 
by which it led to Christ in a very different manner. 

To St. Paul the whole Dispensation under which God’s ancient people 
were placed was a hard and severe discipline, designed, through what theo- 
logians have called a law-work, to make men weary of it as a burden, and 
thus to conduct thsm to Him who was to be “the end of the law unto 
righteousness to every one that believeth” (Rom. x. 4). It was, strictly 
speaking, no covenant, but was given to shut men up to a covenant which 
had been made with Abraham four hundred and thirty years before (Gal. 
iii. 17). For this purpose it needed to be stern, unbending, filled with insti- 
tutions which not only from their nature must become, but were intended to 
become, a heavy and intolerable yoke. It was something by which men 
were “kept in ward,” ‘shut up” as within prison-bars to a faith to be 
afterwards revealed (Gal. iii. 23). It was a “tutor,” watching over those 
who would fain be free, and leading them unwillingly to school (Gal. iii. 24, 25). 
It was a system of servitude adapted to the children of Hagar the bond- 
woman, and unsuitable to the condition to be occupied by the children of 
Sarah the free woman (Gal. iv. 21-31). It was a ministration of ‘‘ the letter 
which kills,” of ‘‘ death”’ and “ condemnation” (2 Cor. iii. 6,7,9). No 
doubt St. Paul does speak in one place of ‘‘ two covenants” (Gal. iv. 24) ; 
but the whole history in connection with which he does so shows that he is 
thinking less of covenants in any proper sense of the term than of two habits 
of mind which, from the days of Abraham downward, had held their place 
and wrought their work—before the Law, under the Law, and even after 
Christ came. St. Paul, in short, knows only of one covenant; and His 
dealing with men by such a law and such institutions as are found in 
Mosaism is not making a covenant with them, but is adding something to 
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the one true covenant, which is as old as the days of Abraham, and belongs 
to the one seed of promise. 

Very different from this is the light in which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
looks at the relation of the covenant of law to the Gospel covenant as 
manifested in the Christian age. 

1. The Epistle has distinctly in view two covenants properly so called— 
that enacted for Israel according to the flesh, and that belonging to the new 
and spiritual Dispensation of the last times, or “ the world to come.” 
Nothing can be clearer than the manner in which these two covenants are 
represented in chap. ix. as possessing an independent place in the dealings 
of God with man, and are at the same time contrasted with each other. 
The one is the “ first covenant,” dating from the days of Israel in the wilder- 
ness (vers. 1-10); the other is the ‘new covenant,” dating from the death 
and glorification of Christ (vers. 11-22). Each has its own specific character, 
its own definite historical position, and the new does not begin until the old 
has vanished or is nigh unto vanishing away (chap. viii. 13). 

2. What, then, is the object of the first covenant? Is it, as St. Paul 
conceived it, to be a burden to men, to weary them, to make them long for 
the time when it shall be replaced by something higher and better than 
itself? That is not the view which the Epistle takes of it. Asa true and 
proper covenant, it contemplates what must be the purpose of every Divine 
covenant, that manifestation of the love of God by which He shows the 
earnestness of His desire to dwell with man, and to lead man to dwell with 
Him, so that there may be loving communion between them, and that the 
one great end of all revelation may be attained. The Sinaitic legislation, 
including under that term the various institutions.of Israel, is not to stir up 
a struggle in the heart leading to death or life, but to bring God and His 
people into as close a union with each other as was possible at the time, and 
to convey to the people every element of communion with God which they 
were capable of appreciating. The first covenant, in short (though with a 
difference which we. shall have carefully to note), has precisely the same 
general object before it as the second. Hence, in the very first words of the 
Epistle the distinct parallelism drawn between God’s method of dealing with 
Israel and with us who belong to the Christian Church—‘‘ God, who of old 
time spake unto the fathers in the prophets (a word, as allowed by all com- 
mentators, to be understood in a wide sense) by divers portions and in divers 
manners, at the end of these days spake unto us in a Son” (chap. i. 1). 
“ God having spoken ... . spake”’—the same word, and obviously implying 
not only that it was the same God who on both occasions spake, but 
that He spoke in the same spirit and for the same general end. 
Hence throughout the Epistle the mention of the many particulars of 
the old covenant which, so far from being designed to drive men 
from the old to longing for the new, present correspondences to the latter of 
such a kind that we are sometimes tempted to ask, wherein lies the 
difference? ‘Thus, if it be the privilege of Christians to have a Gospel 
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preached to them which they are in danger of rejecting through unbelief, the 
Israelites in the wilderness had also a Gospel: “ For indeed we have a 
Gospel preached to us even as they ” (chap. iv. 2). If it be the object of the 
Christian faith so to unite God and men that “ He will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to Him a people”’ (chap. viii. 10), there was “a tabernacle 
prepared ” (chap. ix. 2) in the very midst of the camp of Istael, in which the 
glory of God dwelt, and at which He so met His people that the name He 
gave it was the “‘ tent of meeting.” If there is now provided for the Church 
of God a High Priest every way qualified to discharge priestly offices, to 
sympathize with us, and to secure for us the help of which we stand in need, 
Israel had also its high priest, ‘‘ taken from among men,” “ who could bear 
gently with the ignorant and erring,” and “ called of God” (chap. v. 1, 2, 4), 
so that he might be a source of strength and comfort to every one who sought 
his aid. If the great work of our High Priest is to make atonement for the 
sins of men, what were all the institutions of Israel but so many varied 
provisions for procuring the Divine pardon to such as had fallen from their 
theocratic standing, and for nourishing them in the position thus regained ? 
And, to say no more, if believers have set before them at the end of their 
earthly pilgrimage a blessed ‘‘ Sabbatism”’ (chap. iv. 9), in which they shall 
rest from their labours in the holy rest of God, Israel had also a “rest” 
promised it into which if it did not enter it was only through unbelief (chap. 
iii. 19). 

The lesson to be deduced from these particulars is confirmed by the 
remarkable statemexit of chap. viii. 5, in which the words of the Almighty 
to Moses are quoted: ‘‘ Even as Moses is warned of God when he is about 
to make the tabernacle: for, See, saith He, that thou make all things 
according to the pattern that was showed thee in the mount.” It is impos- 
sible to enter here into any discussion as to the precise way in which this 
‘“‘ pattern” is to be thought of, and it is unnecessary to do so. The general 
meaning can hardly be disputed. The Mosaic Dispensation was to be 
founded on the eternal purpose of God with regard to man. It was to 
express, this so far as it could be expressed, by means of outward materials 
and arrangements; and so far as Israel was at a stage to apprehend it. The 
purpose and the ideas with which it was connected belonged, indeed, fully 
to the covenant of God as realized in the new covenant, but they existed 
under the old covenant, and had a certain manifestation in it. 

3. If what has now been said be correct, the question, of course, 
immediately arises, Wherein, then, lies the difference between the Legal and 
the Christian Dispensation? The auswer to this question must be deferred. 
Yet even in the meantime we have seen enough to show us in what a 
peculiar light the aim of the covenants with Israel is set before us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We say, the aim of the covenants with Israel, not 
the human race. It is with Israel alone that the writer deals. He may 
see, we need not doubt that he does see, in the kingdom of God as intro- 
duced by Christ a kingdom destined to embrace all nations, But it is not 
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necessary for him to think of this, Judaism, it is also true, rested upon the 
promise to Abraham (chap. vi. 13), but it had a distinct history of its own, 
divinely regulated in such a way as to be not a system of compulsion driving 
men to that promise, but, up to a certain point at least, its fulfilment. 
Judaism was not cold, harsh, oppressive. In its main lines it spoke of 
pardon, peace, joy, a walk with God, and God’s dwelling with His tabernacle 
in the midst of the people. The partial and imperfect manner in which it did 
this, as well as the manner by which Christianity supplies to it what was 
wanting and perfects what was weak, we have yet to see. And it is by 
seeing this that we shall also be led to understand the special, though much 
forgotten, light in which the writer of the Epistle unfolds to us the power 
and beauty, as well as the final and everlasting nature, of the Christian 
faith, 


EXPOSITVUKY wUTE ON LUKE XY. 
By Rev. Aurrep Rorsuck, B.D. 


Ir has been suggested that these well-known parables illustrate gradation of 
value—sheep, coin, son’; but if so, it is only subordinately. Christ’s chief 
aim is rather to supply an answer to the opponents of reform, who betrayed 
their ill-concealed opposition when they scornfully said, ‘ This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” 

Now, an answer must have relation to.the question asked or implied, 
and bear upon the criticisms expressed or insinuated. Any exposition, 
therefore, which obscures this dominant thought only tends to confusion. 

That we are not justified in isolating one parable from the others is 
evident from the fact that they are addressed to one class—the murmurers 
mentioned in the second verse. Around that one word dicyéyyvéov the stories 
revolve, circling it as the rainbow the storm-cloud. 

The phrase, efre 5¢ rpds abrovs rhv rapaBodyv tatrny, introducing the first 
parable, would well suit as a preface to the other two. Tlie idea is present, 
if not the actual words: ‘‘ What man of you having an hundred shcep,” 
et. sqq., is followed by “ or what woman,” et. sqq. Iu point of fact, the first 
and third parables do open with the same cize &, and is equivalent to, ‘‘ He 
spake this, and this, and this parable unto them,” cach one driving the nail 
deeper home. 

It is only in the following chapter that we find Christ turning to another 
section of His audience, from complainers to disciples, ‘‘in the broader - 
sense of earnest hearers among the publicans and sinners,” ¢Aeyev 5¢ Kai rpis 
tovs paOnrds (Luke xvi. 1). 

Thrice He skilfully changes the illustration, but each glances at the 
same people, and carries home the same arrow. The congregation and the 
moral remain unchanged throughout the delivery of the parables of this’ 
15th chapter. 
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A brief analysis will suffice to show us the position assumed by Christ 
towards the despisers and despised; and at the same time exhibit the 
continuity of thought running through and binding together the parables 
into one. 

1. The first represents the wanderer lost in the wilderness (vers. 4-7). 
The second, the: precious one, lost in the house (vers. 8-10). The third, the 
child lost from the home (vers. 11-32). 

2. The priestly order is probably referred to in the parable of the 
Shepherd, and the Church it represents in the parable of the Lost Coin; 
whilst the third tenderly, but faithfully, exposes the people’s folly in for- 
saking the Father in the conduct of the younger son. 

3.. Blameworthiness for the lamentable state of society is shown to 
attach to Pharisees and publicans, but the guiltier of the two parties are the 
lordly rulers themselves. 

4. For they have not sought the lost, much less rejoiced when it was 
recovered. The charge, therefore, is one of cruelty as well as neglect. 

5. Both brothers of the third parable are anticipated in the two earlier 
ones. The younger is represented by the sheep lost in the wilderness, and 
the elder by the coin lost in the house, The latter had a name to live, but 
was as truly dead as the former. 

6. The earthly side of the family rejoicing is more plainly portrayed in 
the last parable. God's neighbours are not angels only who serve in heaven, 
but servants also who minister before Him on earth. 

7. Sufficient reasons are given for the unwonted festivities, and given 
with cumulative emphasis. There has been not only loss, but death ; and 
therefore it was meet they should make merry when the lost is found and 
the dead is alive again. 

8. And so they all did rejoice with music and dancing, except one—the 
elder brother. 

In his petulant conduct the callous scorners may see themselves faith- 
fully photographed. They meet every entreaty to assist the jubilant cele- 
brations with a curt and disdainful “ no.” 

From this brief analysis we see that Christ regarded the outcast crowds 
as the sheep, the coin, the children; and the angry murmurers as the 
shepherd, the woman, and the elder brother, whose plain duty was to have 
sought the lost. It was a duty devolving upon their sacerdotal office. That 
duty they have not only neglected, but now that the true Shepherd has come, 
and by example and precept shown them how to win and save the erring 
souls, they have added to their former passive indifference the positive sins 
of hindering and complaining. Each parable, then, is knit to the other, and 
is complete in itself only as the segment of a circle or the chapter of a book. 
All the verses from three to thirty-two inclusive form a lovely mosaic. They 
are Christ’s complete reply i in three parts, each capable of “amplification, and 
containing common ethical teaching; but to separate one from the other is 
erroneous and destructive of the bond of union. They are mutually 
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dependent, as the primary colours of a sunbeam are complementary to each 
other, and form in combination the white ray of light: so these three 
exquisite parables are one—once living flame of heavenly fire. 

This, then, is Christ’s triumphant reply to those who murmured at Hin 
because He received and ate with sinners, ‘‘It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again : 
and was lost, and is found” (ver. 32). 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


DID OUR LORD UNITE IN PRAYER WITH HIS DISCIPLES? 
By tHe Rev. D. W. Forrest, M.A., Morrat. 


No words can exaggerate the value which Jesus Christ attached to prayer. 
Every reader of the Gospels is impressed by it. Before choosing the twelve 
Apostles He spent the night on the lonely mountain in prayer for direction. 
It was ‘‘as He prayed”’ that the Holy Ghost descended upon Him at His 
Baptism, and the fashion of His countenance was changed at His Trans- 
figuration. It was also, we are distinctly told, in the power received through 
prayer that He opened the ears of the deaf (Mark vii. 34), and raised 
Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 41). A Divine communion filled and 
inspired His commonest duty. ‘‘I can of Mine own self do nothing. .... 
As the Father hath said unto Me, so I speak.” .And as Ile nourished His 
own soul by prayer, so He was ever, both by parable and direct precept, 
enjoining the need and the duty of it on His followers. ‘This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” ‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.” 

Seeing, then, the immense emphasis that He put upon it, we are apt to 
conclude, as a necessary consequence, that He must have joined in the 
observance of it with His disciples. Any religious leader, we think, 
passionately desirous to bring men’s thoughts up to God, would employ 
fellowship in devotion as one of his first and chief means. He would not 
be content with showing them an example of private, and not of united, 
prayer. More powerful than all his teachings would be the moments spent 
together at the footstool of the Throne, their spirits blending in a common 
aspiration after the Divine. Is it at all likely that Jesus, whose whole 
method of training was not by command, ‘‘ Go and do this,” but by example, 
** Follow Me,” would surrender such opportunities of spiritual quickening ? 
It is this @ priori consideration drawn from what Christ might have been 
expected to do, rather than any minute examination of the recorded facts, 
that has given rise to the prevailing conviction on the subject. But, as 
Mr. Gore warns us in his Bampton Lectures, the religion of the Incarnation 
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is pre-eminently a religion of fact and experience, and our business is not to 
theorize abstractly on what was or was not possible, but to find out what 
God has actually manifested of Himself in the Person of Jesus Christ. 

A recent writer, in a very valuable and interesting study of Christ's 
character, says emphatically, ‘‘ He prayed in company as well as in solitude. 
We hear of Him again and again taking two or three of His disciples away 
to pray with them, and sometimes of Him praying with them all. The 
Twelve were a kind of family to Him, and He assiduously cultivated family 
worship.” No pronouncement could be stronger or nfore definite. But 
what foundation for it is there in the Gospels? There are three occasions 
when our Lord is said to have taken Peter, James, and John apart from their 
brethren: the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the Transfiguration, and the 
Agony in the Garden. Now, the reference cannot be to the first of these, 
for in none of the Synoptists is there any allusion to a prayer by our Lord 
in the house of Jairus. It is, indeed, very probable that before performing 
any miracle He lifted up His heart to the Father, thus obtaining grace 
according to His need. But that was a personal act, not a united worship, 
as is plain from the instances already mentioned of the deaf man and 
Lazarus. Secondly, the scene in Gethsemane speaks for itself. ‘‘ Tarry ye 
here,” He said, and He went a little further and fell on His face and prayed. 
He was treading the winepress alone; and of the people there was none 
with Him. The chosen three were brought there for prayer also, but their 
prayer was not His. ‘ O My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me: nevertheless not as I will;“sut as Thou wilt.” The Transfiguration is 
the only case which can be even plausibly quoted in support of the statement. 
Of the three Evangelists who record the incident, Luke alone tells us the 
immediate purpose of Jesus in ascending the mount. ‘‘ He took Peter and 
John and James, and went up into a mountain to pray. And as He prayed, 
the fashion of His countenance was altered” (ix. 28, 29). The disciples, 
as many commentators have pointed out, had fallen into a state of deep 
depression in consequence of the declaration of His approaching death. 
Jesus was anxious to raise them from their dangerous stupor. In order to 
do this, says Godet, He took them to the mount “ to pray with them, know- 
ing by experience the influence a sojourn upon some height has upon the 
soul.”! But where is there any proof in Luke’s words that the devotion of 
Jesus was shared by His companions? The Evangelist does not say that 
our Lord went up to pray with them. He went up to pray, to pour out His 
heart to the Eternal Father. It was nightfall, and the discip'es having 
engaged in their own evening devotions, had lain down to sleep. But still their 
Master was wrapt in a Divine communion, and as He continued praying the 
Transfiguration came to Him; partly, perhaps, the shining out of His inner 
Divine nature through the veil of the human, partly the descent upon Him 
of the Father’s glory in response to His self-surrender and prayer. The 
brightness of the light that clothed Him awoke the sleeping Apostles, and 

2 Comment. on St. Luke, in loc, 
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they beheld the vision of His future power and triumph. The encourage- 
ment imparted to the dejected disciples was not derived from their prayers 
with Him, but from the revelation which came to them through His prayer 
of the glory that yet awaited Him.} 

And if there appears no reason to assert that He united in devotion 
with Peter, James, and John on particular occasions, there is even less 
ground for asserting it with regard to the Apostles as a whole. A crucial 
test is presented in a memorable incident which again the third Evangelist 
alone has preserved for us (xi. 1.). ‘It came to pass that as He was 
praying in a certain place, when He ceased, one of His disciples said unto 
Him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. And He 
said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father,” &. Obviously, the fact 
that such a request was made to Jesus proves that His prayer had been 
private ; nay, it shows that He had not previously engaged with them at all 
in common supplication. For if He had done so, they would have already 
known how He meant them to approach the Father. Surely no one will 
maintain that though they had heard Him praying in their name, and 
understood well enough how in general to express their wants to God, 
yet they desired to obtain from Him a particular form of prayer. The 
absurdity of this is plain on the face of it. That our Lord sometimes passed 
up into special personal communion with the Father, even when others 
stood by His side, is clearly stated in connection with the earliest announce- 
ment of His passion and death (Luke ix. 18). ‘It came to pass, as He 
was alone praying, His disciples were with Him; and He asked them, 
saying, Whom say the people that I am?” These seasons, when the 
Master was with them and yet withdrawn from them into an inward 
fellowship, ‘“‘had always something solemn in them for those that 
surrounded Him” (Godet). They bore home to the disciples the secret of 
His life, the elevation and strength that flow from prayer, and it was only 
natural that seeing the inspiration which it brought to Him in every crisis 
of His experience, they should long to enter more fully into its blessedness, 
“Lord, teach us to pray. And He said, When ye pray, say.” It was their 
prayer, not His. And why not His? Because it had in the heart of it a 
petition which He could never utter: “‘ Forgive us our sins, for we forgive 
every one that is indebted to us.’’ Yet that petition was indispensable for 
them. Every prayer of theirs had to contain an element of confession 
before it could be acceptable to the Father. Even when it consisted chiefly 
of adoration or supplication, it must be permeated with the feeling of 
unworthiness. They could only draw near to God aright as penitents, 
acknowledging mercies which they had not deserved, imploring a grace 
which they had often despised. This undertone of shortcoming’ was to be 
the note of their devotion; and it had no place in His. As the Son of 
Man made like unto His brethren, His relation to God was one of depend- 
ence, and He honoured it from first to last by a constant openness to the 
1 See Geikie, Life of Christ, chap. xlvii. 
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inflow of the Father’s life. The Spirit was given to Him without measure. 
His prayers were thus a simple and filial fellowship, untinged by any 
consciousness of wilfulness or failure. Any one who reads the great 
intercession which He offered up for His Church universal (John xvii.) 
must feel how utterly apart He stood from those experiences of remembered 
fault which give to all our devotion its sharpest cry. ‘I have glorified Thee 
on the earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
There is not a whisper of contrition; only the spirit of a perfect confidence 
and the ring of an assured triumph. The best of men hopes to enter 
heaven but as a humble penitent: Jesus enters it as a conqueror. 

It is very significant that in taking leave of His followers He abstains 
from that form of farewell which religious teachers in all ages have observed, 
We recognize the ‘‘ touch of nature’ when St. Paul, after his address to the 
Ephesian elders who were to see his face no more, kneeled down and prayed 
with them all (Acts xx. 36). How better could he part with them than at 
the “feet of God”? But Christ’s last prayer in presence of His disciples 
previous to His crucifixion was a prayer not with them, but for them. And 
when the grief was past, and the glory about to open, He led them out as far 
as Bethany and lifted up His hands and blessed them. And while He 
blessed them, He was carried up into heaven (Luke xxiv. 50-51). That is 
our final glimpse of Jesus and His Apostles, They are not together; He is 
above them, and potlring out a benediction. And this isolation of Christ in 
the most solemn of acts is the more impressive because He Himself pro- 
claims the nevessity of united prayer. Yet the very words in which He 
enforces it imply His own separateness. ‘I say unto you that if two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of My Father, which is in heaven. For where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them” (Matt. 
xviii. 19, 20). One thing at least is quite certain. Christ’s private 
devotions may often have been unknown to the disciples, but had there been 
any instance in which He joined with them in prayer, they must have not 
only known it, but recorded it. If it occurred once, it must from the 
necessity of the case have happened many times. 

But granting that the facts of the Gospels lead us to this conclusion, it 
may still be asked, Was it not possible for Christ to associate Himself with 
the Apostles in the expression to God of those experiences which as a man 
He shared with them: the need of guidance, the sense of dependence? 
This is practically to ask, Might He not have repeated with them the prayer 
which He gave for their direction, omitting the clause of confession? But 
to do so would have been to convey to them: a false idea either of His 
character or of their own; it would have tended to lessen their conviction. of 
His peculiar and unshared relation to God. The loftiest saint and the 
repentant prodigal ‘may utter their wants in common, because they are both 
sinners needing pardon.. They are alike in the deepest fact.of moral life. 
The distance that separates them from.each other is as nothing to the gulf 
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that divides both of them frcm Him who was. undefiled and in whose spirit 
there was no guile. Christ would not employ phrases which if used by Him 
together with His disciples would have borne a double meaning. As to 
those passages where it is said that He took the five loaves and the two 
fishes and looking up to heaven He blessed them (Luke ix. 16), or that at 
the Last Supper He took bread and gave thanks (Luke xxii. 19), we do not 
know indeed the form of words He used. But though the “ blessing” that 
He offered was simply a thanksgiving, an ascription of praise to the Father 
as the Giver of every good gift, and not prayer in the sense of petition, yet 
all analogy in the Gospels forbids the supposition that even here He took 
rank with those around Him and spoke as their representative. By what 
title could He have addressed God? He nowhere says, uniting His own 
name with that of others, ‘‘ Our Father”; it is always, ‘‘ Your Father,” or 
“My Father’; and when He desires to associate Himself with them, He 
employs the double expression, ‘‘ My Father and your Father,” thus main- 
taining the distinction in the most emphatic way. And if this distinction 
were to be upheld, how could He take part with His followers in any 
common prayer? He conserved in these deepest things the uniqueness of 
His personality. 


EVOLUTION AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 
By Rev. Proressor Bernarp, D.D. 


THERE are few sentences of St. Paul’s more familiar than that in which he 
first quotes the Scripture, which says that the first man Adam became a living 
soul, and then adds: the last Adam became a life-giving spirit.) The 
contrast here instituted is so significant that, although it has been many 
times discussed, it may be excusable to direct attention to it once more. 
Viewing the Apostle’s words quite literally, without any backward glance at 
the teaching of science as to the gradual development of the human race 
from ruder and less perfect types, they seem to teach that the crisis in 
human history which we call the Incarnation had results even farther 
reaching than the crisis of creation. The first Adam became a living soul ; 
the last Adam a life-giving spirit. The first Adam received a gift ; the second 
Adam bestowed one. And the constant teaching of St. Paul is that the 
unique relation of the Lord to men is to be sought not only in the beauty of 
His moral precepts, in the example of His blameless life, but in that Divine 
force which He imparted to the whole human race when He took human 
flesh upon Himself. The Incarnation is not like a passing event in the 
history of the world; it is, as has been well said, “an eternal fact in the 
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Divine life,” by which human life is affected, inasmuch as a new source of 
moral cnergy 18 thus made available for men. 

This is an aspect of truth which we are sometimes tempted to pass by. 
The teaching of science as to the order of nature and the regularity of 
nature’s working makes us impatient of any speculation which seems to hint 


_ that the progress of the race has not been always continuous. The law of 


continuity, indeed, has been often treated as if it were not merely a 
convenient principle for guidance, but a dominant’ principle of nature. And 
thus it has been urged that we must not tolerate the assumption of any break 
in the development of man. His growth has really, we are told, been quite 
uniform. Evolved from rude types in the remote past, he has gradually 
reached the stage at which we now see him, the stage at which he possesses 
self-conscious reason and a responsible will. And, as to his religion, to 
suppose that Christianity has any higher claim on our allegiance than the 
claim that it has in virtue of its being the last product of human endeavour 
to pierce the veil: between us and the unseen world, is to shut our eyes to the 
fact that, like all religions, it bas a history of its own which may be traced. 
To suppose that there is any finality about it—nay, to suppose that there is 
anything unique about it—is only a mark of that amiable weakness which 
always leads us to put a bigh value on what is specially our own. 

Let us consider, then, what light (if any) is thrown on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation by the teaching of science as to the gradual character of 
human development. And first we observe that, as a crisis in human 
history, St. Paul compares—for his contrast involves a comparison—the 
Incarnation of our Lord with the creation of man. What. has science to 
tell us about the latter fact? It will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
note that, while it forbids us to believe that man is an excrescence upon the 
face of creation, a being out of all natural relation to the other animals 
by which he is surrounded, it does not, it cannot tell us that he is not 
possessed of a unique faculty, His bodily organism is, if you will, developed 
by the strictest process of natural law out of lower and less complex 
organisms ; but science is going beyond what it can legitimately maintain if 
it asserts that his mental and moral powers have been thus explained. If 
we could trace the curve of development of the human race from its begin- 
nings, we should find somewhere upon it a critical point, after which a new 
character is assumed, That is the point of which Scripture speaks when it 
tells us that man was made in the image of God. However imperfectly we 
may be able to grasp the full meaning of this phrase, we can see at least 
that it points to the acquisition by human beings of certain powers hitherto 
beyond their reach. When the race had reached that stage of development 
at which it was fitted to receive the gift, the gift was granted. When the 
need arose it was supplied. The lower animals may be never so closely 
allied with man, and yet may be without this his peculiar privilege, because 
they could not appreciate it if offered. Their organism may be incapable of 
responding to the demands that would be made upon it by such a faculty as 
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self-conscious reason or deliberate will. The gift was only given to the race 
whén the race was ready. It was given in the fulness of time. 

This is, at least, a Christian view of the matter. Is there any objection 
to it on the part of science? The objection usually urged is that a breach 
of continuity is here implied, and that to speak of any gaps in the steady 
growth of nature is unscientific. And such an objection has its force; but 
its force is much lessened, if not altogether removed, by certain considera- 
tions, which we will do well to bear in mind. 

Tn the first place, as has been said already, the law of continuity is not 
a fetich before which we must bow down and worship. It is a principle of 
scientific investigation, but not on that account an unvarying law of nature. 
And if we remember that physical formulz are not wanting in which discon- 
tinuity is plainly involved, we shall be slow to deny that there may be points 
on the curve of development of the human species at which the character of 
the curvature abruptly changes. If the facts are not fully accounted for by 
the hypothesis of continuous growth, there is nothing unscientific in rejecting 
it as inadequate. 

And in the next place, he would be a rash man who would assert with 

confidence that the Christian theory of the evolution of man involves real, 
and not only apparent, discontinuity. To speak of what did or did not 
happen at these remote ages of the past, as if we knew all the facts of the 
case, is in the highest degree presumptuous. To the Divine Mind the whole 
growth of the human race, of the earth, of the solar system, may be marked 
by the most unvarying principles; but we who only see as in a glass darkly 
dre here and there brought up short by facts which we cannot reduce to law. 
To borrow an old illustration, made good use of by the late Bishop of Carlisle 
in one of his delightful essays. Mathematicians tell us that there are many 
curves made up of isolated points, in addition to a continuous curved line. 
To a non-mathematical mind it seems an absurd paradox to maintain that 
a single outlying point can be treated as part of a continuous curve in its 
neighbourhood. But in spite of the apparent absurdity, nothing is more 
certain than that it can be so treated. A curve which to the eye appears to 
be discontinuous and broken is known by the mathematician to follow an 
unvarying law. Now it is not Agnosticism, but common sense, to suppose 
that our knowledge is at least as inferior to that of the Divine Mind as the 
knowledge of geometry possessed by a schoolboy is inferior to the knowledge 
of the skilled mathematician. In short, apparent discontinuity may not 
involve any real breach of law; and, indeed, the whole progress of science 
tends to bring what-were formerly outstanding and anomalous facts’ under 
the protection of general principles. 

When we compare, then, the Christian revelation that man was made 
in the image of God with the teaching of science, we find ourselves constrained 
to depict the curve of progress of the human race in its early stages as a 
‘continuous curve, with a remarkable critical point. The growth was, 

‘on the whole, uniform; but a new power, a new life, was introduced at 
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a certain stage, introduced when, and only when, man became capable of. 
receiving it. ams 

Considerations: such as these seem to give fresh point and force to the, 
comparison suggested by St. Paul: The first Adam became a living soul; the. 
last Adam a life-giving spirit. a 

1. The Incarnation marks a crisis in the history of human life. To the. 
first Adam all the previous history of the animal creation may be said to, 
point. It leads up to man as its goal and final cause. And so with the 
Second Head of the human race. Part of the Divine purpose in creation. 
was, we may well believe, that human nature might be raised to its perfec- 
tion by being brought into union with God. And to Christ, as the Word who 
became flesh, all the previous history of mankind, Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and barbarian, pointed, and for Him it prepared the way. 

2. And again, as with the first Adam, so with the second. He came in 
the fulness of time, at that precise moment when the human race was ready 
for Him. Within the circle of Judaism, the law, as St. Paul assures us in 
oft-quoted words, was a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ. And it is a 
familiar thought that even beyond the borders of the Hebrew people 
we may trace in the training of the other great nations of antiquity a 
discipline preparatory to the Christian revelation. But still, as with the 
first Adam, so with the second. The development which prepared could not 
produce. Christ is not the mere product of the age and country in which 
He appeared. If He is the Son of Man, He is the Son of Man which is in 
heaven. In the fact that man was made in the image of God, theologians 
have thought that they saw something which, humanly speaking, rendered 
possible the subsequent assumption of man’s nature by the Eternal Word. 
But however that may be, this we know, that the Incarnation, like the 
Creation, was not a mere result of orderly development. It was a fresh 
crisis. 

3. Thus when the first Adam became a living soul, the race was endowed 
with gifts which were in no sense results of its past growth. And the like 
may be said of the gifts of Christ. We entirely mistake the position of 
Christianity as the absolute religion if we fail to observe that our Lord 
claims to be not only the Way and the Truth, but also the Life. He puts 
new possibilities of spiritual achievement within the reach of men. In Him, 
as in Adam, a new source of spiritual energy is made accessible; though 
there is a sense, as St. Paul points out, in which there is a contrast as well as 
a comparison. For the gifts of Christ are not only given in His Person, but 
through His Person. He is a life-giving spirit, not only a living soul. 

4, Again, these gifts, as we have seen, were not granted until man was 
in @ position to use them. They were not granted when man was in a state 
of primitive innocence and purity. His nature, as perhaps we may 

conjecture, was not developed sufficiently to profit by them. Long years of 
growth, of discipline—possibly rendered longer by, that backward step in 
human history which we call the Fall—long periods of training were needed 
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before man could appreciate the perfect gifts which were in store. And to 
mention one further point of comparison, and one only. The gifts given to 
the human race in the person of Adam were given in perpetuity. The race 
has not lost them. So, too, the Incarnation brings its gifts to mankind, new 
endowments, new energy, which may be neglected, but which cannot be got 
rid of. The responsibilities of humanity were permanently increased as 
truly at the crisis of the Incarnation as at the crisis of Creation. 

If there be any truth in such a conception of our heritage, as alike the 
sons of Adam and the sons of God, the practical consequences are 
momentous ; though this is not the place to dwell upon them. But in a few 
words the general results may be indicated. Our attitude in regard to the 
Christian Church, our conception of present duty, our hopes of an eternal 
future, are all affected by the truth that God became man and thenceforward 
has never left man to himself. 

1. Our view of the Church is affected by it. The Incarnation of the 
Son of God, which brought fresh vigour to a weary race, is even now the 
source of the life of the Christian Church. The Christian Church is some- 
times spoken of as if it were nothing but « widely-extended and respectable 
society established for the purpose of promoting Christian knowledge. This 
indeed it is, but unless it is something more, then were the most cherished 
convictions of the Apostles but delusions; nay, then was St. Paul entirely 
mistaken when he compared our Lord’s Incarnation to the beginnings of 
self-conscious life on the globe. The Incarnation is a perpetual spring of 
life; that we can hardly repeat to ourselves too often. And the Church 
which the Lord set up on earth is the custodian and the dispenser of the 
Divine gifts thus placed within the reach of men. We cannot say, indeed, 
that the consequences of that wonderful Fact do not extend far beyond the 
limits of Christendom, beyond the pale of the Catholic Church. The 
channels of God’s grace are many. But this we can say, that it is only the 
Christian Society that is empowered to offer these gifts to ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” It is only because of the Incarnation, and through the 
Incarnation, that there is any efficacy in Sacraments. We need not, 
happily, enter into vexed questions as to the mode of operation of Sacra- 
mental grace. The point here emphasized is that Christ offers us in His 
Church gifts which are in no sense the natural and necessary endowments 
of humanity. Indeed, if we only look far enough back, we may see that 
we cannot claim from the circumstances of our pedigree even such common 
faculties as self-conscious reason and the power of choice. They are, to use 
at once the simplest and truest words, the gift of God. And through these 
gifts we are enabled to benefit by those others which Christ offers us in the 
Sacramental system of His Church. The last Adam became a life-giving 
spirit, not only at the moment of Incarnation, but in perpetuity through the 
channel of the Society of which He is the Head. 

2. This affects our conception of present duty. We are responsible for 
the right use of these gifts. The curve of development of the human race 
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seems now, as far as man may judge, to have been continuous for close upon 
nineteen centuries. But the history of the past teaches that these periods 
of continuous growth are periods of discipline. It is in them that the 
world’s training is carried on. A higher gift is never offered until the lower 
has been appreciated. And so it is that men are being trained now in the 
manifold discipline of life that they may be worthy at last to receive those 
good gifts which God hath prepared for them that love Him. 

3. And, lastly, there are not wanting hints in Scripture that once more 
there will be a turning-point in the history of humanity when the gifts of 
the Incarnation have been put to right use, when sin has been conquered, 
when men have learnt to realize that life in Christ of which Apostles speak 
with such certainty and such joy. The seer of the Apocalypse speaks of a 
new heaven and a new earth which are to continue after the former things 
have passed away. Once more a critical point, and then an endless progress, 
@ progress in that knowledge of God which is life eternal. On the curve of 
development of the human race there is an infinite branch. 


CURRENT AMERICAN 
THOUGHT. 


On THE Usscurity oF Fairn. By R. F. Cruarxz, 8.J. (The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review).—St. Paul says that “‘ faith is the evidence of things that appear 
not.” It has always a certain obscurity belonging to it, and which is a part of its 
essence. Whence does this obscurity arise? Is it always in the material object of 
our faith, so that it is impossible to make an act of faith respecting that which is 
already clearly evident to us on grounds of reason? Or does the obscurity of faith 
arise from the formal object or motive of our faith, in that the reception of some 
statement, on the authority of another, in itself throws asort of mist around the 
object on which faith is exercised, even though it may be in itself on other grounds 
evident to our minds? The answer depends on our keeping the distinction between 
human and Divine faith. In human faith we accept some statement on the authority 
of man, who may deceive or be deceived. In Divine faith we accept the statement 
on the authority of God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. The cases, 
accordingly, do not stand on the same footing. 

With human faith, can we accept, on the authority of others, that which we know 
to be true quite independently of their authority? If we have mathematical cer- 
tainty, through working out a problem, we are not interested in the answer to it that 
is given by authority. If we fail in certainty we can believe the authority. An 
element of obscurity, however slight, is necessary to the practical exercise of human 
faith. We believe when we do not know, as the exercise of reason can bring us 
knowledge. We can only walk by human faith when we cannot walk by sight. 
Moral certitude, founded on external testimony, is superfluous to one whose appetite 
for certainty is satisfied to the full by metaphysical or mathematical certainty. 

Does the same rule hold good in relation to Divine faith? Is our acceptance of 
truths on the ground of Divine faith limited to those which are in themselves obscure, 
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to the exclusion of those which are immediately or mediately evident to human 
reason? Is sight compatible with faith? Is the scientific knowledge of some fact 
compatible with a belief in it as the object of Divine revelation? Itmay be admitted 
that the habit of faith, extending as it does to all the dogmas of faith, can co-exist 
with a scientific knowledge of one or other of these dogmas. ‘‘ When I prove on 
grounds of natural reason the existence of God, I do not thereby lose my habitual 
faith in Him.” The mere habit of faith induces no obscurity, and the scientific 
knowledge, involving as it does a perfect clearness in the scientific act of assent, in no 
way interferes with it. When a man makes an act of faith in God, it in no way 
impairs the strength and certainty of the knowledge of God which he had previously 
- acquired by the use of his reason. A mere habitual knowledge respecting anything 
does not involve any actual mental operation; and, therefore, cannot interfere with 
the act of faith respecting it. The question before us narrows itself to this: Is an act 
of faith incompatible with an actual knowledge of the same truth? An act of human 
faith is ; but is an act of Divine faith ? How can faith, which always implies a certain 
obscurity, be exercised on a proposition which is already evident to our minds, and 
respecting which there can be no possible obscurity? Augustine, answering the 
question, What is faith? says that itis the believing what we see not. So much as 
this is true—the truth in which we believe musti be obscure in respect to our motive 
in believing it. But does it follow that it is obscure under any other aspect? 

If faith and reason occupied the same sphere of thought, the evidence afforded by 
reason would necessarily render impossible the obscutity required by faith. Some 
have imagined that the two acts, the act of faith and the act of reason, could be 
combined in one and the same act. But what sort of an act would this be? It 
could not be a merely natural act, since it partakes of the nature of faith. It could 
not be a purely supernatural act, since it is partly based on reason. It could not be 
partly natural and partly supernatural, for in. that case it would combine the 
perfections of the two acts that are supposed to be united in it. It would have the 
supernaturality of the act of faith and the clearness of the. act of natural reason. 
The impossibility of combining an act of faith and an act of reason in one and the 
same mental act does not prevent us from making an act of faith respecting some 
proposition which is already evident to us on grounds of reason. For the two acts 
are not only different acts, but they do not belong to the same order. The act of 
reason is in the natural order, and the act of faith in the supernatural order, and 
therefore they can co-exist, not exactly side by side, but one above the other—the act: 
of faith on the higher and the act of reason on the lower level. 


What kind of obscurity is required in Divine faith? Human authority can 
never give usa certainty at all to be compared with the certainty that is the result 
of demonstration and evidence. It can give at most only moral certainty. Obscurity 
in an act of Divine faith arises from ‘this fact—the assent of faith is based on the 
Divine testimony, and all testimony is in itself something not evident, but obscure. 
Everything that comes to us second-hand is necessarily less clear than that to which 
our mental powers attain directly. In the case of the knowledge we have by Divine 
faith, the source of our information is One whom no man hath seen or can see, who 
dwells in the inaccessible light of His Divine majesty, and is known to us as long as 
we inhabit mortal bodies only through a glass after a dark manner. If He who 
speaks is thus hidden from us, it must needs be that there hangs around His 
utterances an obscurity that will continue until we shall see Him face to face, and 
know as we are known. And the manner in which He imparts the materials of 
knowledge to us is in itself obscure. They usually come to us through some human 
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agency. He has certain established and authoritative media of communication, and 
before we can accept a proposition as one of faith, we have.to be sure of the authority 
of the medium. The channel through which the communication is made involves a 
further obscurity. So even when God reveals any truth to us to be believed on His 
authority, He thereby invests it with a circumambient mist, as far as regards our 
supernatural acceptance of it. Human faith presupposes obscurity in its material 
object, and without it is incapable of energizing; whereas Divine faith supplies the 
obscurity from its own nature, and is quite indifferent to the previous character of its . 
material object as regards its evidence or obscurity, so long as it can claim for it a 
true moral certainty on grounds of reason. We can make an act of faith not only 
respecting things over which there hangs some sort of obscurity in the natural order, 
so that, apart from revelation, we should be at fault to know whether they are true or 
not; but also respecting things perfectly clear and evident, so that there can be no 
doubt whatever of their truth, quite apart from all revelation whatever. 


The obscurity of faith does not mean that its object must be obscure before faith 
comes to shed its light upon it, but that that very light is, from its very nature, a 
light which carries with it an obscurity of its own in its own order. 

If faith is compatible with that which is evident in the natural order, is it 
similarly compatible with the clearness of supernatural evidence? If God reveals to 
us some truth in such a way that we have an actual vision of it in the supernatural 
order, can we any longer make an act of faith respecting it? In such cases, this 
writer affirms, the supernatural field of the human intellect is occupied by a super- 
natural certitude, and there is no further room for the certitude of faith. Nor is 
faith ccmpatible with the beatific vision. Faith is the evidence of things which 
appear not, and, therefore, when the object of our apprehension appears before us 
in the perfect brightness and clearness of the vision of God, faith is not only 
superfluous, but impossible; though the habit of faith will still remain. 

Was the virtue of faith possible to our Blessed Lord while He was on earth ? 
The question is not whether the act of faith was possible to our Lord. His beatific 
vision precludes the idea of the exercise of faith. But was the habit or light of faith 
dwelling within Him, and was it compatible with His Divinity? The writer thinks 
it was impossible that even habitual faith should be present in the Son of God. 
For faith implies the capacity to accept, on extrinsic authority, some truth revealed 
to us by another. The extrinsic authority required by faith could not be present in 
Him in whom there dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead. There could not be 
in His case the obscurity which is of the essence of faith. We must, therefore, 
believe that neither in act nor in habit was the virtue of faith possible to the Son 
of God. 

At the same time, whatever of perfection was to be found in faith was of 
necessity to be found in His human nature. In faith two acts concur, and in the 
habit of faith two different habits are combined. The one is in the intellect, the 
other in the will. The one is an infused intellectual disposition, and is the principle 
which elicits the assent of faith. The other is supernatural disposition of the will, 
which elicits the necessary loyalty and readiness to believe. Now, the assent of 
faith was absolutely impossible in our Lord, and consequently the actual and 
efficacious will which moves the intellect to believe was also impossible. But it is 
quite a different case with that disposition of the will that renders him in whom it 
is found full of that loyal obedience that is ready to accept on God’s authority 
whatever He may reveal, if so be its possessor is placed in a condition where such 
obedience of faith should be possible to Him. Our Lord had the virtue of faith in 
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this sense, that in His human will was present srengting that is required for the 
obedience or the merit of faith. 


Woman’s InDEBTEDNESS TO CHRISTIANITY. . By Rev. Georce Francis GREENE, 
Cranford, N.J. (Christian Thought).—What is the factor of Christianity in the world- 
wide process of the emancipation of woman? There can be no doubt that woman 
possesses a larger freedom in her domestic, social, and legal relations in states of 
society dominated by the spirit of Christianity than elsewhere; nor that her con- 
dition is in process of improvement throughout Christian lands. Buckle seems to 
ascribe the emancipation of the sex to the growing respect for material wealth. 
Others ascribe the result to Teutonic influences. Others take this position: “ the 
modern social and legal position of woman, while it owes much to ancient German 
customs, has been far more influenced by the estimate set upon woman by the 
Christian doctrine.” _ Which of these views is correct ? 


We must first secure a true definition of Christianity. The spirit of Christianity 
is the spirit of Christ. Christianity is what Christ was, and is, and teaches. It is 
not responsible for the human perversions of the Master’s teachings. It is one thing 
to show that a corrupt Church has at times borne heavily against woman. It is quite 
another to show that God’s Word, the constitution of Christianity, has not always 
extended to her a helping hand. A second step is to determine the precise teaching 
of Christianity concerning woman. A third is to determine what the “ethnic 
religions ” teach and require concerning woman. A fourth is to determine the actual 
condition of woman in un-Christian lands. A fifth is to determine the condition of 
woman in societies in which Christianity has most largely entered into the life of the 
people ; as in Western Europe and America, The last step is to decide, as precisely 
as possible, upon the extent to which civil and social conditions in all lands are shaped 
by their religions. Two principles are laid down which the author regards as unassail- 
able. (1) If it shall appear that the condition of woman in Christian countries is not 
determined by the religion of those countries, then the latter are an exception to an 
otherwise universal fact. (2) If it shall appear that in such countries other causes 
than the doctrines of the Bible have operated toward the liberation of woman, the 
Christian faith is still to be regarded as one of the causes of it, the importance of 
which is to be measured by the extent and sincerity of Christian belief in those 
countries. 

What is the position of woman in the history and in the ethics of the Bible? The 
Old Testament account of creation pronounces woman man’s helper and companion. 
The equality of man and woman in the home is demanded in the Decalogue, the soul 
of the Old Covenant, where cqual honour is required for the father and the mother. 
The normal place of woman in Judaism was that of domestic and social freedom and 
honour. Judaism was Christianity in the bud. Christianity was the flower and fruit 
of Judaism.. Christ did two things for woman in His teachings. (1) He emphasized 
the law of monogamy. (2) He gave her a title to equal rights and equal honours with 
man, on the ground of her humanity. He recognized no sex in discipleship. 
Throughout New Testament history the women and men who were disciples dis- 
charged the same social and religious functions, apparently without a thought any- 
where of an inequality, save that the women did not exercise authority. So far 
as the Christian Church has ever dealt severely with woman, it has been due toa 
misapprehension of the teachings of the Apostles Peter and Paul. The very heart 
of Christianity is in Paul’s words: “For all the law is fulfilled, even in this, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But this principle is peculiar to Christianity. 
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All false systems of religion exalt the love of God above the love due to our 
fellow-men, and tell us that we may serve God by injuring our. fellows. The 
final outworking of the law, that we must love our neighbours as ourselves, must 
be the removal everywhere of all unjust restrictions upon the freedom of woman. 
Contrast with the ideal freedom of woman, in the view of Biblical history and 
doctrine, her social condition in all the pagan societies that were contemporaneous 
with Judaism, or early Christianity, of which we possess any knowledge. Among 
pre-historic savages the law of conduct was simply the law of brute strength, which 
involved the enslavement of woman. The picture of woman in early historic pagan 
societies is gloomy in the extreme. In ancient India women were the slaves of their 
husbands. In ancient Persia women could be imprisoned at the caprice of their 
husbands. The religion of the Syrians involved the compulsory sacrifice of woman’s 
honour. The Babylonians were accustomed to sell their marriageable women at 
auction. The law of the Medes required each man to have seven wives. The 
Scythian women were slaves, and their widows were slain on the graves of their 
husbands. In Egypt polygamy was admitted on an almost unlimited scale. 


What was the condition of woman in pagan Greece? In the Homeric age 
women of all classes appear to have been bought and sold as slaves, and to have 
been utterly at the mercy of man’s will and whim. Conjugal affection could have had 
no reality. In later Greece custom forbade a wife from eating at the same table 
with her husband. Socrates thanked God daily that he had been born neither a 
slave nora woman. In the land of the Cesars, even at the height of the glory of 
the Eternal City, womanhood was practically a badge of dishonour and contempt. 
Before the law woman had no rights independent of her husband. He could divorce 
her at pleasure. The female portion of the slaves were treated like brutes. ‘ At the 
close of the Republic the moral licence was frightful.” Dr. Storrs says, ‘“ Habitual 
and contemptuous distrust of the sex was in the very life of the governing classes. 
It ruled custom, shaped statutes, and entered with depraving and dominating force 
the highest minds.” ; 

Confucius does not teach that sacredness attaches to the marriage-relation. He 
requires the most abject and unreasoning submission of the wife to the will of her 
husband. Liberty, in or out of the home, is not permitted to her. The women of 
China, one-third of all living women, are now dwelling in a starless night of ignur- 
ance and sorrow. The Koran places peculiar restrictions upon woman, and those 
restrictions generally exist in real life. It forbids woman to appear in ,public 
unveiled; it permits polygamy and female slavery. Mrs. Reichardt says: “Itisa 
cruel wrong to talk of conjugal love, of marriage felicity among Moslems, whose very 
religion casts the poisoned shade of the upas-tree on the holiest of all ties.” The 
condition of women in Moslem lands, social, intellectual, and moral, is sad in the 
extreme. 

What is the condition of woman in Christian communities? Wherever the 
Gospel prevailed in the infancy of the Christian Church the sex was treated with an 
honour that could find expression only among a class that accepted the royal law of 
love as a Divine rule. A new sacredness came to attach to marriage. A new honour 
was accorded to motherhood. We need not dwell upon the gradually expanding idea 
of woman’s place and mission under the developing of Christian doctrine throughous 
the Christian centuries. 

Two things should be remembered. (1) We ought not to expect to find woman 
ideally free and happy in any Christian state. Human conditions forbid, equally to 
both sexes, an ideal blessedness this side of the grave. (2) Nor is it fair to condemn 
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Christianity, so far as woman is concerned, if she has not, in a nominally Christian 
state, obtained her full emancipation. It is a truism that Christianity anywhere is 
responsible only for those customs and institutions which spring from its own teach- 
ings. And, strictly speaking, there is no Christian nation on earth; and there never 
has been. It is manifestly unfair to blame Christianity for the limitations or defects 
attaching to.any social state which are strictly due to un-Christian causes. The true 
inquiry is,—So far as the principles of the Gospel prevail in so-called Christian 
societies, has the result, in its bearing upon woman, been wholesome or otherwise ? 
It needs but a glance at the conditions of European or American society to determine 
this question. 

To summarize. Among all the pagan peoples of history woman has appeared as 
the slave or plaything of man. Under no heathen civilization, past or present, has 
she, as a rule, ‘possessed both freedom and virtue, We have concluded that in every 
state the social order is shaped and coloured primarily by the prevailing religion. In 
every religion except Christianity ethical precepts approach nearest to the Divine 
rule at their birth. For example, in Confucianism, while the teachings of its founder 
involve a sort of philanthropy, the principle finds less and less application as a rule 
of individual conduct in the course of time. It is not that these religions necessarily 
lose their influence, but that their moral qualities deteriorate. The plant flowers at 
its birth and then withers. The system of ethics of the Bible, on the contrary, is a 
vital spark that ever expands into new forms of strength and beauty with the growth 
of the race, All the ethnic religions have doubtless shown us all that they can ever 
accomplish for womanhood. Christianity is far from having yet revealed its com- 
pletest fruits on any of its branches. Christ aims to lead humanity, as it is prepared 
to follow, step by step, to the perfect blessedness of the perfect era. “The pagan 
world did its best, and gave us the women of Rome’s Golden Age, and perished. 
Christianity has not yet wrought its best, is ever mounting upward, but already in 
place and power a pure womanhood sits enthroned.” 


Tue RewatTion or THE Cuurcn To Socran Rerorm. By Mr. Davm Krstey, 
Madison, Wisconsin (The Bibliotheca Sacra).—This article is only concerned with 
the alleged failure of the Church to do her duty in matters of practical concern in the 
life of society, and the alleged consequent alienation of the masses from her. Thereisa 
feeling abroad that, if Christianity be what it claims to be, it should justify its preten- 
sions by bringing about the social regeneration for which the world is working. It is 
alleged that, in consequence of its failure to do so, it is losing its “‘hold” on the 
masses of the people, and that the alienation of the masses from the Church is at 
once the sign and the expression of the decay of the Christian religion. The German 
economist, Roscher, has declared that the alienation of the masses from the Church 
is one of the five main causes of the social discontent, and of the strength and 
progress of socialistic schemes. The complaint against the Church is really a double 
one. (1) It is said that the Church as a body, or as an organization, takes but little 
direct interest, and still less direct action, in the great questions of the methods of 
elevating the masses, the abolition of poverty, the reformation of the criminal, the 


suppression of injustice on the part of wealth towards poverty, the protection of the 


industrially weak, as the factory girl, the shop girl, and children and women 
employed in our mills. The Church does little, it is asserted, towards the suppression 
of the spirit of greed which prompts great corporations sometimes to sacrifice the 
health and life of employés for gain; she does not interfere in disputes between 
labourers and employers to establish justice in their relations, and she is usually 
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arrayed against the working men in any struggle for their rights, or the betterment 
of their conditions in life. (2) It is said that, with all her influence, the Church fails 
to produce in actual life more justice, more purity, more self-sacrifice; she fails to 
influence conduct, to make the lives of her professors any nobler tian those of other 
people. The church-member is no less unscrupulous in business than the non- 
church-member. 


The usual excuse made on behalf of the Church is that she has concerned herself 
so much with theology that she has neglected religion: has fixed her attention on a 
future life, and so failed to take proper interest in this life. The complaints against 
the Church may be grouped into two classes according to the thoughts underlying 
them, (1) Those whose underlying thought is that the principles of Christianity 
have not the power which is claimed for them. Those who believe this logically 
deny that the Christian religion’ is the proper force to which to look for social 
regeneration. (2) Those who say that the Church has too much emphasized faith 
instead of works; has preached doctrine instead of righteous living: that the great 
body of Christians has mistaken either the chief need of men, or else the best means 
of supplying the need ; that the spiritual policy of her founders and supporters has 
been wrong, and that a change should now be made whereby the Church shall pay 
more attention to the material accessories of a “‘ good life” here than to the spiritual 
conditions of a good life hereafter. All admit the desirability of improvement in the 
physical conditions of life ; the difference concerns these points,—is it the province of 
the Church, as such, to concern herself directly with such matters, and, if this is a 
part of her duty, can it be said that her past and present policy and methods have 
tended to its performance? Of course it must be understood that the only “ hold” the 
Church-in our time has upon the people is that which she can command by the sweet- 
ness and purity of her principles. Her hold depends no longer, as it once did, on 
external power, but on internal influence. The loss of formal authority is not a real 
loss. We have gained liberty of thought and action, a broader and juster view of life, 
a higher conception of God, and a better physical and social life, with greater 
possibilities of progress; for all that is sweetest, and noblest, and purest in civilized 
life to-day is very largely the result of the action of the Christian Church, which, with 
all her mistakes, has through the centuries been a purifying and regenerating force in 
the world’s life. 

When the Christian Church was founded, the restraining tenets of even the old 
pagan religions had pretty much lost their force. Lecky says the prevalent 
philosophy “did much to encourage virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice!” 
The philosophical, political, social, and moral influence of the Christian movement 
was to emphasize the individual, to elevate his character, to ennoble his life. Hence, 
Christianity, unlike paganism, made moral teaching its main object. It had to 
influence the will: that is, it had to supply motives to the individuals whom it sought 
to improve. The chief motives came from the doctrine of the future life. The 
Church’s emphasis of doctrine was for the purpose of elevating individual character ; 
and her assertion of the importance of the individual as against society was but a 
method of improving society. Her action was an unconscious recognition of the great 
truth, that it is useless to try to construct a faultless social structure out of elements 
that are themselves faulty. Until the value of his own life was impressed on the 
individual, until he learned to appreciate virtue, faith, self-sacrifice, from practising 
them, he could not be expected to regard it as his duty to try to secure these things 
for others. 

The work which the Church has done in social reform may be this summarized, 
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She interfered in the labour question, as it then existed, by making easier the life of 
the serf and the slave, and insisting on the observance of justice and brotherhood 
between master and man; she rendered life more secure by the. enforcement of justice 
generally; and she has, certainly until very recently, every one will admit, been the 
chief agent in charitable and criminal reform. It is true that these were indirect 
results of her general policy, that they were not her chief aim, but incidental effects 
of the aim she had in view, and of the policy that she followed. But that very fact 
is evidence that her aim and methods were chosen wisely for the circumstances of the 
world’s life. Hence it is but fair to conclude that the aim of the Church in the past, 
namely, the uplifting of individual character, was the true one for the existing situa- 

tion ; that the method, the use of an external motive, was the correct one for attain- 
" ing her purpose ; and that the results of her policy have been justified even by the 
social reforms which:have indirectly sprung from it. 

The individual must continue to be the centre of the Church’s activity; the 
development of good character, the promotion of the growth of moral fibre, the 
preparation, in short, for a higher and better life, must in the future, as in the 
past, be her chief aim, the object of her most earnest solicitude. It is fair, how- 
ever, to ask whether the motive on which she has hitherto relied can by itself 
serve her purpose any longer. Whether it may not be replaced or supplemented 
with some other incentive; and whether, under modern industrial and social 
conditions, direct and organized participation in social questions, as such, is not 
desirable, perhaps necessary, for the furtherance of her purpose of saving ‘indi- 
viduals for a better life. There is no doubt that the motive formerly relied on 
by. the Church has largely lost its power with the masses. The intensity of the 
desire for physical comforts endangers the higher aspirations of the soul. And, 
more serious still, even among church-members themselves the preaching of the 
doctrine of future punishment, as a reason for a good life here, has largely lost 
its force. The explanation of this is found in the tendency of all organizations 
to become mechanical and formal. Contentment with the merely doctrinal side 
of religion is a source of danger to the Church. In order to carry out her plan 
of the salvation of the individual, the Church of to-day must lay a greater emphasis 
on duty and brotherly love than she has ever done before. This motive must 
largely take the place of the incentive of fear. Should not the Church now teach 
that salvation for each is to be found in the fulfilment of duty to others, and in 
a life full of beneficence to one’s fellow-men? The emphasis of these motives 
would be but the emphasis of that law of love which Christ taught as only second 
in the list of commandments, Another reason why Church activity in social 
reform is necessary to the attainment of -its: purpose in saving the individual is 
found in the nature of modern industrial life. 


What is the proper position for the Church to take? At what specific reforms 
should she aim, and what methods can she follow? The first reform is within 
herself. She should enforce to-day in matters of conduct and life the authoritative 
standard which she exercised in her early history, and which she has always more or 
less rigidly enforced in matters of doctrine. And she must get rid of the materialism 
which so largely affects her, and taints her spiritual life. But we must always keep 
in mind that the main work of the Church is to feed the spiritual and moral nature 
of men. It is properly the work of the State to deal with social problems. The 
Church’s mission is primarily spiritual, the development of moral fibre, sweetness, 
purity, and charity. The indirect power of the Church for social improvement 
is as limitless as the capability of human character for improvement, and as the 
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duration of the life of man on earth. The direct power, on the other hand, is very 
limited. 

Two cautions the Church most observe in her action in social matters. The first 
is that suffering is sometimes necessary for the development of strength of character, 


for the sufferer’s future highest welfare. The second caution is that the Church must ~ 


be careful not to let her charity support or promote injustice. The Church has its 
mission to all classes, and must be careful not to set one class against another. 


GoLtp aND Gopiiness. By Pres. E. Bensamin ANnDREws, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. (Christian Thought).—Our Saviour’s teaching in Matt. xxv. 27 is 
full of interest from an economic point of view. It reads thus:—* Thou oughtest 
therefore to have put my money to the bankers, and at my coming I should have 
received back mine own with interest.” It was Christ’s habit to put lessons into the 
skeletons and the drapery of His parables; to teach in so adroit a manner that the 
very incidents of His teaching, instead of misleading, shall be helpful in the ascer- 
tainment of truth. We have a right to infer, from Christ’s way of framing this 
parable, that He approves, as morally just, the habit of receiving interest on loaned 
funds. The servant was wicked because he did not take measures to secure interest 
on his talents. 

But the acceptance of interest was universally condemned throughout the 
ancient world, by Jew and by Gentile alike, by Moses, by Hebrew prophets, and by 
Greek philosophers. Aristotle is very emphatic upon the point. Christ was in 
advance in His teaching concerning economic and social life. If taking interest is 
right, then wealth in general, if it is rightly used, is a legitimate possession; and 
the use of money or capital in the way of deposit is a helpful and excellent use. 
Consider (1) the false views about wealth which those who have little or no wealth 
cherish. They think wealth is unnecessary, that the world could get on just as well 
without it, perhaps even better. But civilization is manifestly dependent on wealth. 
It is absolutely indispensable to any sort of life among human beings that shall be 
worthy to be lived. Wealth is sometimes spoken of as necessary, but a necessary 
evil, But if it is strictly necessary to the higher, or even to the lower, life of man, 
it cannot be intrinsically an evil. Unless you make the owning of money an end, 
it need not be asin. Many people abuse themselves with the notion that the wealth 
of the world, or of any community, is a fixed limited sum, like the shares in a bank, 
so that if one man gets a dcllar more, another man must put up with a dollar less. 
But in the honest doing of business, it is not true that one man’s blessing need be 
another man’s loss. The wealth of any land or neighbourhood is like leavened 
dough, not like a fixed sum. Divide, and subdivide, and each mass, if rightly used 
speedily becomes as great as the whole was. In gambling one side or the other 
must lose; in honest business both may gain, and éommonly do. Wealth, in 
whosesoever hands it may be, is humanity’s machinery, wherewith to get its living. 
The more of it, the better living humanity will get. 

On the other hand, some, even among the poor, think wealth to be almost 
the absolute good. They imagine that if they had it they would be lastingly 
happy. They murmur because riches are so unevenly distributed. But of the 
alleged inequalities of fortune among human beings, some are real, and some only 
apparent. All the strictly real ones, those not somehow compensated sooner or 
later, are due simply to differences of character. Among those equally good, 
diversities of what is called fortune are purely outward and illusory. This is true; 
no mere change in a man’s external estate will enable him to get one whit more 
actual net good out of life. , 
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Some are continually affirming, or at least implying, that massed wealth in 
private hands is of necessity a calamity and a curse. They cannot look upon a 
very rich man as a good man. It must be admitted that there is a certain danger 
attaching to the colossal massing of wealth. It is certainly healthier and safer 
for wealth to be pretty well distributed ; but no such ideal state of things is possible 
without a radical re-organization of human society. One more mistaken notion may 
be dealt with. We continually hear remarks to the effect that wealth is a good, but 
that it is only good to do good with, the speaker meaning by this simply that it is 
good to give away in benevolence. But desirable as the devotion of money 
in charity may be, it must still be laid down as the rule that, on the whole, the 
best way to do good to our fellows by means of. our wealth is to use our wealth in 
employing our fellows; that is, to invest our money as capital, so as to support 
honest, industrious men and women in earning wages. Were not the greater part 
of the wealth existing at any given time used productively, soon there would be 
no wealth to use charitably. 

Consider (2) certain wrong conceptions held by the rich themselves in relation 
to wealth. The immense and fatal error about wealth among wealthy people 
themselves is that their right to it is absolute, against God as against men. 
They are thus led to waste vast amounts of :it in idle luxury, and to ignore the 
demands of legitimate and proper charity. Idle luxury must be distinguished 
from luxury that is not idle. Much of the wealth which is invested in needless, 
to say nothing of positively harmful things, is lost to society as truly as if sunk 
in the Pacific Ocean. It is because of the immense waste of wealth in idle 
luxury that men have so little which they can give for charitable purposes, 
educational purposes, &c. Wealth must not be thought of as an absolute good, 
it is only a relative good, intended to contribute to interests of all sorts, which 
are higher and more spiritual than is the mere possession of wealth. 

What would come to’pass if people, especially wealthy people, understood the 
true nature of wealth, and acted accordingly? (1) The wealth amassed by human 
beings would be earned, and not merely gotten. (2) The greater part of poverty 
would disappear—begging in the streets, and nagging importunity for gifts by repre- 
sentatives of various charity interests and organizations. (3) The healing of most 
labour troubles, those painful hostilities between the ranks of labourers and the ranks 
of capitalists which are now so common. The main cause of ill-feeling could be 
entirely obviated by working people themselves, if they had the spirit of Him who 
uttered the parable of the man who failed to send his master’s money to the banker’s. 

A proper understanding of the subject would accrue to the betterment of the 
characters of wealthy people themselves. When any one has amassed great wealth, 
however honestly, fearful pressure is brought to bear upon the man to regard it too 
much as an end, and to bend all his energies to the further swelling of the pile, how in- 
ordinate soever it may be. Wealth is buta means toanend. Happy is chat man who, 
owning houses and lands, mills and railways, stocks and bonds, is yet bigger than all 
these, using them, and forbidding them to use him ; remembering his God, his Church, 
his country, and his kind, and so utilizing the opportunities of earth to lay up 
treasure in heaven. This universe is the richer in all ways for suchaman. But 
equally to be commended is the poor man who is not overcome by the world, who 
does not envy the rich, or waste his existence in struggling to ape them, or rave at 
God and society because his lot is what it is, or shut his mind to that blessedness 
which is higher than what Mammon can bestow. “I never chide the labouring 
classes for their unrest. Much of itis from God. Itis the glory and hope of our 
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age that the common man is at last astir and vocal, and must be heeded. Nor are 
men to blame for wanting more of the world’s valuables. The appetite for gain, in 
itself, is no part of our depravity; and the time is coming when, in the case of each 
honest man, it will be gratified.” 


Tur Primitive Creep or Man. By Connt B. Patten, LL.D. (The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review).—The oft reiterated assertion on the part of modern 
infidelity, that the loss of religious faith neither necessitates a loss of hope in the 
future, nor the lack of an incentive to a virtuous life, has its basis in an assumption 
which may not be passed unchallenged. We are told that we have no reason to 
despond, even if we do find the creeds of men subject to the same laws of growth 
and decay which govern all things human. Men’s religions, it is said, are, like their 
temples, builded up only to crumble away under the flight of time and the shocks of 
chgnge. The reason of their having been, lay in the imperfect apprehension of man’s 
destiny natural to the race in the years of infancy, when the painful riddle of the 
earth was read in the language of childhood, and the puerile imagination of primitive 
man construed the mysteries of life into the hobgoblins of the nursery. Such was 
the origin, it is said, of all creeds; but now we must expect new standards of truth, 
a more perfect comprehension of man’s place in the universe, and a more accurate 
measure of his moral needs and cravings. We are not, however, to imagine that 
religion is dead. It has but evolved into a higher form. The past religions of man- 
kind are but empty husks, from which the living creature that once breathed in them 
has fled for ever. It is but natural, then, to cast them aside as we would our worn- 
out garments. 


There is much that seems to support such ideas. The world’s religious history 
is a scene of darkness and confusion. The dissonant clamours of conflicting creeds 
strike stridently on the ear. Nations and their creeds rise and fall together. 
Religion, like all other things human, is in a constant flux, and history seems to 
write upon its forehead the same legend of mortality. When we first contemplate 
the varied scheme of man’s religions the mesh seems inextricable. Turn to the 
religious systems of Greece and Rome, our first feeling is one of utter helplessness. 
On every side we meet the grossest idolatry, so loathsome in its mythology that 
Professor Max Miiller has styled it ‘a period of temporary insanity through which 
the human mind had to pass.” Their pantheons embraced gods of the most abject 
type, born, it seems, of every phantasy possible to a defiled imagination. “In Zeus 
we see magnified force, endowed with all human vices and inflamed with the grossest 
human passions—he is cruel, revengeful, lustful, utterly regardless of all moral 
restraint; Hére is a jealous virago, vindictive and quarrelsome; Athéne is merciless; 
Aphrodite the embodiment of sensuality, and her cult a celestial sanction of rites 
unmentionable; Priapus typified even lower bestial passions; and Dionysos was the 
divine embodiment of all dissoluteness; Phoebus Apollo knows no compassion, and 
Artemis is a passionless counterpart of her brother—both smite their rivals with 
relentless pleasure. Well might the period of Greek mythology be called an insanity 
of the human mind.” 

In spite, however, of the confusion and moral disorder that prevailed in the 
Olympian hierarchy, we do find a consistent meaning in Greek polytheism if. we only 
look for it in the right direction. The Greeks inherited their pantheon, at least 
substantially, from a people much older than themselves. All the Indo-European 
races are descendants of common ancestors, whom we first know as dwellers on the 
northern slopes of the Hindu-kush range of mountains in Central Asia. Through 
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the aid of the science of philology the secret of the polytheistic creeds of all Indo- 
Europeans has been unlocked, and such a flood of light thrown in upon their religious 
systems as to clear the else utter darkness which had gathered so densely around 
them. The Greek system is derivatively and fundamentally Aryan. The ancient 
Aryan religion, we discover from the Vedas, was a nature-worship, with the sun or 
sky as chief divinity, around which are grouped the defied forms of the lesser powers 
of nature. Sun, moon, earth, wind, storm, and cloud are woven together in one 
diversified system, whose elements are as various as the manifold aspects which 
these phenomena assume during the course of day and night throughout the seasons 
of the year. Amongst the Aryans this nature was conscious, as the etymology of 
their divine names show. Thus Dyaus (Zeus) was “the Bright Shining One.” With 
them physical nature, under its thousand and one ever-shifting aspects, was the object 
of a conscious worship, and as long as it remained conscious their creed enjoyed that 
unity which is to be found in nature itself. As the Aryan tribes migrated and 
settled in different new countries, diversity of climate and location by degrees 
modified and expanded their creed into the divergent systems of mythology, which so 
perplexed the learned world until the light of philology came to explainthem. ‘The 
polytheisms of all Aryan-descended peoples may, therefore, be justly reduced to 
the conscious nature-worship of their ancestors, who, looking out upon the world 
around them, and finding the need of rendering divine homage in their hearts, fell 
down and adored the vast and mysterious system of nature. Not knowing, pr having 
lost the knowledge of, nature’s God, they worshipped nature itself.” 

Is there a similar conclusion to be reached by a study of the mythologies of 
Semitic peoples? Taking the Egyptians as Semitic—they may prove to have been 
Turanian—the multitude of their divinities at first perplexes the investigator. 
Divide them how you may, their name is legion. Defined distinctly in the system 
are three classes of divinities—sun-gods, sky-gods, and earth-gods. Egyptian 
polytheism was, therefore, principally a sun-worship, and although in the process of 
time the Egyptians, like the Indo-Europeans, lost all conscious knowledge of the 
primitive character of their system under the gradual accretions of a popular 
mythology, their religious system must have originally taken its rise from a conscious 
nature-worship of the objects personified in the later divinities of its pantheon. 

The Chaldean pantheon exhibits the same primitive elements. It is made up of 
sun, sky, and earth divinities, the first mentioned taking precedence. In the first 
triad we have Anu, the hidden sun, the ruler of spirits and a far-off city, the lord of 
darkness, the father of the gods. Next in order is Bil, the midday sun, the emblem 
of royalty, like the Egyptian Phra. The third member is Hoa, the sun’s rays, lord of 
the abyss, lord of the great deep, the intelligent fish, akin to the Philistine Dagon. 
In the second triad rank Sin or Urke, the moon-god; San, the disc of the sun; and 
Vul, the air. Following these are the gods of the five planets, Nebo (Mercury), 
Ishtar (Venus), Nergal (Mars), Bel-Merodach (Jupiter), Nin (Saturn). 

The gods of the Caanite nations (all Semitic peoples other than the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Jews) show the same characteristics; they are all personifications of 
the sun or his rays. Moloch, Baal, Chemosh, Baalzebub, are the .sun or his rays 
under fierce and malignant aspects, to whom in propitiation human sacrifices must 
be offered. Thammuz is the softer and gentler aspect of the great luminary of 
heaven. Ashtoreth, or Astarte, is the moon goddess. Semitic polytheisms are 
evidently derived from a primitively conscious nature-worship, with the sun as chief 
divinity, and in the course of time they degenerated into a mythological system in 
which the conscious element was entirely lost. 
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Max Miiller says of the Turanian Chinese: “ We find an ancient, colourless, and 
unpoetical religion, a religion we might almost venture to call monosyllabic, 
consisting of the worship of a host of single spirits, the sun, the storms, the lightning, 
mountains, rivers, one standing by the other without any mutual attraction, without 
any higher principle to hold them together. There was a primitive Turanian religion 
before the race broke up and separated.” Is this primitive Turanian religion any- 
thing like the primitive Aryan and the primitive Semitic? The writer examines the 
Chinese mythology, whose primary figure is Tien, which means heaven, and identifies 
the primitive Turanian religion as also a nature-worship, with the sun as chief 
divinity. 

In process of time the primitive form degenerates into an unconscious nature- 
worship, and grows finally into a cumbersome mythology. The Greek Zeus was a 
mythical being, but the Aryan Dyaus was the actual sky or heaven. This decay can 
be traced in all the systems of religion that have been mentioned. In the process, 
universal to all polytheisms, we may observe a movement from simplicity to multi- 
plicity, from unity to division. The development is both multiple and analytical. 
Gods are multiplied, and the same god is divided over and over again. Primarily, 
then, we have one object of worship, which becomes in the course of time divided 
into many distinct deities. In this we perceive a loss of simplicity, and a descent 
from unity. The older grow the polytheisms, the larger the number of their 
divinities and the wider the divisions. Accompanying these changes is the loss of the 
consciousness of the real object of worship, and the gradual transfer of the cult from 
it to a host of mythical beings. 


We have seen that in all the pantheons of ancient peoples the sun-god holds the 
foremost place. But back of the sun-god looms the presence of one greater still. 
This distant god has no symbol and no altar; his cult was vagu® and rare. He was 
a hidden god, and seems to have been beyond the capacity of the popular imagination. 
He was regarded as too remote from men to concern himself about them or their 
affairs, and dwelt in mystery inaccessible to the human mind. Yet he was always 
present: never too distant not to be at last recognized. The Egyptians called him 
Ammon, the concealed god. Among the Semitic peoples of Asia, Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Canaatic, and for the nomads of the desert, he was Il or El (the Allah of Mahomet). 
To the older Aryans he was Dyaus, superseded in the popular worship by Indra, the 
sun-god. In all polytheisms we discover this seemingly contradictory element, a dim 
conception of a Supreme Being back of the gods of the pantheon, universally 
acknowledged in spite of his remoteness, and in spite of the firm hold rival gods had 
upon the popular imagination. We know that the history of the Jews shows their 
national and political existence to have been one prolonged struggle to maintain their 
monotheism. 

What could have been the religious creed which preceded this sun-worship ? 
Man could never have begun with the worship of ghosts and stocks and stones, and 
then risen to a conscious sun-worship. The worship of ghosts and stocks and stones 
could only have developed after man had abandoned his conscious sun-worship, in 
later ages of degeneration and decay. Ghost-worship and fetichism could never have 
been the first, but must have been the last, form of man’s religious veneration, 
Looking out upon nature around him, primitive man selected, by an almost invincible 
choice, the name used for its most enduring, wide-extending, and majestic object 
(the sun) wherewith to express in human speech his thought of the Eternal, Omni-* 
present, Omnipotent Being who rules and governs the universe. 

Man could never have come to the worship of false gods if he had not once 
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known the true God. The esoteric meaning of heathenism has but one lesson to 
teach : it was the human heart’s prevailing sense of the existence of a Supreme Being 
imperfectly endeavouring to express its meaning through the multitudinous forms of 
error. This is the clue to guide us safely through the snarl of man’s religious history, 
and without it all is inextricable confusion. 


Is Gop RESPONSIBLE FoR ORIGINAL Sin? By Leuven W. Serrezt, Plainfield, 
N.J. (Christian Thought)—What is law? A rule of conduct made by a competen’ 
authority. What is the effect of every law? It shows to those under it that there is 
an authority to make it. It shows that there is an authority tc enforce it. It shows 
that man cannot do as he likes. It is an instructor to compel a recognition of 
governmental, as distinguished from individual, responsibility. When the simple law 
was given to our first parents, ‘‘ You must not eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil,” it is evident that the Lord had a right as Creator to give the com- 
mand, and that man could obey and disobey. In disobeying, our first parents obtained 
a@ new experience. No longer in a condition of implicit obedience, like the rest of 
creation, they discovered a new power that had not before come into action. In this 
act they came to a knowledge of good and evil; before they only knew good, now 
evil is added to their experience. They know now of the power of the Law Maker 
to punish, and try to hid themselves. They learn that they cannot do as they like; 
they are instructed in government, and take the first lesson in obedience, and that 
lesson is enforced by an expulsion from Eden, and a knowledge of sin. 

No instruction can be received except by experience, or from others. The 
knowledge of good and evil had to be learned in order to step into a higher plane of 
ex'stence than animal instinct. Some one had to fall or disobey to get that 
knowledge. 

What is the difference between law and grace? Law is compulsion and punish- 
ment to the disobedient and incorrigible, and grace isa loving, earnest desire to obey, 
and be in harmony with the Creator: or, as it might be expressed, the law shut men 
in prison and compelled obedience; grace liberates, and life becomes the mani- 
festation of loving obedience in the inmost soul to the will of God. Is God, then, the 
author of sin? God is the author of law, and the giver of power to obey or to 
disobey, and sin is original sin with every person who knows the law and disobeys. 
Disobedience brings experience, and happy is the man who takes the experience of 
others and profits by it in striving to leave sin alone. We need not go back to 
Adam, and lay the fault of sin on him, or on Eve, or on the serpent, or on God; the 

‘fault is nearer home, inthe voluntary and known disobedience of each one. The 
entire law, the same as the Sabbath law, was made for man, and not man for the 
law. Barbarism is substantially no law. Civilization aims at perfect law, and 
perfect liberty in obedience to law. So Christianity aims at perfection, not by 
ignoring law, not by being shut up in prison so as not to be able to sin; but it aims 
at perfect liberty by obedience to the Divine will, written in the heart under an 
enlightened conscience guided by the Holy Spirit. 

Original sin, then, is in ourselves. God is the author of law, not of sin. 
Experience from disobedience shows the soul its own needs. 


Tue TENDENCIES oF Natura VatuEes. By Professor Epwarp A. Ross (The 
* Yale Review).—During its youth political economy was mainly a theory of prosperity. 
With Ricardo political economy became a theory of values. During the industrial 
revolution that came between Smith and Ricardo social values had been silently but 
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swiftly displacing the private values of the earlier economy. Whence come these 
values that prevail over such wide areas, and govern the exchanges of such vast 
quantities of wealth? Whose will lies behind them? How are they fixed? In 
what way are values determined by men’s production? In what way do they deter- 
mine men’s economic rewards? The distribution of wealth which they effect, is it 
just or unjust ? Thus the orig?_, constitution, laws, and tendencies of values become 
the characteristic problem of economics. Arising at the place where wants and goods 
mutually intercept each other, value can be mastered only by tracing the détermi- — 
nants of each. It involves production, seeing production shapes itself with reference 
to securing maximum value. It involves consumption, seeing consumption shapes 
itself with reference to expending minimum value. It is distribution, seeing that a 
value is always somebody’s reward. With individual production, the producer’s 
reward varies with the value of his product. With social production, it varies with 
the value of the intermediate goods or services furnished by the co-operator. Values 
are an order of phenomena strictly social. 

The first conclusion concerning market values was that they play about certain 
natural values, and that these natural values are equal to costs of production. It was 
next held that these natural or normal values are in proportion to respective quan- 
tities of labour and uses of capital required, or, in other words, to cost of production. 
Articles with the same cost of production have the same value. But no sooner had 
a law been reached than exceptions became necessary. Group after group of actual 
values had to be excluded from the compass of normal or natural values. The first 
step, preliminary to the widening of doctrine, was to show that labour, admittedly 
the typical constituent of cost, is not the basis, cause, or essence of value. Jevons 
studied consumption, and discovered the declension of utility, and the identity of 
marginal utility with subjective, individual, or private value. Then the Austrians 
analysed the market, and found that objective, social, or market value lies between 
the valuations of the marginal pairs of buyers and sellers; is, in brief, practically 
identical with the marginal utility of the article to the marginal buyer (or consumer). 
With this the great enigma was explained. The earlier thinkers had sought in vain 
to root value in utility. But the difficulty was to say which among many utilities. 
The new economists said that of the marginal consumer. The marginal utility to the 
marginal consumer—that is, in brief, the value of a consumption good in the market. 
That mysterious, all-prevailing value that governs the estimations and exchanges of 
a million measures of a commodity offered in a hundred communicating markets, rests 
on a pivot; and that pivot is its putative, subjective value to the marginal buyer. 
This becomes the social value, and supersedes all other private values. Society 
determines values, but her agent is the marginal buyer. He is the price-fixer, the 
valuer. As supply grows, a weaker buyer fixes values ; as supply shrinks, the valua- 
tion of a stronger buyer becomes the standard. 

But what locates the margin on the scale of utilities? The answer has been to 
treat supply as demand has been treated, to endow the sellers with a scale of subjective 
valuations as well as the buyers. It is then easy to point out that supply is broken 
off when the valuation of the strongest excluded seller exceeds that of the strongest 
excluded buyer. But this explanation breaks down in the presence of actual condi- 
tions. _ The supply of the moment depends upon sellers’ reserve valuations. But 
these, in turn, depend not, as some suppose, upon utility estimates, but on the pro- 
bable course of future supply, i.e., dynamic supply. Dynamic supply is partly fixed 
by the influences that determine what portion of the free productive powers of the 
community shall be devoted to the production of the article in question. So, if the 
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philosophy of demand requires the doctrine of utilities, the philosophy of supply 
reintroduces the doctrine of costs. Recent thinkers do not derive value directly from 
labour or cost, for only indirectly can cost affect labour. The thought, is that with 
freedom of competition, perfect omniscience and mobility being supposed, human 
béings under the spur of self-interest will so direct their productive -powers as to 
secure the largest possible surplus above subjective cost. The normal value of goods, 
freely producible, must be in proportion to the cost of the most expensive portions of 
their necessary and regular supply. 

The upshot of all this is, that only the marginal portions of the supply of freely 
produced goods can any longer be held to tend toward a value proportionate to their 
cost. The universal conformity of values to costs, which many have supposed to hold 
true of all goods and services, proves to be a myth. What, then, has been and is the 
course of development of actual values? What has been the influence of progress 
upon the relation of values to costs? The competitive system has been insensibly 
creeping upon us for centuries, but only within the past six score years has it 
hastened to display its true tendencies. In this time there has been a great industrial 
revolution; the joint initial causes of which were the cheapening of transportation, 
and the introduction of the factory system, in connection with power-machinery and 
the division of labour, and an increase in the density of the population. The first 
effect of the changes was the delocalization of demand. With easy transport, 
effective demand is no longer domiciled with the consumer. Lower the fare, and 
demand travels. The effect of the delocalization of demand is to extend con:peti- 
tion. The local producer is no longer assured of his home market. The wall that 
protected him from outside competition is down, his easy monopoly of supply is 
for ever gone. He is forced to battle with strange competitors. With the growing 
extent of competition comes a deepening intensity. The feasibility of production on 
a large scale lends a new significance to the formation of an aggregate mobile demand. 
In many lines it becomes possible for a single manufacturer of extraordinary talent 
to capture the whole field, and bar out all rivals. 

The result, then, of the industrial revolution cannot be other thin the exaggera- 
tion of differences. The competitive system even more critically selects, and merci- 
lessly discriminates. The once equal it distinguishes. The once alike are sundered. 
‘The system emphasizes and exaggerates differences in advantage by ever-increasing 
differences in reward. This law applies to differences of advantage in nature, and 
differences of advantage in men, in inventive and technical ability, and in professional 
and artistic skill. 

Our conclusion, stated broadly and without due qualifications, is, that under the 
present regime, men’s efficiencies, and consequently their rewards, are more unequal 
than their exertions. Translated into the terms of value theory, this means that the 
disproportion between economic rewards and subjective industrial costs is steadily 
increasing. The course of economic theory is parallel to the course of actual values, 
and the common direction of both doubly justifies my conclusion that the tendency of 
natural value is toward slighter and ever slighter conformity to the subjective cost 
of the goods or services valued. 


Kant’s Tueory or Causation. By Rev. C. R. Burptcx, M.A., of Oconto, Wis. 
(Christian Thought).—Kant's obscurity of style and seemingly shifting views make 
it difficult to ascertain exactly what his theory is. Sometimes he makes the law of 
causation purely subjective; at other times he makes it objective. Sometimes it is 
the understanding which dictates the law to nature, and again it seems to be nature 
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that teaches the law to the understanding. To Kant space is an affection of our 
subjectivity in which our intelligence compels us to locate all phenomena; time is a 
succession of our internal states, and measured by them. If there be no external 
space that we can know as such, there can be no external world that we can know, 
no things in themselves. If space be ideal, there can be only a world of appearances 
to fill space. Kant teaches that space and time have no existence independent of a 
self-conscious intelligence to know them ; the ‘existence of all things is contingent 
upon mind to know them. 

Perhaps we might agree with Green that Kant’s error consisted in not grasping 
the whole truth. If he had made the existence of the objective world dependent 
upon mind as the originating and motive power, if he had said it could not be without 
@ competent mind to know, we should hardly demur from the assertion. But making 
the existence of the objective world dependent upon our finite minds to know it, as 
Kant certainly seems to do, is quite another thing. While defining time and space as 
ideal and subjective affections, he treats of them, much of the time, as they exist in 
common apprehension, for he tells us that space exists in three dimensions, and time 
only in one, just as the common mind apprehends them. He projects his science of 
mathematics into space, as if space had real objectivity. He treats of physical law 
as if body or substance was real and cognizable, while claiming that the world, as we 
know it, is but a phenomenal world. Kant’s statement of the law of causation really 
amounts to this, that every shadow in our subjective world is caused by some pre- 
existing shadow. But when he admits the possibility of mathematical science, he 
practically repudiates his theory of space. If he had been consistent, and confined 
himself to the subjective world, little hurt would have been done, and little would it 
have booted philosophy to attempt to confute his theories. But it is a different thing 
when he carries his theories abroad into the objective world, and would govern the 
universe as a real thing in itself, which can be known, with laws issuing from the 
human understanding—when reason, in spite of his wondrous speculations, scorns the 
limit which his theory sets to her sphere; as when treating of space and time he 
speaks of them as real verities independent of the subjectivity ; or when descanting 
upon the laws of nature he speaks of nature as a bundle of realities, known as things 
in themselves so far as known at all, and thus incontinently projects the contradic. 
tions engendered among the shadows of his phenomenal world, which environ his 
theory of space and time, and of the relativity and representative character of know- 
ledge, among the eternal verities of the objective universe. 

According to Kant, causation is a law promulgated by the understanding from 
within, creating the phenomena which it cognizes, compelling the machinery of the 
phenomenal world, and therefore of all that it knows as the universe, to move at its 
behests, or if it cannot so move, to retire to the shades of nescience as a penalty. If 
things in themselves cannot be brought under the law, why then their appearances 
must be, thus making the universe to be, not merely geocentric, but egocentric, for 
all the vast fabric of nature must at least appear to obey our mental dicta, even if 
the whole objective world be merged in the shadows of nescience. 

Kant states the law of the persistence of substance very much as one would who 
believes that it is something in itself, the law of which can be known. From this 
point of persistence he affirms @ priori that every change in the accidents of 
substance, every event which is the result of change, every effect must have a cause. 
We may learn what the cause is from experience. We are made certain of the 
repetition of the event by the law of the persistence of substance. That substance 
will remain unchanged, or that it will persist, when there is nothing outside of it to 
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change it, is a priort certain from the axiom that substance cannot change without a 
eause. This forms what Kant calls the regressus of cause and effect, and we know, 
@ priori, that the regress must run back to infinity, or to the creative act, or Power, 
which set and keeps the mechanism of the universe in motion. The persistence of 
substance is a necessary law, without which the phenomenal world would be reduced 
to chaos, and Kant is undoubtedly right in putting it among the axioms of the pure 
reason. The trouble is, that if he has succeeded in convicting the reason of con- 
tradiction in his antinomies, he casts discredit on this and every a priort deduction 
of reason. His antinomy of causality he states tius—‘The dynamic law of the 
persistence of substance compels us to seek for the cause of change in some other 
change that has gone before, and for the cause of this antecedent change in some 
other, and so on to infinity.” This is to affirm thai there is no scientific explanation 
of any phenomenon, except in an infinite regress of causes. This must exclude a 
jirst cause, and it declares that science cannot admit such a cause. 

The inadequacy of this so-called law may be seen (1) in the assumption that we 
are compelled by scientific truth to predicate all changes in phenomena as the 
product of material forces. (2) In that this necessifates the conclusion that there is 
no other force that can operate on substance. (3) In that it denies the power of 
self-determination to any of the causes of phenomena. 


EpucaTion IN Ancient BapynontaA, PHa@nicia, anD Jupma. Dy Cuaruzs G. 
HERBERMANN, LL.D. (The American Catholic Quarterly Review).—No part of the 
globe has more ancient and more memorable records than the strip of Asia that 
stretches from the Aigean Sea to the Gulf of Persia. None has so profoundly 
influenced the fortunes of mankind. For centuries before the advent of Christianity 
the culture and civilization of Western Asia influenced the culture and civilization of 
the most progressive nations of Europe, and even to-day our daily life is profoundly 
influenced by the races that dwelt in far remote ages between the Tigris and the 
#igean. If, then, there be a vital connection between a people’s civilization and its 
education, the learning and schools of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, 
and the Phoenicians must powerfully interest the serious student of history and 
philosophy. ; 

The excavations of Layard, Botta, Rassam, George Smith, and De Sarzec, and 
the decipherment of the cuneiform writing by Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert, have 
revealed to us the life story of two great empires, Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
laid open to our astonished gaze one of the oldest, if not the oldest, civilizations of 
the world. The Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as the later Chaldeans, were of 
Semitic extraction. Their language was closely akin to the Hebrew, and their 
portraits suggest their relationship to the Jews. They were not, however, the 
original inhabitants of the country of the two rivers. Before Babylon became the 
capital of a great Semitic empire, the kingdoms of Sumir and Accad had flourished 
and passed away. Who these Sumerians were is not precisely known, Their 
language was agglutinative, ¢.¢., it appended to an unchangeable stem one or more 
transparent suffixes. Before the Semites appeared in the Euphrates Valley these 
Sumerians had built up a culture, hed laid the foundation of the arts and sciences, of 
sculpture and architecture, of arithmetic and astronomy; they had collected. a code 
of laws; they had invented and developed a system of writing. The Semitic 
Babylonians were illiterate, and borrowed their art, their science, their system of 
writing, and, to some extent, their ideas of the gods and their mythology. It is 
impossible, with the materials at present at command, to fix the date of the Semitic 
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immigration. It is clear that the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans were 
three Semitic nations, each of which was at one time the ruling people of Western 
Asia. The first two overlapped each other both in time and space. The earliest 
‘was the Babylonian, which became an empire (perhaps) 2250 B.c., when Hammurabi, 
sixth king of the Zabu dynasty, conquered Iri-Aku, the Elamite king of Larsa, The 
earliest sovereigns of Assur call themselves Patesi, or priest-kings. The earliest 
known is Samsi-Rammon, about 1800 B.c,, With the destruction of Ninive, 605 B.c., 
ends Assyria, and begins Chaldea, founded by Nabopolassar. This empire lasted 
only until 539 B.c. 

In the reign of Hammurabi well-developed institutions of learning must have 
flourished, for not only were deeds of sale and contracts of importance recorded on 
clay tablets, but also numerous translations were made from the Sumerian into the 
Babylonian language. As we descend the ages proofs of the existence of schools 
multiply, and also of the existence of extensive libraries, which imply readers. 
Assur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c.) made a collection of 30,000 clay tablets. The copying 
implied an army of scribes, who must have been educated in schools. Schools were 
plentiful in the Chaldean period. Daniel and his companions attended a school in 
the king’s palace along with the children of the Chaldean nobles. How far educa- 
tion was diffused generally among the people it is not easy to say. There are facts 
which seem to imply a wide diffusion of the art of writing. But contracts are 
always drawn up by a dupsar, or scribe. The signatures of the contracting parties 
are replaced by the seal of the signer in the case of the rich and noble, or by the 
certified nail-mark of the less wealthy. Maspéro thinks that the common people read 
the simpler astrological calendars. In Sayce’s opinion, some of the Babylonian 
libraries were for general use. Tiele thinks they were for the exclusive use of the 
king, his scribes and sages, for the instruction of his sons, and of the future magis- 
trates of his empire ; they also served as state archives. The extreme complication 
of the cuneiform system of writing makes it unlikely that it was generally known. 
Mastering it involved years of study. From the eighth century we find business men 
writing, but not in the cuneiform characters. 

What, then, was the character of the temple and palace schools of Babylonia 
and Assyria? In the temple-school at Larsa mathematics was specially cultivated. 
Astrology was the favourite subject at Agade; and the Izdubar epics were chiefly 
studied at Uruk. The Assyrian scholar found learning to read and write a formid- 
able task. Instead of twenty-six letters, the cuneiform has upwards of six hundred 
signs; and the sign sometimes stands for an idea, sometimes for a word, sometimes 
for a syllable, and sometimes it is not pronounced aft all, but indicates that the word 
before which it is placed belongs to a certain class (determinatives). This complexity 
also made writing very difficult. Clay tablets were used, these were placed on 
the scholar’s knees, a coating of soft clay was laid over, and on this the writing was 
done with a stylus having a triangular point, When the writing was done, the tablet 
was hardened by baking. 

The school-books included fables, similar to those which we know as /Zsop’s. 
For riper scholars, there were the Babylonian epics, such as the legend of Ishtar’s 
descent to hell, and the Izbubar or Nimrod epic. In most literatures poetry precedes 
prose. Then there were annals and chronicles. There was some attempt at 
geography and natural history, but under utilitarian limitations. Only such knowledge 
in these matters was sought as the exigencies of the complex empire demanded. 
Arithmetic seems to have been cultivated diligently and successfully. In geometry 

the progress of the Chaldeans was very moderate, Their astronomy was really 
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astrology. They did not think of it as a science, it was the hand-maid of divination. 
And yet Chaldean astrology was the mother of astronomy. They divided the year 
into lunar months, intercalating two months every eighth year ; and they divided the 
week into seven days, sacred to their seven great heavenly bodies. Besides the five 
great planets, Jupiter’s four moons seem to have been known; and they distin- 
guished between planets, fixed stars, comets and meteors. Many groups of fixed 
stars were named by them, and most of the ‘signs of the zodiac, as well as our names 
for them, can be traced back to the stargazers of Babylon and the land of Sumir. 
Architecture, jurisprudence, and, of course, religion, were also taught in the temple- 
schools. The documents, unfortunately, give us no glimpse of the inner life of a 
Babylonian school. They were probably entirely state creations. 

To the old Canaanites of Tyre and Sidon we are indebted for the basis of our own 
education—our alphabet. The Pheenicians spread Chaldean astronomical lore, and 
applied it to navigation, which they taught to the Greeks and Romans. To the 
Tyrians and Sidonians Greece owed its first knowledge of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art, which the. Hellenes so ennobled and perfected. These intelligent and enterpris- 
ing merchants having by their adaptation, whether of the Egyptian demotic, or of 
the cuneiform, reduced the written symbols to twenty-two signs, made reading and 
writing so easy that their education could be largely devoted to the cultivation of 
literature and science. But a cruel doom has well-nigh obliterated all Pheenician 
culture. The oldest extant piece of Phenician writing goes back to the eleventh 
century before Christ ; but no Orientalist doubts that the art of writing was known 
in Tyre and Sidon long before Solomon. Some fragments translated or adapted 
from the Pheenician historian Sanchoniathon by Philo of Byblos, and the Greek 
translation of the work of the Carthaginian navigator Hanno, giving an account of 
his voyage along the west coast of Africa, are the chief remnants of a literature 
which, at one time, must have been rich in books. As we have no remains of their 
school-books, all we can know of their education are inferences from their culture as 
far as known to us. When we bring home to our minds how much ‘intelligence was 
needed, and how much knowledge must have been treasured up and made common 
property among the Tyrians and Sidonians to achieve such results, we may without 
difficulty reconstruct a rude picture of the activity of the Pheenician schools. 

The literature of the Jews has become the possession of the world; its sacred 
books, as a part of the Christian Scriptures, the guides of mankind. Jewish 
education is co-eval with the establishment of Israel as a nation in the land of 
promise. Moses, its leader and legislator, was also its historian, and the founder of its 
literature. The oldest monument written in the Hebrew language that has yet 
come to light is the inscription on the tablet in the tunnel at Jerusalem ; but it was 
engraved centuries after the days of Moses. The Tell-el-Amarna correspondence 
proves, however, that the tribes which in the fifteenth century ruled Jerusalem, and 
other cities of Palestine, practised the art of writing. They corresponded with the 
Pharaoh (Amenhotep IV.) in cuneiform writing, on clay tablets, and in the Assyrian 
tongue. The more recent discoveries at Lachish conclusively prove that even before 
Moses letter-writing was practised in the Holy Land. . 

The Jews must have had schools almost from their entrance into Palestine. 
Samuel established prophet-schools. Alongside of these there were probably 
sacerdotal schools. The schools of the prophets gradually disappeared. Priest- 
schools continued to exist to the Babylonian captivity, for Daniel and his companions 
had been instructed in the science of their own people before they were taught 
Chaldean learning. To Esdras the Talmud ascribes a law enacting that as many 
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schoolmasters as chose should be allowed to settle in any place. Under the 
Maccabees education became more and more organized, and schools were connected 
with the synagogues. Every place counting 125 Jewish families was bound to 
appoint a teacher. Twenty-five boys constituted a class. If the number of pupils 
reached forty, the teacher was bidden to secure an assistant; if they reached fifty, 
the synagogue must appoint two teachers. Girls seem to have been excluded from 
Hebrew education. The range of studies was Scriptural; but there must have been 
instruction in arithmetic. The prohibition to make images was so understood that 
sculpture and painting were neglected, and architecture little heeded. 

Two features impress us in Jewish education. In the first place, its spirit was 
in direct contrast to the ideas that ruled the Egyptian and Babylonian schools. In 
the latter utilitarianism was the Alpha and Omega of the system. The Jewish 
schools were built upon one idea—to rear up a chosen people for God, and to divide it 
from the Gentiles. In the second place, it is remarkable that this people, when its 
sceptre had departed from Judah, should have imposed schooling on its children as an 
obligation. 


CURRENT GERMAN 
THOUGHT. 


Tue Gosret or Peter. By Dr. Tueop. Zaun, Erlangen (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 
1893. Nos. 2, 3).—Dr. Zahn’s paper is an exhaustive study of the newly discovered 
fragment. After an account of the discovery, Dr. Zahn discusses Serapion’s account 
of the Gospel, gives the original text and a careful German translation with notes and 
references to other writers, and then proceeds to discuss the document as a whole 
under different heads. The conclusions of so eminent an authority are worth knowing. 

1. The Spirit and Tone of the Book. Four striking differences from the 
canonical Gospels at once emerge, in the use by the writer of the first person in 
referring to himself, the language, a peculiar view of the relation of the public 
authorities to Christ’s death, and a view of His person and nature which gives quite 
a different meaning to His death and resurrection from that of the four Evangelists. 
(a) Neither of the four Evangelists uses “I” or “ we” in his narrative. Luke uses 
“‘T” in his preface, and John “ we” in his prologue. John afterwards speaks of him- 
self in the third person. ‘* We” appears incertain passages of the Acts; but here ne 
“IT” occurs, nor is any name given. In the present fragment the “1” occurs twice, 
and “we” as often. The former is identified as Simon Peter, and the second 
denotes the Apostles. It is scarcely to be doubted that the complete work bore the 
name of Peter in its title. Of non-canonical writings, the Gospel of Marcion resembled 
the canonical Gospels in this respect, and probably the Gospel of the Hebrews. The 
Gospel of the Twelve, which probably arose about 170 a.p. in Ebionite circles of 
Palestine, resembles the Peter fragment in this respect. (b) Language and 
phraseology. In the four Gospels Jesus is ordinarily called by this personal name. 
He is very seldom called Lord, in Matthew and Mark never, in John also not in 
narrative. Luke, who had not such close personal connection with Christ’s life, uses 
Lord occasionally. The Peter fragment never uses the name Jesus, and uses the 
term Lord thirteen times. It also uses Lord’s (Day) of the first day of the week, 
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which is never done in the Gospels () xupiax} without jyépa), see Rev. i. 10. The 
new designation begins to appear in the first decades of the second century. ‘ The 
language of the Peter Gospel is not that of the first, but of the second century.” 
There are other signs that the writer did not understand Biblical phrases. He makes 
Herod say before Jesus is taken away to Golgotha, “Since also the Sabbath is 
dawning”; this ought to mean what yet it cannot mean: “for to-morrow is the 
Sabbath.” He occasionally substitutes classical words for those used in the Bible. 
The order of events is also careless. (c) According to all the canonical Gospels, 
Pilate takes the leading part in the condemnation of Christ. The Jews were the real 
authors of His death, but they worked through Pilate. No other course was possible 
in the political circumstances of the country. On the contrary, in Peter’s Gospel, 
the Jews, with Herod at their head, play the chief part. Pilate takes a second place. 
Herod says to the soldiers, ‘‘ What I have ordered you to do to him, do.” Pilate 
washed his hands, but the opening of the fragment says, “ None of the Jews washed 
his hands; and when some Jews wished to do so, Pilate rose up.” All this is 
evidence of a writer with anti-Jewish feeling, and writing ata later date. (d) The 
fragment confirms the statement of Serapion, that it was the work of the Docetic 
school. It states that when the Lord was crucified, He was silent as one who felt 
no pain. Zahn thinks the word used (révos) to have been suggested by the Septua- 
gint of Isa. liii. 7. This contradicts the canonical accounts, where the bitter cry 
and the exclamation, “I thirst,” testify the opposite. The fragment represents this 
drink as offered by the Jews, not to give ease, but to aggravate pain and hasten déath. 
The bitter cry becomes, “ Thou hast forsaken Me,” the preface being, ‘‘ My power, 
O power.” The omission of the pronoun in the repetition will be noted; the Syriac 
version omits it altogether. As to the rendering “power,” it may have arisen 
from a remembrance of the fact that the Hebrew word El (God) has also the meaning 
strength, strong one. Aquila translates Ps. xxii. 1 by icxvpé pov, icxupé pov. The 
word used by the Syriac also probably means, “ Help, help.” The fragment con- 
tinues, ‘and having said this, He was taken up,” went straight to heaven. Itis true 
we read afterwards of a resurrection and ascension; but this is hecause the writer 
seems to have two Christs in his thoughts, a heavenly and an earthly one. The heavenly 
one seems to be identical with the “ power.” The Christ still remaining on earth is 
called “the Lord.” His body, placed on the earth, causes the earthquake. His head 
towers above heaven; and yet He is so weak that He needs to be supported by the 
angels. A voice from heaven asks, ‘‘ Hast Thou preached to the sleepers?” And 
the answer comes from the cross (!) Yes.” Itis thus the Lord, whom the “ power” 
has forsaken, who is laid in the grave, and who afterwards rises and ascends. 
Whether a union again takes place between the two Christs is not said. 


2. Its Sources. These are our four Gospels. There is no trace of any reference 
to a primitive Gospel, or any such narrative as is referred to in Lukei. 1. ‘ Thesole 
sources from which the Peter Gospel drew its material are our four Gospels, and 
indeed in a text which already had a history. Therein lies its great importance.” 
Harnack doubts the correctness of this position, because the author is frequently in 
conflict with our Gospels. ‘ But how could it be otherwise? Only on the supposi- 
tion of deep dissatisfaction with the existing Gospels could a man take up the idea of 
writing a Gospel under the assumed name of Peter. He wished to oppose the other 
Gospels under the authority of the first of the Apostles, and, in place of the traditional 
history, to put a narrative fashioned to his own taste. The very idea of his work 
excludes the thought of a faithful imitation of our Gospels. Nothing but necessity 
and policy led this ‘ Peter’ to follow in their track. Policy required this; for he 
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would have spoilt the success of his book unless his matter and words had reminded 
of the older Gospels. Above all, necessity compelled such a course. This poor 
‘ Peter’ knew nothing but what he had learnt from our Gospels, and-he knew nothing 
of the historical circumstances in which Jesus had lived. Whence could he get the 
material for his fiction but from our Gospels? In this respect he was in the same 
position as Marcion, with whose Gospel the Peter Gospel was, perhaps, contem- 
poraneous.” Marcion constructed his new Gospel by bold transpositions and interpola- 
tions out of the canonical ones, especially Luke’s. The apocryphal Acts bears a 
similar relation to the canonical Acts. So, the relation of the Peter Gospel to our 
Gospels is one of “ slavish, beg%arly dependence,” while thoroughly opposed in spirit 
and letter. This is illustrated in detail by examples from each of the four Gospels 

8. Origin and Date. ‘The Peter Gospel arose in Antioch about 140 or 150 4.p., 
some time before the beginning of the sect of the Docet, founded by Cassian about 
170 a.p., in a circle either identical with or akin to the oriental school of Valentinus. 
Whereas the occidental school of Valentinus, along with the four Gospels, which they 
did not cease to use and comment on, combined diverse secret traditions, after their 
master’s death, into a Gospel, the oriental Valentinians, or those akin to them, in 
Antioch, composed a fifth Gospel, whose author they called Peter, the ‘first Bishop 
of Antioch.’ Certainly, their intention was to destroy the supremacy of the four 
Gospels: they did not hesitate, in many things, flatly to contradict these Gospels. 
But that they meant, like Marcion about the same time, entirely to abolish them is 
not to be supposed. ... . The historical importance of the Peter Gospel consists above 
all in this, that it proves the supremacy of the four canonical Gospels to have been 
already established about 150 a.p. It confirms in this respect the testimony to the 
fact we already have in the gospel and antitheses of Marcion, the statements of 
Justin, the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the Acts of Leucius. But the Gospel of Peter 
has peculiar value, because it proves more plainly than other witnesses the existence 
of John’s Gospel, including chap. xxi., and of Mark’s Gospel, ending at chap. xvi. 8.” 


Tue Peter GosPpEL AND THE CANoNIcAL GospELs. By Dr. H. von Sopen 
(Zeitschr. f. Theol. uw. Kirche, 1893. No. 1).—Dr. Soden, in his careful and elaborate 
essay, arrives at very different conclusions from Dr. Zahn. The Peter fragment, he 
points out, consists of two parts, which are very different in style and substance 
(vers. 2-24, and vers. 25-60). Examining the second part first, and comparing it with 
the canonical Gospels, he then tests the results arrived at by a similar examination of 
the first part, and finds that the two agree. His general conclusion is that the 
author of the Peter fragment knew Mark’s Gospel, but not the three others. The 
coincidences with the other three are best explained on the supposition that all drew 
from common traditions. We give his statement of the results suggested by the 
examination of the second part, which treats of Christ’s resurrection. “1. Peter’s 
Gospel uses a written document, which is identical with Mark xvi. 1-8, or shorter by 
afew items. 2. The three other canonical Gospels are unknown to him. There are 
no literary relations at all between Luke and Peter. Even the oral traditions, from 
which both draw, touch only at certain secondary points. .... Peter shares with John 
the tradition of an appearance of Jesus at the Sea of Gennesaret, kc. . . . . The points 
of contact with Matthew are more various. But even these can only be explained by 
supposing that Matthew and Peter have a tradition at command, which is influenced 
by similar interests. . . . . 8. The Gospel uses a series of traditions peculiar to it, 
which must be judged on their merits 4, There are also references to other primitive 
Christian documents. 
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After a minute examination of the first part, Dr. Soden finds his con- 
clusions confirmed. ‘The author cannot have had Luke or Matthew or John 
before him when he wrote his Gospel. On the other hand, he knew Mark, or more 
probably, Mark’s foundation-document.” The date of the Gospel is supposed to be 
the first quarter of the second century. Some of the peculiarities pointed out are 
the prominence given to the resurrection in comparison with the death of Christ, the 
supplanting of the name Jesus by “ Lord,” the identifying in time of the ascension 
with the death, the preaching to the “sleepers.” The drift of the essay is to put the 
fragment on the same level as the canonical Gospels. “It owes its origin,” the 
writer says, “to the same process as those four, and*is to be judged by the same 
rule, although the course of development in the Catholic Church refused it a place in 
its canon.” Several reasons are suggested for this, but they fail to explain how a 
Gospel, bearing the great name of Peter, should suffer this fate, if it had really been 
regarded as genuine. 


Hilgenfeld devotes a great part of his long article in the Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol. (1893. No. 2) to controverting most of Zahn’s positions in the article referred 
to above, agreeing for the most part with von Soden. There is evidently room for 
further investigation of the relation of the fragment to the four Gospels. Adolphe 
Lods, the French editor, thinks the author used at least the first two Gospels, and 
perhaps the third, but did not know the fourth. Hilgenfeld concludes his examination 
thus: “It is clearly evident that the Peter Gospel is not a wretched compilation from 
the canonical Gospels, but belongs to the living stream of Gospel-formation. Nor did 
it arise at the earliest about 130 a.p., but was much used, as I think, already in the 
Barnabas Epistle (about 97) and in any case by Justin Martyr.” Harnack is on the 
same side as von Soden and Hilgenfeld., 


Tue Biste Account oF Creation. By Lic. Theol. Sreupr, Dresden (Neue 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 1893. No. 3).—The object of the essay is to show that the 
creation narrative is not to be taken literally or “historically,” but as a prophetic 
picture, which necessarily made use of the ideas of nature current in the writer’s 
days. Not only would an account of the world, framed according to the true 
Copernican theory, have been unintelligible at the time, but the anachronism would 
have been a powerful argument in the mouth of objectors now. The writer’s chief 
strength is spent on the critical portion of his work, in which he is more successful 
than in the positive portion. In this section some of the points emphasized are as 
follows:—Scripture itself does not adhere strictly to the letter of the account. In 
Gen. ii. we have a second account differing not inconsiderably from the former 6ne. 
Again, the great majority even of those who profess to accept the literal rendering 
really do not. The account of Gen. i. is part of a view of the world as a whole which 
has long been abandoned. The fixed firmament, the waters below and above, are 
examples of what is meant. The various hypotheses adopted in order to reconcile 
the account with modern science are examined in detail and with much acuteness— 
the deluge-hypothesis, the restitution-hypothesis, the harmonistic-hypothesis, &c. 
The writer thinks all the arguments used to interpret the days as periods altogether 
artificial. He has no doubt that the writer in Genesis meant days of ordinary length. 
The sole aim and value of the Scripture account is to be found in its religious 


teaching, and here its greatness is unquestionable. We quote some of the positive 
constructive teaching :— 


“In no cosmogony of the ancients, as in Gen. i., is the thought worked out with 
such clearness and definiteness that the earth has received its present form out of a 
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chaotic state in a scries of creative epochs and in gradual progression; and in regard 
to the gradation of organic life we can find anticipated in the Biblical account the 
main thought of the modern history of creation. Add to this the hints of the 
co-operation of already existing forces and germs in the creation of «plants and 
animals, of an inner connection between the element which serves as the dwelling- 
place of the different classes of living beings, and their lower or higher organization 
in keeping with it, and of laws of development according to which already existing 
things are used in every further formation and are stirred up to independent activity. 
Further, it should be observed how Gen. i. makes progress from formless matter to 
more and more perfect forms to be effected by differentiation, <.e., by continuous 
division of the different functions of the whole among the several parts. And, 
finally, the circumstance that man appears as the last creature, after all the rest of 
nature has been made, a circumstance in full accord with the most recent theories of 
science. 


“ These ideas are so striking that they have carried away modern scientists with 
lively admiration of the Biblical account. Thus von Baer, one of the most com- 
petent scientific authorities, speaks to this effect: ‘If one will not take the Mosaic 
story in the strict letter, but only in its substance, one must confess that no more 
lofty one has come down to us from early days or can be given.’ . Haeckel says: 
‘ Two great and weighty thoughts stand out before us in this account of Moses with 
surprising clearness and simplicity, the thought of separation or differentiating, and 
that of continuous development or perfecting.’” Haeckel pays a tribute of admira- 
tion to the astonishing knowledge displayed in Genesis, while refusing to acknowledge 
the hand of revelation in it because of two accompanying errors, the geocentric and 
anthropocentric ideas. Dillmann says more justly: “If the attempt were made to 
outline the mystery of the course of creation for man’s faculty of conception, no 
more lofty and worthy one could be made. Rightly is this adduced as a proof of 
the revelation-character of this narrative; only where God was revealed in His true 
nature could it be composed; it is a work of the Spirit of revelation.’’ The only 
question left is how this revelation, on which the Biblical account of creation 
depends, is to be conceived. Some have suggested a vision as the means, but there 
is nothing in the story to suggest this. Others ascribe the story to indirect revelation, 
t.e., to the Divine Spirit using and perfecting traditional matter; hut there seems 
to be much more than this. Everything seems to point to an inspired prophet as the 
author. 

The author holds that his view of the creation-story relieves Christianity of a 
heayy and needless burden. The Christian apologist no longer has the task of 
defending an obsolete view of nature. ‘Christianity and the Christian are only fully 
set free from this yoke when it is seen that the creation-account, like the whole Bible, 
has its true value as a religious record. Then we may boldly say: ‘Let geologists 
claim for the forming of the world, instead of six days, many thousands, nay, millions 
of years; let them suppose other and more divisions of these; let them establish 
another order of the separate creations, or at least put co-ordination instead of the 
Biblical succession; let them adopt quite other fundamental lines ;—the religious 
truths of the Biblical account of creation are unaffected by all this. Even the ques- 
tion so earnestly discussed to-day, whether the distinction of classes, genus, and 
species in the plant and animal world came into existence at once, or formed itself in 
the course of time from a small number of primitive forms, or even from a single one, 
remains an open one, and may be left to the decision of science.’” 

Another gain would be the neutralizing of many objections against the Christien 
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religion and the religious view of the world. “A glance into the materialist and 
monistic controversies shows that most of the objections against faith in a Creator 
start from the contradiction of a single element in the Biblical history of creation. 
Because one cannot acknowledge its account of nature, and because one believes that 
its historical character is part of Christianity, the Christian faith in the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth is rejected at the same time.” 


Toe Metnop or THE Bretican THEOLOGY oF THE New Testament. By G. A. 
Detssmann (Zeitschr. f. Theol. w. Kirche, 1893. No. 2).—A student in this field may 
either identify primitive Christianity with the Christianity of the New Testament 
canon, or take into account ail other early Christian writings as well. Whether he 
takes one or the other course makes little practical difference. If he takes the first, 
he will be constantly drawing illustration from extra-canonical sources; if the second, 
he will soon learn the transcendent superiority of the canonical sources of information. 
The two questions of method in discussing the subject are the pre-conditions of 
primitive Christianity and the extent and arrangement of the matter. Three subjects 
of investigation cover the whole field: (1) The moral and religious ideas of the age 
in which Christianity arose, and to which its Gospel was addressed; (2) the peculiar 
forms of primitive Christian thought ; (3) its character as a whole. 

1. Christianity grew out of the soil of Judaism, but soon passed into the larger 
field of the Greek and Roman world. Hence we need, first of all, to know the state 
of religious thought in both these fields. The better we know this, the bette* we 
shall understand the rise of Christianity. Perhaps some may be led to the study of 
these questions by the hope of being able finally to explain Christianity itself without 
the help of revelation. But there is no danger of such a result. “We have full 
confidence in the intrinsic power of New Testament ideas that the impression of 
their original greatness will be the result of their simple, dispassionate reproduction.” 
Our sources of knowledge are the literature both of Judaism and of Greece and Rome 
down to the middle of the second century. First of all, we need to know the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament as it was understood in the first century. If we could get 
at the thought of a Philo, we should have about what we want. Moreover, the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, the Pseudepigrapha, and Philo and Josephus 
must not be neglected. The duty of studying in this respect Greek and Roman 
literature follows from the fact that “the literary representatives of primitive 
Christianity, as well as most of those to whom the Gospel was preached, lived in 
contact with Hellenic culture. And if it were only the one idea of the Logos, which 
meets us both in Greek and New Testament thought, if-would be a reason for not 
only regarding Jewish literature, and especially the Old Testament, as the historical 
pre-condition of the New Testament, but for putting Plato beside Moses in the larger 
style of Justin and Clement. But we have an entire series of ideas, which are found 
as the common property of the ancients, both in the popular literature of heathenism 
and in the New Testament; we think of the doctrine of Providence, spirits and 
demons, eschatology, sacrifice, and especially the great variety of ethical ideas. That 
Christianity will not suffer by the proof of analogous ideas in both fields is certain. 
Rather it will be made plain, that the ancient world, when’ it offered many points of 
contact to the new message, entered into its pleroma. And we borrow this thought 
from the Apostle Paul. As we need to be on our guard against taking as our basis 
the Old Testament interpreted by the exegesis of the present, so also we should 
chiefly take into view those writings of ancient literature which stand nearest to the 
average popular thought of imperial days, especially those of the later Stoa, but not 
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in the first instance Plato and Aristotle. At the time, when sacred scholars were 
also philologists and philologists were not without sacred learning, there arose 
valuable works on our subject, which are forgotten or neglected. It would be worth 
while to revive the old, wider interest of theology in the ancient world, even from 
regard to the dogmatic development of the Church. We believe that history knows 
not merely a Hellenizing of Christianity, but also a Christianizing of Hellenism.” 

2. As to the peculiar forms of primative Christian thought, three of course stand 
out with unmistakable evidence, the Synoptic teaching of Jesus, Pauline Christianity 
and Johannine. A difficulty arises as to the smaller books, e.g., Peter, James, 
Hebrews. Is each of these to be treated as a system, as belonging to a distinct line 
of doctrine? We think not. ‘ Most of the sayings of the epistles are occasional; 
they are meant to comfort, exhort, reprove. Even such instructive parts as that of 
Paul about the law cannot hide their practical character; they are not theological 
paragraphs, but confessions of a soul contending against the religious particularism 
and mechanism of its day, and on this account, though the problems perplexing us 
are so different, speak to us in such human, familiar tones. That the first Christian 
theologian had a system of doctrine cannot be denied; but from the few leaves of 
his preserved to us, in which he discussed the practical questions of a complex life, 
no theological system can be extracted. How much less from such small writings as 
the Catholic epistles!” 

Another question is, Have we in the writings of the New Testament “the record 
of a theological science or of a moral and religious spirit”? No dogmatic answer 
can be given to this question. Both elements are present. ‘There is theology in 
the New Testament, in the Synoptical books as well as in Paul and the rest, but no 
theological system.” ‘ Hence it is one duty of a New Testament theologian to make 
clear the distinction between purely religious or ethical statements and theological. 
In the case of Paul, e.g., it should be shown what is the gnosis of the divine and 
what the faith of the child of God. His attitude to Holy Writ, therefore herme- 
neutics and exegesis, his method of theological speculation, therefore the way in 
which he seeks to explain the value of the facts of redemption by the help of ideas 
current in the religious, legal, and moral circles of his day—this would belong to 
theology. In many points in his case and the rest there would be doubt where 
the theological interest ends and the religious begins. By such a statement of 
the question Paul or any one else would not be split into two; but the Pauline 
thought of the treasure in earthen vessels would here become a methodical prin- 
ciple.” Many of the arguments against the genuineness of some of the Pauline 
writings spring from the assumption that Paul must in every case have been a 
dogmatist, whose statements must everywhere fit into the paragraphs of a well- 
articulated system. ‘Granted that the Apostle was also a theologian, who will tell 
us that an ineonsequence or antinomy was impossible to him, a limit which even 
Dutch theologians have not yet been able to pass? To discover contradictions in a 
writer regarded as a doctrinaire is a small thing. But Paul is no doctrinaire, not 
even as a theologian, still less as a Christian.” 

Another distinction to be made is that between the forms of a simple, popular 
piety, and those of more educated leaders. ‘The Acts belongs partly to the monu- 
ments of the oldest popular piety, which may, perhaps, be best made plain by 
comparing its sayings about the ‘ Spirit’ with those of a Paul or John; there we see 
plain delight in the sensibly imposing, here a refined feeling for the invisible powers 
of the moral.” The smaller writings should be treated, not independently, but as 
appendices to the larger ones. “ James, when it was written, had a certain inner 
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affinity with synoptical Christianity, the letters of Peter with Paul’s, some thoughts 
of the Hebrews with John. By this arrangement, indeed, completeness will not be 
reached, such as is conceivable on the supposition that all the literary documents of 
early Christendom are to be viewed as the record of a gradual development of 
Synoptical Christianity through the Pauline Christianity to the Johannine. But this 
supposition is an error, which speedily becomes evident when an attempt is made to 
apply it in detail.” 

“The right arranging of individual statements will always be matter of historical 
tact. The most natural course is, disclaiming all dogmatic category, to seek to fix 
certain simple points of view, which should be taken from Scripture itself. In the 
Synoptists we are led at once to the thought of the kingdom of God; in Paul, and 
perhaps also in John, to that of the exalted Christ. To view the New Testament 
records as mainly practical products of moral and religion feeling will guard against 
the attempt to systematize in hair-splitting fashion; the more paragraphs, the more 
subjects on which the thoughts of the New Testament are buried alive. To hunt 
after the minute and mysterious is the custom of Rabbinism in synagogue and 
church ; but the evangelical inquirer ought not to treat the New Testament as the 
men of New Testament days did the Old Testament.” 

8. The summing up of primitive Christian faith, as a whole, is assigned by some 
to Biblical dogmatics in distinction from Biblical theology, the former being regarded 
as “ systematic,” the latter as “ historical.” But what is the value of dogmatics that 
is not historical? There is unity, harmony, connection in the doctrines of the early 
faith. But this unity is not to be sought, and will not be found, by insisting on any 
sort of outward authority, but in the nature of the doctrines themselves. ‘ Thus we 
believe we are right in asserting a unity to exist in the variety of the classical records 
of primitive Christianity. Certainly not uniformity! This conviction is just as much 
a protest against the effort to comprehend those several forms of thought by the 
scheme of conflicting antagonism as against all harmonizing of actual differences. 
It seeks to take, so to speak, a middle path. : 

‘The work of the carpenter’s saw will show no uniformity. We see pith, wood, 
sap, and protecting rind, and again in the wood the gradually growing annual rings, 
and yet we see unity. Certainly this part of the work requires much self-denial. 
Where we wish to unite things, we can oft only compare ; where we would affirm 
confidently, we can oft only suggest. The main methodical difficulty is perhaps the 
selection of points of view by which to judge. We shall be compelled to adopt the 
simplest, such as God, man, sin, Christ, salvation. And yet the task is not hopeless. 
Although the forms of the purely religious consciousness in their great diversity pre- 
sent difficult problems, it will be all the easier to understand the more ethical ideas 
in their comparative uniform character. There needs no proof that this comprehen- 
sive statement is the crown of the whole. Such a statement will make perhaps the 
impression of incompleteness ; and those only ought to attempt it whom Schleier- 
macher calls the ‘ virtuosos of a subject.’ Perhaps one of the marks of a virtuoso is, 
that the more one learns history, the more difficult it becomes to teach history. We 
conceive that in dealing with the matter of the New Testament lies an occasion for 
self-judgment, and find ourselves thrown on a problem, since our subject is one of 
method, without the solution of which no other method avails. We mean the personal 
attitude of the New Testament theologian to his matter. We are very far from joining 
in the ery of those who in their zeal call the modest dulness of every sincere seeker 
godlessness, and extol suppression of judgment as the highest degree of humility. 
But we demand that a man stand in personal relation to that which he has to expound. 
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The New Testament theologian has not to solve chronological, diplomatic, and archeo- 
logical problems; but to inquire what men, dyoradeis with himself, believed and 
knew, loved and hoped. Therefore his science, free from prejudgment as it is, has 
one prejudgment: the inquirer must be capable of understanding moral and religious 
life in history.” 


CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT. 


Notes on Ernest Renan. By Dr. M. A. N. Rovers (Bibliotheek van moderne 
Theologie en Letterkunde, 13% dl. 3” st., 1893).—Seldom has a man been so variously 
judged after his death as the man whose name stands at the head of this article. 
Reviled by some, he has been idolized by others. Former companions in the faith 
called him an apostate, an atheist, Antichrist in proper person, while in the eyes of 
certain freethinkers he was a sacred and wise being whose departure ought to be 
deplored by the whole of mankind. On one point, however, all were agreed: as a 
stylist Renan is unexcelled; in the art of writing he was the great master. Highly 
favourable was the sentence pronounced upon him in a few English liberal journals. 
His History of the Origins of Christianity was called a drama of human life that 
irresistibly fascinates the reader. The first part of it should be looked into every 
year in holiday time; some passages cannot be read too often; those, for instance, in 
which the Gospel is recommended'as a surswm corda, as the best antidote to the 
monotony of everyday life. Renan was compared to Balaam: engaged to curse by 
his philosophy, but quickened to bless by the impulse of his generous heart. - 

No one will deny that Renan has worked as few have done. Study was already 
the passion of his youth. The superior of one of the seminaries which he attended, 
seeing that he far outshone all the others, gave him permission to sit up later than 
his fellow-students. Renan was a philologist, a philosopher, and a historian. He is 
best known by his History of the Origins of Christianity, in seven volumes, 
published between 1863 and 1882, which was followed by his History of the People of 
Israel. With the correction of the proofs of the last part of the latter work he was 
busy quite shortly before his death. It was his ideal to be able to complete these 
two works upon which he had laboured for nearly thirty years. Then, like the aged 
Simeon, he could take leave of life with a Nunc dimittis. 

Many will recollect the astonishing success of the Vie de Jésus. What a 
commotion! In the Senate it was fruitlessly contended that the circulation of such 
a godless book should be forbidden. Many copies were burned in the Papal gardens. 
Hundreds of pamphlets saw the light, for the most part directed against this product 
of unbelief. Fifteen times was it reprinted, while a popular issue ran through 
twenty-one editions. In the following parts of the Origins the great public 
showed little interest. None of these six books was ever reprinted. Perhaps one of 
the causes of this was, as has been asserted by some, that the second and third parts 
(“The Apostles ” and “ St. Paul’) were the least satisfactory of the whole. 

It is an entire mistake to call Renan a radical critic. Among the sources of his 
Vie de Jésus he included also the fourth Gospel. Although at a later period he did 
not ascribe this Gospel to John, it nevertheless, according to him, had arisen under 
the influence of the dialogues which the Apostle held with his followers at Ephesus. 
As regards the chronology of the events of the life of Jesus, it stands higher in 
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Renan’s cyes than do the Synoptics. He regarded Luke as the author of the third 
Gospel and of the Acts, and he held the first Epistle of Peter to be genuine, written 
in the year before the martyrdom of this Apostle at Rome in the year 64. 

Renan calls the critical method followed by him la méthode intermédiaire, in 
contradistinction to the overdriven scepticism of the liberal Protestant school. If he 
shrinks from the criticism which employs all its resources to defend texts long ago 
discredited, he regards as not less dangerous the exaggerated scepticism which 
rejects en bloc and a priori all that Christianity has to tell as to its first beginnings. 
In the writings of Renan such expressions are frequently to be met with as “ it is 
possible,” “it may be,” “it appears.” But apart from all cavilling, the History of 
the Origins of Christianity is a work that testifies to much study and to pre-eminent 
gifts. Although it must be confessed that he has frequently given free scope to his 
imagination, and allowed himself to be too much led by his likes and dislikes, still it 
is wrong to refuse, as some have done, to give Renan a place among historians. 

In the opinion of Renan, Paul in the last years of his life had become a mystic 
and a speculative theologian. He calls him one of the most dangerous enemies of 
civilization. When the human mind, however, obtains the upper hand Paul will 
vanish—that which will be the triumph of Jesus will be the death of Paul. Renan’s 
character sketches display the hand of a master. Witness, for instance, his picture 
of Domitian in The Gospels, chap. xii. If Domitian was the worst, in Renan’s 
eyes Marcus Aurelius was the most righteous, the most perfect of all men. Renan 
predicts that the emperor’s work will maintain its freshness for ever. In his 
Thoughts there lies embodied an eternal gospel. His religion is the absolute 
religion, which belongs to no sea or land. No revolution, no progress shall ever 
be able to alter it one whit. It is as if this emperor had read Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason! It is hard to say sometimes whether Renan writes in earnest or in 
jest. 

The History of the People of Israel has not been favourably reviewed either in 
Holland or in Germany. Renan’s extolling of the “ primitive Elohism ” is, according 
to Kuenen, fantastic, and the use he has made of the sources is arbitrary. 
Professor Siegfried thinks that Renan is entitled to nothing more than the applause 
of the schellenlauten Thoren who write in the Parisian newspapers. Comparisons 
such as these: Hosea is a pamphleteer, Amos an uncompromising journalist; Ezekiel 
a Victor Hugo, and such like, show, in the opinion of the Jena professor, that Renan 
had not taken up his task in earnest. If his second book had been written first it 
would have had more success. But Renan’s History of Israel is cast into the shade 
by the Origins, which preceded it. 

Starting with the midnight cry Je dowte, Renan became by degrees a sceptic—a 
sceptical believer, it may be, or a believing sceptic. With the old Preacher of Israel, 
the sceptic par excellence, he was quite enraptured. The Preacher is, according to 
him, the only person among the Jews who has written a livre aimabdle. On the 
day when in doubt he exclaimed “ all is vanity,” he was indeed wise. 

In his last book, entitled Fewilles détachées (1892), he puts the question: Is 
there a central conscience, a soul of the universe? And he answers that its existence 
cannot be proved, but that just as little can the contrary. Of the eternal we know 
nothing. The universe that we do know is not governed by a living, working God ; 
but does He not exist beyond? So far as we know, the laws of nature are never 
abandoned, but it does not follow from that that this will never take place. Itis as 
foolhardy to deny as it is to affirm the existence cf a God who does not reveal Himself 
in our universe. If God exists, He must be good, and He will end in being righteous. 
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The two great postulates of human life—God and the immortality of the soul—are 
perhaps true a la limite de V'infini. What counsel does Renan give to the thinker? 
“The most logical attitude with regard to religion is to act as if it were true. It is 
necessary to behave as if God and the soul existed.” After such like expressions one 
would certainly not have expected Renan to address a prayer to the heavenly Father, 
whom he thanks for the beautiful life with which He had favoured him. 

At the close of his Origins Renan cast a glance into the future, and he forecasts 
that without doubt Jesus will occupy a great place therein. The Sermon on the 
Mount remains the perfect law-book in the kingdom of God. Christianity will 
continue in all ages to show the way how to protect the weak. And there must 
always be an institution to give nourishment, comfort, and counsel to the soul. 
Otherwise, and especially to women, life would not be worth living. 

From his latest work it also appears that the future of science is assured. 
Mistakes are only temporary. But there are, nevertheless, evil days in store. It is 
certain that morality will decline, that self-sacrifice will almost disappear in order to 
make room for egoism. But all the same science will go on with its revelations 
in a way that will astonish humanity. 

The consciousness of sin was wholly unknown to Renan. As he cast a backward 
look upon the life that lay behind him, he felt contented with himself. Although not 
perfect, he had always been a “‘trés honnéte homme,” and life had afforded him much 
pleasure. As to the judgment of posterity, Renan believed that five centuries hence 
justice will be-done to his memory. And as to his own future abode, having beén 
threatened with hell, he preferred that to annihilation, but nevertheless he saw a way 
of escape from it. More than anywhere else, Renan felt himself attracted to 
purgatory—a melancholy and enchanting place. For him paradise had no attractions, 
being a monotonous place where he would of necessity be wearied. 

Can Renan lay claim to the name of an earnest writer? We would prefer to 
give no definite answer to this question. Here and there we perceive the language of 
the mocker, the worldling, the sensualist—most of all in his later works. ‘“ Two 
souls, alas! dwell in my breast ’—to no one was this saying, perhaps, more applicable 
than to Renan. Of this we have from himself the following testimonies :—“I am a 
tissue of contradictions”; ‘“‘In me the one half seems to be busy eating up the 
other”; “‘ One part of me sometimes laughs while the other cries”; ‘“‘As there are 
two beings in me, one of them is always satisfied.” His fickleness, vanity, and 
mockery offend us, while in other respects he irresistibly attracts us. When doubt 
became too powerful for him he left the seminary where he had received his training 
for the priesthood. But long after he had broken with the Church he continued to 
speak reverently of the teachers of his youth. 

At his grave Renan’s colleagues in the Collége de France spoke of his upright- 
ness, disinterestedness, and equity. Noteworthy too is the praise accorded to him by 
the Rev. Etienne Coquerel in Le Protestant, in whose opinion Renan has transferred 
religion from the shadow of the sacristy to the study of the learned, and thereby 
rendered incomparable service to France, for which he merits the sincere thanks 
of every religious person. 

In the history of the civilization of the latter half of this century a prominent 
place will certainly be allotted to Ernest Renan. 


TE APosTLESHIP OF PeTER. By Prof. N. J. Hormeur (Stemmen voor Waarheid en 
Vrede, June, 1893).—We cannot name Peter without also thinking of the Twelve. He 
belonged to their number. They were destined to be the twelve patriarchs of the Israel 
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which was to be renewed by the Spirit of God. The number twelve was an indication 
of this calling, which Jesus Himself most plainly expressed when He sent them as 
preachers of the Gospel to the Palestinian Jews, with the strict injunction to go neither 
to the Samaritans nor tothe heathen. In all His works God has a fixed course, a holy 
order. First of all must Israel obtain entrance to the kingdom of heaven established 
upon earth by Jesus Christ: thereafter, through Israel, the Samaritans and the 
heathen. And before Israel could embrace Jesus Christ as its Lord, it was necessary 
that the Twelve should have personal intercourse with Him, and by baptism of the 
Holy Ghost become participators of the new life that He came to impart to humanity. 
The choice of the Twelve was one of the most important acts of the Lord. It testifies 
of the Divine wisdom that was impressed upon all that He did in the days of His 
flesh. Not from among the priests or the learned, but from among the simple, pious 
people did Jesus choose His disciples. They received no artificial training, but in a 
childlike way, and little by little, they took on the impression of Jesus’ personality. 
At the same time each remained an original and independent character. Although 
belonging to the lower and uneducated classes, they were all men of good parts. 
They were the quiet ones in the land, with whom the future of Israel, and indeed of 
the world, was bound up. 

Peter was by nature the chief man among the Twelve. In every society that is 
called upon to take united action there will always be one who, by his peculiar 
character and gifts, will become the leader among the brethren. Such a leader wes 
Peter. He was ardent of spirit, and could not wait behind others, when in the name 
of all a word was to be spoken or a deed to be accomplished. He had an open mind 
and a clear view, and knew—especially after the baptism of the Spirit—under the 
impression of the moment, the right word to speak and the right act to perform. He 
it was who, in the name of all, first confessed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the 
living God; who, on the day of Pentecost, at once proclaimed Jesus Christ to the 
people; and who, against the Jewish council, maintained the rights of conscience. 
There must have been something in his tone and bearing which gained him the 
respect of opponents and the trust of friends. He was just such a man as the circle 
of the Apostles had need of—ready and resolute, courageous and persevering. Peter 
had, however, just through his ready and ardent character, made so many mistakes 
that his fellow Apostles would not have trusted themselves to his leading if they. had 
not noticed the change that took place in him after his deep fall. That he was now 
led by the Holy Spirit to a more intimate fellowship with Jesus Christ, and had 
become the rock upon which others might venture to trust themselves in stormy days. 
He was not looked up to as a leader of the flock out of obedience to a command of 
the Lord; but he was followed as the result of the free recognition of the gifts which 
fitted him above the others to be the leader of an inexperienced community. And Peter 
himself did not seek to lord it over his brethren, but he sought to serve them in love. 

We have alluded in a word to the calling of the Twelve. It was in a special 
manner the calling of Peter, and therefore the Scripture calls him the Apostle of cir- 
eumcision. According to the testimony of Scripture, Israel was the field in which 
Peter was called to labour. His apostolic career begins at Jerusalem, and ends at 
Babylon, a town in which foreign Judaism flourished greatly. Just as Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, moved gradually westwards, until at last he reached Rome 
where he laboured without hindrance for two years; so Peter, the Apostle of the 
Jaws, felt attracted towards the east, until he took up his abode in Babylon. The 
Gospel that Peter preached to Israel was very simple. It was born of his own expe- 
rience. It was the testimony that the Crucified One had risen from the dead, and is 
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set down at God's right hand as Israel’s Lord, and that whosoever believes in Him 
receives forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost. If the people would only 
embrace Jesus Christ as their Lord, then the happy days would dawn of which the 
prophets had foretold. All that distinguished the believing Israelites from their 
fellow-countrymen was baptism and the Lord’s Supper. As genuine Israelites, they 
were exemplary in the observance of the Israelitish religion. 

When the leaders of Israel refused to believe in Jesus Christ, condemned 
Stephen to death, and persecuted the Church at Jerusalem, Peter might think that 
for the present atleast the Apostleship of the Twelve was not likely to reach its 
great aim or to fulfil its high destiny. He resolves, however, hoping against hope, to 
remain at his post; his loving heart will endeavour to the utmost to preserve Israel. 
It was for Israel a melancholy sign that the Gospel which was cast out from 
Jerusalem, in the person of Stephen, obtained great success in Samaria, where Philip, 
the companion of Stephen, laboured. Samaria was the bridge between Israel and 
the Gentiles. God’s glory began to pale at Jerusalem and to transfer itself in the 
direction of the heathen. Peter and John, following the pillar of cloud, went to the 
Samaritans in order to complete what Philip had left unfinished. But they soon 
returned to Jerusalem. They durst not leave the beloved city until the Lord had 
given them an unmistakable signal to do so. This signal was not long delayed. 
When James was beheaded, and Peter only escaped the same fate by the intervention 
of an angel, he perceived that Jerusalem was no longer a place for the Apostleship of 
the Twelve, so he departed, and left the Church there in the hands of James, the 
brother of the Lord. Is, then, the calling of the Twelve as Israel’s Apostles a failure ? 
It appears so; but so also did the work of Jesus appear to have been idle when His 
people put Him to death, and yet the glorious revelation of His Kingship commenced 
immediately after His resurrection from the dead. Be that as it may, the centre of 
gravity of the history of God’s kingdom, at any rate for a time, was transplanted 
from Jerusalem to Rome. While Paul binds together his rich sheaves from among 
the heathen, Peter js content to gather a few ears from among the Israelites. He 
does not envy Paul, but with Christian magnanimity applies himself to the com- 
munities in his vicinity which had been founded by Paul and his followers, and 
endeavours to confirm them in the grace in which they stand. 

This brings us to speak of Peter in his relation to the heathen. It was asad 
moment for Peter when instead of leading Jerusalem to embrace Christ he was 
obliged to flee from it for his life. He was himself essentially an Israelite, and did 
not see how the heathen could embrace Christ except by way of circumcision and the 
law—thus becoming one with Israel and abandoning their own nationality. It was 
in opposition to these deep-rooted Israelitish thoughts that Peter was called upon to 
preach to the heathen. And when under this preaching the Holy Spirit was 
imparted to the uncircumcised Cornelius, God, by this very fact, cast down the wall 
of separation which for centuries had stood between Israel and the heathen. This 
event was brought about not less for Israel’s sake than for that of the heathen. God 
wished the Israelitish community to learn not to hinder the heathen from accepting 
Christ without being circumcised and without subjecting themselves to the law of 
Moses. Therefore this Divine revelation happened to Peter, the most appropriate 
man in the whole Israelitish community. And yet the faithful Jews at Jerusalem 
disputed with him because he had eaten with Cornelius, and so had wiped out the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile. Not Apostles or believers from Jerusalem, but 
foreign Jews, were the founders of the first Christian community from among the 
heathen at Antioch, 
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Peter continued to work among the Israelites. He remained the Apostle of the 
circumcision. He did not share the prejudices of the faithful Jews against the 
Gentile Christians, but he never felt altogether at home among the Gentiles. It was 
natural that the twelve Apostles who had associated with Christ upon earth should 
think of Him principally in His relation to Israel—as Israel’s Lord. Paul, on the 
contrary, had seen Jesus as the Lord of glory, and thought of Him in His relation to 
the whole creation. As the firstborn of all creatures, Jesus Christ was not less the 
head of the nations than of Israel. Paul saw farther than Peter or James. Hesaw 
the Israclitish community declining, and the community from among the Gentiles 
taking its place. The salvation of the world, even the future salvation of Israel, 
depended upon the Gentile Church. Therefore he glories in being the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and cheerfully devotes his life, under all sorts of dangers, to them. How- 
ever, although Peter had neither the calling nor the gift to see into things so deeply 
as Paul did, he nevertheless defended the freedom of the Gentile Christians, and 
extended the hand of a brother to Paul with magnanimous recognition of his superior 
attainments. In his first Epistle he is not ashamed to use many expressions which 
he had borrowed from the writings of Paul. It is noticeable that as Peter felt 
himself more and more drawn to the Church of the Gentiles, so the disciples of Paul 
readily cultivated friendship with him. When he wrote his first Epistle Sylvanus 
was by his side. His Epistles are a call from the ever-lessening, faithful Israel to the 
Gentile Church to continue to stand on the foundation upon which God, through 
their Apostle, had established them. 

The old Catholic Church did not understand this call. It did not even know that 
Paul, and not Peter, is the Apostle of the Gentile Church. While in the Scriptures 
we last hear of Peter at Babylon in the east, the old Church fables of a year’s work 
by Peter at Rome even call him the founder and first bishop of this Church. This 
does not surprise us. From the Epistles of Peter and other apostolical writings it 
appears that after the self-righteous Pharisaism had, under the influence of Paul, 
been banished from the Gentile Church, its freedom ran the risk of degenerating into 
licentiousness. Instead of being led on account of that and other dangers toa deeper 
conception of the doctrine of grace as preached by Paul, the Church gradually 
returned, after the death of the Apostles, to the first principles of the Old Testament. 
It sought its support in legal definitions, in official authority, and in a fixed and 
restricted church-order. The outward authority by which bondmen are ruled took 
the place of the power of the Holy Spirit by which free sons are led. But Paul and 
his followers were far ahead of their time. It was necessary for the Church to be 
educated for centuries before the doctrine of free grace came to be recognized as its 
basis, and expressed and adopted in confessions and formulas. 


Peter was not a theologian, but in the best sense of the word a hierarch. His 
destiny was not to press through to the principles which explain the movements of 
practical life, but courageously to lead the Church onward in the early days of its 
existence. And yet we cannot dispense with Peter. Just as Paul teaches us the 
importance of holding fast by just principles, Peter reminds us that the confession of 
these principles must be accompanied by an orderly and holy life. Whata difference 
there is between the two men! Paul felt it necessary first of all to prepare the soil 
in which practical life takes root: Peter is through and through, from beginning to 
end, practical. In Paul one recognizes the expert pupil of Gamaliel; in Peter the 
knowing fisherman of Galilee. Paul reasons, Peter acts. Paul is governed by his 
enlightened understanding, Peter by his warm heart. And yet they were not 
mutually antagonistic. The Holy Spirit interferes with no one’s idiosyncrasies, but 
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rather sanctifies them. The Church has need of deep thinkers as well as of practical 
workers. Only one thing is indispensable: that every one, in fellowship with Christ, 
should learn to seek not their own good, but the good of their neighbour and the 
honour of God, 


CURRENT SCANDINAYIAN 
THOUGHT. 


THE SALT OF THE HARTH AND THE LIGHT OF THE WoRLD. By Morten PonTopPPIpAN. 
—Under the title of Frit Vidnesbyrd the Director of Copenhagen High School has 
started a small fortnightly periodical of which, in the meantime at least, he purposes 
being both author and editor. Hr. Pontoppidan feels that he has a message to 
deliver to his countrymen, and this appears to him to be the only possible means of 
reaching them. From the sort of manifesto which occupies the first number the 
following paragraphs are taken. 

There has not been transmitted to us a single written line from the hand of 
Jesus. What He wished to impress upon men’s hearts He did not lay down in books, 
but wrote it deeply in His disciples’ souls. He knew that this was the surest and 
best way of securing the spread of His message among men and its transmission to 
later generations. If Jesus had laid weight upon the transmission of a definitely 
formulated creed, it would have been expedient for Him to have propounded this 
creed Himself in writing. But it does not seem as if He sought to exercise the 
slightest influence upon which and how many of His words and thoughts should be 
committed to writing. No, He wrote upon the fleshly tables of the heart, and in this 
way He wrote best, not only for all who were then living, but also for their posterity. 
He wrote upon tables of flesh—spoke fresh and warm words to the heart, there 
sowed His seed, scattering it abroad with both His hands, let it grow as it would, 
and trusted that it would return again and even multiply. 

In this way there came, as the result, something better than books. There 
came men—men whose development was the fruit of His word, men of His own 
stamp, men who themselves could speak and work in His spirit, men in whom He 
Himself lived on. It was an absolute good that Jesus did not spend His time in 
writing. If He had done so He would have left behind Him His collected works, 
but He would not have left Peter and Andrew, James and John, and all the rest. 
These men would have died unheard of as fishermen in Bethsaida. They certainly 
would not have been what they now are: in a sense they would never have existed, 
and the world would have been the poorer without them. As a recompense there 
would have been a book written by Jesus’ own hand and containing His teaching—a 
book which without doubt would have been found in every library and been greatly 
admired among students; but its contents would have been classed by the generality 
of mankind among the learned and curious matters with which only afew can occupy 
themselves. 

If all the Apostles had become authors of the school of Christ, and had further 
developed His teaching in book after book, it is possible that the world would have 
possessed a literature that would have far outshone our poor New Testament, which 
only offers us crumbs from the rich table spread by these great spirits for their con- 
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temporaries. It would, perhaps, have been possible to point to this row of works, 
and say: ‘* Truly, light is burning there.” But one might also have had to add: “ It 

burns, however, under a bushel.” For it is not by any means books, it is not thought- 

out systems of doctrines, let them be ever so perfect, that are the light of the world. 

No; men, persons, characters, types—these are the light of the world. That which 

shall lighten humanity, so that it shall find its way, must take shape in ficsh and 

blood. It must be a bit of humanity itself, and not a bit of theology. 

In the history of the world the great and the little stars, and the milky way of 
shining spots, have not in any degree been made up of learned theologians, or of 
mighty prelates; but rather of the poor in spirit, the mourning, the humble, the 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, the persecuted for righteousness’ sake, those who are mocked and spoken ill 
of falsely. It is such as these who have been the salt of ‘the earth and the light of 
the world. 

Twelve new types of humanity was the legacy left by Jesus on the earth, types 
mutually different, but all formed after His own original pattern. It was in this way 
that He was to become the new Adam, the fundamental type for coming generations 
of men, through century after century, until our own days. “But some say that thisis all 
past and gone, that the results which flowed from His person have now almost ceased, 
that the story of Jesus Christ is in reality out of date. I think, on the contrary, that 
if ever the moment arrives when Jesus Christ ceases to stand forth as the sustaining 
type of renewed human life, when He steps back and is superseded by a greater, that 
moment, to say the least, lies beyond the horizon of the present generation, and 
belongs to the economy of another time of which we have no conception. Nineteen 
centuries are nothing. Even now we merely stand on the threshold, and still come 
far short of a full knowledge of this Son of Man and of His importance for the race. 

The notion that the story of Jesus has been told out rests upon a complete mis- 
understanding. The prospects of ecclesiastical orthodoxy are dark: that may be 
readily conceded. But the question how far the person of Christ continues to be a 
living power, the question whether the influence of His presence continues to be felt 
in the midst of humanity, cannot be answered by statements as to the number of 
men who believe or accept specific articles of doctrine. No, the question is: Where 
are people of the type of Jesus to be found, men in whose life and work the influence 
of Jesus is the moving force, men who live upon what He has said and are drawn by 
His example, men in whom His idea as to a kingdom of God lives and seeks to 
become flesh and blood? Those who are of Jesus’ spirit, they are His. They make 
up the number of His disciples for the time being—let them in other respects believe 
what they will. Their yea or nay to one or another fixed dogma is not what decides 
the matter. It may be said that a man’s theology is un-Christian, but I say that the 
man himself may be thoroughly Christian for all that. Take him and tear him into 
a hundred pieces, or grind him to powder in a mortar, and you will probably find 
that every atom of him is a fragment of a Christian. I say again that if the question 
is whether or not Jesus has still disciples in the present day, it cannot be answered 
by a statistical report as to how many adhere to a confession of faith, but it will be 
decided by the fact whether or not there is sufficient salt in the world to prevent it 
from becoming wholly and utterly corrupt. 

There is need for salt, and so much has lost its strength and taste in these days 
that salt should not lose it. The testimony as to God, whether in word or work, 
must not be allowed to lose its force. The testimony from our national pulpits is far 
from satisfactory. I regret that the pulpit of the Danish National Church—the 
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pulpit of Mynster, Grundtvig, Martensen, and Hostrup—is apparently on the point 
of losing its ancient prestige. People of a certain sordid lay-preacher type are 
almost the only ones who in the main obtain a hearing. This is the simple and 
necessary consequence of the fact that in the pulpit the testimony is not free. Ten 
years ago there were hundreds of Danish priests who called out for freedom as a 
necessary condition of existence. Since then there has been silence- The power 
seems to have gone out of the movement as out of so much else in cur time. I who 
stand in the open market-place and preach, salute my brethren under the rafters and 
ask: Have you gone to rest and no longer desire a little freedom, or will you try 
again? Are you merely waiting for an opportunity to demand the untying of your 
bonds? I cannot refrain from hoping that the latter is the case; but whether this 
hope is disappointed or not, happen what may to the ancient and venerable pulpit, 
one thing I dare say, and that is: The testimony as to God shall not be withheld 
from the Danish people. Hither in one way or in another, either through one 
witness or through another, it will find its way and become a light that does not burn 
under a bushel, but one’ that is set upon a candlestick and so gives light to all. 


Fire as A Sympont. By Rev. Dr. R. Votr (Theologisk Tidsskrift for den 
danske Folkekirke, vol. ix., pt. 3, 1893)—As the most active of the four elements, 
fire has from time immemorial been looked upon as one of the fundamental forces of 
existence. In the cosmogony of Heraclitus fire plays the chief part as the funda- 
mental force of all things. From fire springs water and earth, and these return again 
to fire in an unceasing rise and fall. In Persian culture fire also plays a chief part, 
along with magical words and songs, in the driving out of wicked spirits, and the 
cleansing of men from their infection. But while fire is thus in heathendom regarded 
as an independent power, creating or upholding, it is seen in Israel as an expression 
of the being of the living God, and therefore as a symbol of Him. As everything 
that exists is created by God, so must everything, as a whole, bear witness of Him. 
God is a Spirit, and the nature of this Spirit is expressed in these two definitions: 
“God is light,” and “‘ God is love.” Therefore God creates the light as well in the 
world of mind as in that of matter; and the light becomes also fire which warms, 
dissolves, and consumes, whether it proceeds directly from the sun or is united with 
the other elements. While fire is seen as a symbol of God’s being, the various 
activities of fire indicate the different manners in which God’s being is made manifest 
to men. 

The first trace of the revelation of God by fire is in Genesis iii. 24, where the 
sword which, along with the cherubim, prevents entrance to paradise, is called a flame, 
and soa fire. The glory of the Lord is as a fire which keeps all that is unholy at a 
distance from it. A similar spectacle meets us in Ezekiel i. 13, in the lamp-like fire 
that went up and down among the cherubim and sent forth lightning. God 
surrounds Himself with creatures who gather to themselves nature’s mightiest forces, 
and serve Him with them. Of this fire which surrounds the throne of God, Ezekiel 
tells that the man clothed with linen was commanded to take a handful and scatter 
it over the city. This is the symbol of the fire of judgment: the fire and brimstone 
that rains upon the ungodly. 

God is not only surrounded by a fire, but the glory of His Divinity—dofa—shows 
itself in the form of fire. The symbol of this is the altar in the heavens. Like as 
the altar in the sanctuary upon earth is the symbol of God’s nearness to those who 
worship Him, so does its prototype in the heavens signify thai God is holy, and 
therefore will cleanse all by the glow of His spirit. Consequently we read in Isaiah of 
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seraphim taking a live coal from the altar in the heavens in order therewith to cleanse 
the lips of the prophet. 

Even the manifestation of God is often accompanied with fire. So in Gen. xv. 17, 
** a, smoking furnace and a lamp of fire,” a symbol that it is God who walks between 
the pieces of the offering, to show to Abraham that He will be for His people a light 
in the darkness of adversity. But if God is surrounded by a fire that excludes all 
that is unholy, this fire must become a fire of judgment to His enemies. “ Fire is 
kindled in mine anger ” (Deut. xxxii. 22). ‘The light of Israel shall be fora fire, and 
his holy one for a flame; and it shall burn and devour his thorns and his briars in one 
day” (Isa. x. 17). : 

The great typical symbol of the fire of judgment is Mount Sinai; for as this 
mountain at the giving of the law shows itself to the people as smoking with fire, so 
the God who gives the law reveals Himself as a consuming fire as regards all who 
refuse to keep this law. But while God’s fire in this way becomes the fire of judgment 
upon all that is unholy, it becomes a protecting fire for all that is holy, and therefore 
for His people. And so the Lord’s angel followed Israel in its wanderings through 
the desert encompassed with a luminous cloud which lightened up the darkness of the 
night, and enabled the people to move onward both by night and by day. And the 
new Jerusalem is seen to be surrounded with a wall of fire as a symbol that nothing 
that is profane will be able to force its way into it. 

On the other hand, it is stated in 1 Kings xix. 22 that the Lord was not in the 
fire. It is hereby meant that this revelation is only temporary, and that it is not the 
final revelation, which is accomplished by the still small voice of the Gospel. Fire 
can only pave the way, it cannot create life. No one through fire alone can see God. 
God is not only the consuming fire of holiness; but the other side of his dota is the 
fire of love in His heart. Love, too, is a fire—a flame which many waters cannot 
quench. 

Our prayers and thankofferings have their origin in the burnt offering and the 
offering of reconciliation. This is the thought that lies at the basis of every offering 
that men bring to God. Only through the fire that sanctifies can the sinner approach 
to God, “‘ for every one shall be salted with fire.” This fire of God He now also wishes 
to kindle in men’s hearts. Being created in God’s image, man, from his very nature, 
carries a spark of this fire within him. It burns as the fire of zeal in the human 
breast, or as the fire of anger, or as the fire of lust. The tongue also is a fire, lit 
either from the fire of hell or from the fire of God’s altar. The means whereby this 
fire of God is transferred to men is the Spirit. It was the Holy Ghost who at Pente- 
cost gave the Apostles tongues as of fire. From this it may be seen that it was a fire 
from heaven that glowed in their hearts, and thus a fire that burns up that which is 
wood and stubble, but purifies that which is gold and silver. 

It is a question what the Baptist meant by the words, “ He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” Is it an explanatory addition, so that the fire 
and the Spirit are one, or is the fire something different from the Spirit? In the 
latter case the thought is this: He who will not permit himself to be baptized of the 
Spirit will be baptized with fire—namely, the fire of tribulation and judgment. This 
is the sense in which the matter is understood by Keil, Weiss, Grimm, and others. 
In support of this exegesis Matthew xx. 22 is quoted, where the baptism spoken of 
must be the baptism -of fire. But the thought of a baptism of suffering must also be 
admitted, as Matthew xx. 22 cannot refer to the fire of judgment. And with what 
right is the expression “‘ baptized” identified with the more natural phrase, “ cast 
into the fire,” that so often occurs? It appears to be quite unnatural to translate xal 
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as “ either—or.” Godct points out that & must have been repeated before rvpl. He 
even looks upon spirit and fire as two sides of the same thing. Kiibel draws attention 
to the fact that & wvpi is wanting in Mark and John. It is probable that fire stands 
as a supplemental observation to 1vedua, while the fire represents the spirit’s double- 
sidedness—the purifying, and thereby eo ipso the condemning fire. The man who is 
baptized with the Holy Ghost is so baptized in order that he may be purified by this 
Spirit. That a man who grieves the Holy Spirit thereby condemns himself to the 
fire of judgment is the necessary consequence of his action; for the tree that will not 
bear good fruit isshewn down and cast into the fire. 

Of a kindred nature is Luke xii. 49: “I am come to send fire on the earth, and 
what will I if it be already kindled?” This passage is often applied in sermons to 
the fire of the Spirit, as if the Lord referred to the miracle of Pentecost. This, 
however, He does not do directly. Preachers should be on their guard against 
reading into a text what it does not itself contain, since otherwise poor service is 
rendered to the truth and a weapon is placed in the hands of its opponents. Passages 
of Scripture cannot be too carefully studied in relation to their contents and context 
before they are applied. This practical consideration will also involve the con- 
scientious writing out of every sermon, for who is so completely master of the 
Scripture that he can extemporize an exposition and be certain that he has appre- 
hended the thought of his text clearly and fully in all its aspects? A word such as 
the one under discussion gives special occasion for these observations, for if a man 
lets himself be misled by hasty thinking into mistaking the fire for the fire of the 
Spirit, he misses the profound significance of the whole passage. Godet looks upon 
fire here as a fire of conflict. To designate anger and the consequent strife as a fire 
is indeed common; and, in fact, the Lord is thinking of a strife that will spring up 
upon the earth. But how does the thought of conflict fit into the context? In what 
precedes the Lord has warned His disciples to be faithful in their service as against 
the thought of His coming again and the day of reckoning. He foresees that in this 
day He will find both faithful and unfaithful servants. And now He becomes dis- 
mayed at the thought of the fire that will arise in all directions wherever He calls 
men to His service and to the preparation for His coming. The fire is thus a fire of 
tribulation, through which His kingdom is to be built up and:completed. When 
Dr. Skat Rérdam reminds us that this fire began to be lighted at Pentecost he is 
perhaps right, but not in the sense that the fire was directly the fire of the Spirit, but 
in the sense that the outpouring of the Spirit is the condition thereof. At the same 
time that the fire of God’s love is kindled in the human heart, there is also kindled 
the fire which chastens, and the fire which is the fire of conflict, 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. By the Bisnor of Drerty. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
1893. 

Tuts book is chiefly made up of the lectures and addresses delivered n America by 

the Bishop of Derry in 1892. In chapters i., ii., iii., v., vi., ix., we have a report of 

the lectures on Christian Evidences given under the auspices of Columbia College, 

New York. Chap. iv. contains the substance of two addresses delivered at Harvard; 
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chap. x. is the Ramsden Sermon, preached at Cambridge in 1892; and chap. viii. is 
a reprint, with large additions, of an Oxford Prize Essay (1850), by the Bishop on the 
Divinity of our Lord. In chap. vii. we have a short sermon on the same topic, but 
the occasion of its delivery is not mentioned. 

The intention of the volume is to present the main credenda of Christianity in 
a simple and positive form, side issues and unnecessary controversy being avoided. A 
sharp distinction is drawn between opinions and convictions, it being most concisely 
given on p. xiv.: “a mere inclination towards the theory of the mode of a Divine 
fact is an opinion, while an assent to the Divine fact is a conviction.” And in the 
first chapter the importance of this distinction is emphasised, and the same line is 
taken as that which was adopted by the late Bishop of Carlisle in his treatise on The 
Foundations of the Creed. Both Bishops deprecate the unwisdom of insisting that 
partial explanations of the great facts of Christianity shall be deemed binding on the 
consciences of the faithful equally with the loyal acceptance of the facts themselves. 
And in the volume before us the leading articles of the Creed are expounded with 
that eloquence and suggestiveness which we are accustomed to associate with the 
name of Bishop Alexander. 


The author points out that the book does not profess to be a complete treatise 
on the Creed; “there are,” he says, “two large gaps in this volume—‘ The Church’ 
and ‘ The Forgiveness of Sins.’” An appendix to chap. i. does indeed contain many 
valuable thoughts on the Mystery of the Atonement, but the Bishop does not regard it as 
an exhaustive discussion. A more serious objection seems to us to be that the title and 
table of contents are somewhat misleading. Tospeak of “nine primary convictions,” 
and to devote a chapter to each, suggest that nine distinct and fundamental truths 
are to be discussed, and that thus (with the exception of the specified omissions) the 
whole ground covered by the Apostles’ Creed is to be traversed. How far this is 
from being the case will be seen from the following list. Chap. ii. deals with Belief 
in God, chap. iii. with the Incarnation, and chap. iv. with the Resurrection of Christ. 
Chap. v. treats of Future Judgment, chap. vi. of Holy Scripture, chaps. vii. and viii. 
of our Lord’s Divinity, chap. ix. of the Resurrection of the Body, while chap. x., a 
sermon on Church Extension in the Colonies, is based on a consideration of the 
Office and Work of the Holy Spirit. In the first place we have not here nine 
primary convictions, and in the next place the subjects treated are not (as it would 
seem) on the same doctrinal level. The discussion of such subjects as Eternal 
Punishment and the Inspiration of the Bible in a book like this appears to be a 
departure from its avowed plan ; though for what the Bishop does give us on these 
topics every reader will be grateful. 

There are many indications that the volume is made up of separate pieces, 
written for different occasions (as indeed the author expressly tells us); and it is there- 
fore unreasonable to object to meet with the same thoughts twice repeated. And 
yet we do not think (if we may say so with unfeigned respect) that it is desirable to 
print the same anecdotes (see pp. 77, 258 and pp. 78, 275), the same quotation from 
Plato (pp. 67, 109), the same epigrammatic rendering of a phrase in Isaiah (pp. 74, 126) 
more than once in a small volume like this—good though they all may be. We are 
sorry that the book was not more carefully revised for press, as the number of wrong 
references and misprints is considerable, though none of them are very important, 
Thus “ Kantzech ” and “ Hengelfeldt ”’ meet us on p. 62; on p. 27, the references 
Heb. iv. 14; 1 Peter ii. 14, do not appear to be right; on p. 28, at the end of the first 
paragraph, a pair of references are given twice ; the last book of the New Testament 
is sometimes referred to as ‘‘ Apoc,”’ sometimes as “‘ Rev.”; on p. 42 ‘note A at the 
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end of this discussion” is mentioned, but we cannot find it anywhere, as the note on 
p. 59 deals with a quite different matter; and two pages seem to have been added 
somewhere after the rest were in type, as the wrong references on pp. 70 n., 122 n., 
166 n. testify. These are small matters, but they disturb the reader in his enjoy- 
ment of the Bishop’s brilliant epigrams, of which we venture to quote one or two. 
** No Christian age, perhaps, has been so contemptuous of dogma as this, or, perhaps, 
so ignorant of it” (p. 195). “If we walk with the two disciples we shall not learn 
Christ from the Old Testament, but the Old Testament from Christ” (p. 97). The 
English Church “does not exaggerate minutia of ritual; but, as in the book of 
Numbers, the ‘law of fringes’ is less than the ‘law of holiness’” (p. 820). ‘Dogma 
reposes in the Nicene Creed like the couchant lion, who rests in the attitude from 
which he can spring with its maximum of power” (p. 8). This last sentence appears 
to us to be striking, rather than felicitous. To say, again, that “‘in a few sentences” 
our Lord “comprises the whole spirit of Hellenic culture,” however true, is hardly 
justified by the references given, viz., Matt. vi. 32, and John xii. 20, 25. 

The Bishop defends in an interesting manner the opinion of Theophylact that 
St. Luke was the unnamed disciple to whom, in company with Cleopas, our Lord 
appeared on the road to Emmaus (p. 100); and he also repeats the suggestion, which 
he has elsewhere ably expounded, that the third evangelist was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 128). He says (p. 252 7.) that he is “ entirely uncon- 
vinced ” of the propriety of adopting the reading AeAdAnxa in St. John vi. 63; but 
considering that the MS. authority for this reading is so overwhelming, it is much 
to be desired that some reasons should have been assigned by the author for this 
judgment. 

It did not come within the Bishop’s design to express his views on the recent 
criticism of the Old Testament; but occasionally and in parenthesis, as it were, 
his opinions are disclosed. Thus (pp. 59 sqq.) he seems to hold (tiough we are not 
sure that we interpret him correctly here) that the variation in the use of the Divine 
names in Genesis may be accounted for, without supposing that the book is made 
up from different documents; while again he declares himself positively on the 
question of the composite character of the Book of Isaiah. Speaking of the date 
of the 58rd chapter, he says that “the answer of all candid criticism is that it 
must have been written between B.c. 549 and B.c. 538”’ (p. 168). It is the office of 
@ reviewer to criticise small details; but no review of this volume would‘ be 
complete which did not bear grateful testimony to its forceful, eloquent, and truly 
catholic treatment of the greatest truths of religion. J. H. Bernarp, D.D. 


AGONIZ CHRISTI. By Wrt11am Lernoy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Preachers of 
the Age. Sampson Low & Co. 
WE are disappointed with this volume of sermons by the Dean of Norwich; perhaps 
because we placed our expectations too high. It belongs to the Preachers of the 
Age series; and consists of sermons, eleven in number, preached chiefly in St. 
Andrew’s, Liverpool, and in Norwich Cathedral. The sermons deal, as the title 
indicates, with the sufferings and the work of Christ; such aspects of the Passion 
being treated as, ‘‘The Agony in the Garden,” “The Agony of Betrayal,” ‘‘ The 
Agony of Denial,” ‘‘ The Agony of Injustice.” The subjects of two of them, “ The 
Divine Womanliness of Jesus” and “The Divine Manliness of Jesus,” at once 
suggest comparison with the famous sermons of F. W. Robertson on the same 
theme; and as a preacher who, in this century, can stand beside F. W. Robertson ? 
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The fault of these sermons is that they are dull; they need the voice and personality 
of the preacher to galvanize them into life. And no one will venture to deny that 
they are long! We wish that Dr. Lefroy had chosen subjects bearing more on the 
practical duties and difficulties of daily life ; as these sermons are not wanting in 
indication of the Dean’s powers in that direction. We will take, as an illustration in 
point, the following graphic passage on the curse of drunkenness: “ It is that vice 
which enlarges our workhouses, crowds our hospitals, rears our lunatic asylums, fills 
our goals, and extends our cemeteries. It is the devil of modern life, and the 
hastener of a decaying civilization. It unites in man, made in the image God, the 
foulest passions of the brute and the fiercest frenzies of the fiend. It robs man of 
his reason, woman of her virtuc, and children of their innocence. It plays havoc 
with intellectual pre-eminence, social advancement, and commercial success. 
Wherein drunkenness prevails, there is an end of domestic bliss; and in its wildest 
exhibition it is not too much to say, there is an anticipation of hell upon earth.” 

It is worthy of notice that Dean Lefroy takes the merciful view of the conduct 
of Judas in the dark tragedy of the betrayal. He thinks, with many high authorities, 
that Judas hoped, by his action with the Sanhedrim, to “force Christ to declare 
Himself” ; and that when he awoke to the “enormity of his audacious gambling 
with the mission of his master,” he was driven by remorse to “ seek flight from him- 
self in the grave of a self-murderer.” 

Joun VauGHAN. 


CANONICAL AND UNCANONICAL GOSPELS. With a Translation of the 
Recently Discovered Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, and a Selection from the 
Sayings of Our Lord not found in the Four Gospels. By W. E. Barnes, B.D., 
Fellow of Peterhouse, and Theological Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge. 
Longmans, 1893. 

Tuts little book merits a hearty recommendation. Those to whom it tells nothing 
which they did not know before will experience real pleasure in having their know- 
ledge gathered together in so telling and interesting a form; while those (and they 
are many) to whom it will give a great deal of information could not easily find that 
information in a smaller compass or in a more attractive and useful shape. The 
volume is little more than an extended lecture, and may be read through in a couple 
of hours; and (to use arather trite phrase) there is not a dull page from cover to 
cover. And, what is more to the point, there is not an irrelevant page, nor one 
which does not keep within the bounds of fair and reasonable argument. Any 
intelligent layman, without knowledge of Greek or other foreign language, may read 
the book with pleasure and advantage ; to clergy, and to those who are preparing to 
become clergymen, this summary of the evidence on a very important matter of 
controversy cannot fail to be still more useful. 

The question discussed is the authority of the Four Gospels, not as sources of 
spiritual truth, but as historical documents. The difficult problem of their inspira- 
tion is left untouched: it is their canonicity that is examined. The early Christians 
based their belief upon documents which they regarded as possessing sufficient and 
unique authority respecting the birth, teaching, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Do we, or do we not, still possess these documents? In other words, is 
the Life of Christ received by us substantially the same as the Life of Christ 
received by them, and have we got the same evidence for it as they possessed ? 
In answering this question the author confines himself to the externa! evidence ; 
partly because he considers that the internal evidence is best discussed after the 
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external; partly perhaps (although this is not stated) because many of those who 
utterly dispute the sufficiency of the external evidence are willing to admit that the 
Gospels have the stamps of candour and honesty. Many critics allow that the 
Evangelists are evidently truth-loving writers who wish to state correctly what they 
, believe to be true; but they contend that they are uncritical writers who cannot 
appreciate evidence and who have an inadequate standard of literary accutacy. 

Mr. Barnes takes the ordinary course of beginning at the close of the second 
century, when the evidence is full and indisputable, and working backwards, from 
Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, and Ireneus of Lyons, through 
Tatian, Justin Martyr, Hermas, and Papias, to the Apostolic Fathers and the four 
great Epistles of St. Paul. There is a very useful introductory section on the 
character of the second century as a period of Consolidation, Persecution, Apology, 
and Heresy; and an equally useful supplementary section on the contrast between 
the Canonical and the Apocryphal Gospels. This last is an argument which is not 
quite sufficiently urged. It isa very convincing argument when it is appreciated ; 
and it is an argument which persons of quite ordinary mental power and fairness can 
appreciate. One good result of the attention which the recovered fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter has received is, that it will increase the number of those who have 
some knowledge of the other Apocryphal Gospels. To read a few pages of these is 
to feel, if one cannot analyse and state the cause of the feeling, that from almost 
every point of view, literary and historical as well as moral and spiritual, these 
attempts at Gospels belong to an immeasurably lower sphere of production, and have 
rightly been rejected by Christendom as void of authority. 

A few specimens of the style of the book may be given in conclusion. Tertullian 
could not well be hit off better in so few lines as these :— 

“If Tertullian sounds too bitter now, as we read him in our armchairs, it is well to 
remember that oppression drives even wise men mad. And Tertullian, though great, was 
hardly wise. Eloquent, illogical, fiercely right and splendidly wrong, he is one of a type of 
men not yet extinct, whose hearts are greater than their heads.” 

On the same page (16) is this remark on the Gnostics :— 

‘*The majority of them might be described as bankrupt philosophers, who refloated their 
philosophy on Christian credit. Such men were philosophers first and Christians only in the 
second place ; but the fact that they used the Name of Christ at all is a significant proof that 
heathenism was dying. They engrafted on the living tree of Christianity shoots cut from the 
dying trunk of heathenism..... Yet Gnosticism had its work. When the fever of its 
excesses was past, it left the Church more spiritual than it found it.” 

Here again is a judicious estimate of the Father of Ecclesiastical History :— 

‘¢ Eusebius was in many ways the Bishop Lightfoot of the fourth century. His know- 
ledge of early Christian literature was immense. He was no mean linguist, for he knew 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek ; and if he stumbled in translating the knotty Latin epigrams of 
Tertullian, he was not the last man to do so. Further, he was a real critic. Nothing makes 
him more angry than a foolish story found in any of his authorities. He can tell the differ- 
ence between a fact and an inference from a fact in the writers he uses, and in some notable 
instances he draws his own inferences, differing from those writers. 

‘* Again, he is fair, though he sometimes gets impatient. His style is straightforward, 
though a little difficult ; and if he becomes turgid when he describes the sufferings of the 
martyrs, Christians living in the comfortable nineteenth century may forgive overstrained 
eloquence in a man who went to prison for Christ” (p. 36). 

The book contains a useful map of the countries round the Mediterranean Sea,. 
showing the direct testimony to the Four’ Gospels in different parts of Christendom 
about a.D. 200, 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 
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PSEUDEPIGRAPHA: AN ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN APOCRYPHAL SACRED 
WRITINGS OF THE JEWS AND EARLY CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. 
Wiiuiam J. Deane, M.A., Rector of Ashen, Essex. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1891. Pp. vii., 344. 

Tr is too late to give a welcome to a book which has been before the public for two 
years, but we gladly commend it to the notice of those among our readers who have 
not yet seen it. The writer was already known as a worker in the field from which 
he here brings much valuable material. He is the author of The Book of Wisdom, 
with Prolegomena and Commentary, which was published some twelve years ago by 
the Clarendon Press; and most of the contents of this volume have appeared elsewhere 
in various theological and religious periodicals. It was worth while to collect, correct, 
and add to these essays and articles. Few readers, probably, had read all of them ; 
and many, no doubt, had seen none of them. They form a compact and fairly homo- 
geneous whole; and the collection will be permanently useful both for reading and 
for reference. 

The large mass of educated Englishmen, including, it may be feared, not a few 
of the clergy, know strangely little about even that portion of Jewish Apocrypha 
which is contained in a comparatively small minority of English Bibles. This is 
specially true of those English churchmen who are not old enough to have been 
familiar with the Old Lectionary, according to which about twice as much of these 
Deutero-canonical books was read year by year in the daily lessons as is now heard in 
our services. The fact that the Revised Version has been published without the 
Apocrypha has tended greatly to stereotype this prevalent neglect and ignorance. 
And it is much to be regretted that the Revised Apocrypha, much of which already 
exists in type, has never been completed and published; for it would probably be no 
exaggeration to say that both with regard to text and to translation no part of the 
sacred writings which are included in the Authorized Version was more seriously in 
need of revision. Mr. C. J. Ball has done a good deal to stop the gap with his edition 
of the Apocrypha for the Queen’s Printers; but nothing less than the whole 
Apocrypha, published in its proper place between the Old and New Testaments 
according to the Revised Version, will give us what is needed. 

Meanwhile, every work which tends to remind students of the Bible of the 
existing importance of this collection, and of the fact that it is a very imperfect 
collection, is doing good service. The extraordinary error of John Lightfoot, that 
“‘the wretched Apocrypha doth thrust in between” and prevent the two Testaments 
from ‘“‘ sweetly and nearly ” joining together, is not quite extinct. Two centuries and 
more of additional research have done much; and we no longer are so closely under 
the influence of the Council of Trent as to be ever protesting against its action in 
making these Books equal to those of the Old and New Testaments. Nevertheless, 
the feeling that, in order to do due honour to the latter, we must exhibit a certain 
amount of contempt for the Apocrypha, still lingers in some minds and needs to be 
eradicated. And the way to eradicate it is to show, as Mr. Deane does in the volume 
before us, the true value of all these writings, whether included in our Bibles or not, 
A huge chasm, both in time and in thought, separates the latest Books in the Old 
Testament from the earliest Books in the New, and these Apocryphal and Pseudepi- 
graphical Books are among the best materials which we possess for bridging this 
chasm. They show us how Old Testament expressions acquired new meaning, and 
how ideas and expressions which are found there either not at all or only in germ, 
gradually came into existence and developed. They teach us how the Judaism, 
which was partly fostered and partly denounced by the prophets, became the 
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strangely different Judaism which was partly fostered and partly denounced by Jesus 
Christ and the disciples. It is not too much to say that there is much both in the 
language and thought of the New Testament which cannot be rightly understood 
without acquaintance with this preparatory and intermediate literature. To quote 
Mr. Deane’s own words :— 

‘The value of these writings is considerable, and this for many reasons; but that 
which chiefly concerns us is the light which they throw upon Jewish belief at the 
most important era. Those which are plainly antecedent to Christian times have 
their own special utility; while the later productions, which belong to the first 
Christian centuries, show the influence of new ideas even on those who retained their 
affection for the old religion. And both series are necessary for every study of the 
religious history of the Jews. It is perhaps true that this apocalyptic literature was 
regarded with little favour by the Rabbinic schools, and no dogmatic authority was 
attributed to it; but it can be used as indicating current thought, just as we refer to 
any contemporary document to denote popular opinion, though it be not stamped 
with the authority of a teaching body. The number of these writings which are still 
extant, and the many more of which the titles only have remained to ou times, 
prove the wide prevalence of the feelings which are embodied in them, and the 
profound impression which such thoughts had made on the hearts of the people” 
(pp. 4, 5). 

And what he says of the Book of Enoch is true of other apocryphal writings :— 

‘With all its faults and shortcomings, it is of great value as introducing us to 
the views and feelings of Jews, their hopes and convictions, at the period 
immediately preceding the Christian’ era, and helping us to estimate the moral, 
religious, and political atmosphere in which Christ lived. Hence the work is to be 
regarded, not as a mere literary curiosity, but as offering a substantial aid to the 
understanding of the most important period of the world’s history” (pp. 94, 95). 

The Books discussed in the volume are the Psalter of Solomon, the Book of 
Enoch, the: Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the Book of Jubilees, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Sibylline 
Oracles. The essay on the Psalter of Solomon labours under the disadvantage of 
having been written before the admirable edition of these Psalms, with notes and 
commentary by Ryle and James, was published by the Cambridge University Press. 
Those which will probably be found most interesting, if only because of their 
connexion with the Epistle of Jude and 2 Peter, are the dissertations on the Book of 
Enoch and the Assumption of Moses. Of the former it is rather amusingly stated 
that there have not been wanting “some good people in our own times, with 
more credulity than critical ability, who have freely accepted the antediluvian 
authorship and endeavoured to prove that the writer was inspired to predict 
events down to modern times. I have seen some passages in our book distorted even 
to enunciate the claims and operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the sinister actions of Russian politics’’ (p. 72). 

But perhaps the most instructive chapter is the last, on that perplexing 
collection of spurious prophecies known as the Sibylline Oracles. And even these 
have found at least one advocate in modern times. In 1713 Sir John Floyer 
published a prose translation of the first seven of the fourteen books, with a portion 
of the eighth, being fully persuaded that he was dealing with genuine prophecies, 
which he regarded as heathen testimony of a wonderful kind to the truth of Divine 
revelation. ‘As an instance of human credulity few books are more curious than 
that of this simple and uncritical knight-errant” (p. 285). The collection, as we 
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have it, is as tangled and confused as the Talmud. The compositions of heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian writers are mixed up together, each book being a hap-hazard 
arrangement of inharmonious elements. Moreover, many of the separate picces are 
mosaics, the original writing having been interpolated and remodelled two or three 
times at different periods. The prologue of the first book and parts of the third are 
certainly prior to the Christian era, and of these most were written about B.o. 140 
and the rest about a century later. Other portions may be pre-Christian. Others 
range from about a.p. 80 to 280. These Oracles, therefore, are an index as to the 
beliefs and aspirations of a large number of persons during the two centuries which 
preceded the birth of Christ and the first three centuries of the Christian era. The 
interest of such evidence is manifest. 

Numerous passages marked for special notice up and down the volume must be 
passed over, in order to keep this review within bounds. It remains to point out one 
or two features in these pseudepigraphical writings to which attention is very rightly 
directed. One of the first questions which would occur to an investigator is, What 
view do they take of the Messiah: Distinctly a low one. Such expressions as “Son 
of God’. and “Son of Man” occur, but His Divinity is nowhere asserted. He is an 
ideal being, a perfect nian, but apparently a mere creature. He is an immortal king, 
but it is an earthly kingdom over which He is to rule, and it lasts until the final judg- 
ment. Sometimes this Messiah is Judge of men and angels, but by the appointment 
of Jchovah, to whom He is subordinate. As to the doctrine of a future life, it is 
plainly insisted upon or assumed in these writings. A resurrection of the righteous 
is intimated, but there is no clear evidence of a belief in the resurrection of the body: 
angelic, incorporeal existence appears to be implied. Opinion was very indefinite as 
to the punishment of the wicked. The terrible destruction which comes upon them 
appears in some cases to mean annihilation ; while in others torment, at any rate for 
a long time, is clearly stated. The Apocalypse of Baruch rather takes a line 
of its own in these matters. It assumes that at least some of the heathen will be 
saved. On the other hand, only those Jews will enter the Messiah’s-earthly kingdom 
who are alive on the earth when He appears. The wicked are to witness the bliss of 
these favoured ones, and then are to be led away into eternal fire. 

The volume is furnished with an index, which is better than nothing; but for 
students of this important branch of theological literature something very much more 
full is required. A second edition wiil be an opportunity for remedying this defect; 
and one hopes that it will both occur soon and be used. 

ALFRED PLUMMER, 
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Present-Day TuHeEoLtogy. A Popular 
Discussion of Leading Doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. By Lewis Frencu 
Srearns, late Professor of Christian 
Theology in Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary. With a Biographical Sketch by 
George L. Prentiss. Professor in Union 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 568, 
$2.50. 


‘** Present-Day Theology”’ is the apt title 
selected for the posthumous work on Sys- 
tematic Theology by the late Professor 
Stearns. Though published more recently 
than ‘‘ The Evidence of Christian Experi- 
ence’ and the “‘ Life of Henry Boynton 
Smith,’’ this book antedates the others, 
having been written several years before 
the death of the lamented author. Com- 
pared with the other works, this popular 
compendium of theology will be found 
equal in breadth of view and clearness of 
thought, and even superior in originality 
and symmetry of treatment. This volume 
will define more fully and satisfactorily 
Professor Stearns’s unique position as the 
mediating theologian of Congregationalism. 

Twenty seven of the major topics, of 
theology are treated of in the series of es- 
says. These were originally cast in ser- 
monic form. The references in the open- 
ing of many of the chapters to special 
Scripture passages, the clear subdivisions, 
and the earnest application, show this 
original plan, and add to the unity and 
force of each chapter. 

A remarkable power of condensed state- 
ment is seen in the rapid and impartial 
treatment of so many important themes in 
the narrow limitations of space. There is 
evidenced the author’s familiarity with all 
the current theological questions, although 
controversialists may be disappointed at 
the self-restraint in discussing certain 
‘‘burning questions,’’ which are treated 
fairly, courageously, but in a due historic 
proportion, which is alien to the polemic 
heart. Notwithstanding the evenness of 
composition, there will be found marked 
variations in the values of different por- 
tions of the wo:k. The first chapter trav- 
erses the well-worn ground of natural the- 
ology, presenting the accumulative proof 
of the being of God. The second chapter 
gives prominence to the central thought of 
the volume in the frequently reiterated 
phrase, ‘‘ Redemptive Revelation,’’ Profes- 
sor Stearns’s excellent key-word for the 
Christian system. The fourth chapter, on 
‘* Miracles,’’ reveals most favorably the 
author’s originality, progressiveness, and 
power as an apologete. While he accepts 
fully the interpretation of miracles as the 
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revelation and proof of a personal Divine 
power, he brings into emphasis the moral 
bearing of miracles, wherein the aati-deis- 
tic definitions failed. 

A miracle, according to Professor 
Stearns, is not so much a suspension of 
natural laws as a return to the original 
divinely appointed Jaws of natural life, 
which have been transgressed by sin. A 
miracle is ‘‘ a Divine restoration of the true 
order of nature.’’, Hence a miracle, while 
it is an interposition of Divine power, is 
the act of restoring, not violating the true 
law of nature, containing in its beneficent 
operation the promise also of the final com- 
plete redemption of the natural world. 
This view of miracles clearly avoids the 
scientific objections based on a definition 
asserting miracles to be suspensions of na- 
ture’s laws. A new difficulty, however, 
is encountered in the use of the term na- 
ture, which must be given a breadth and 
ideality that is unusual. 

In Professor Stearns’s view nature rep- 
resents the conditions of life which were 
divinely planned, and have been violated 
by man’s transgressions ; hence he holds 
that even death is unnatural. Death ‘is 
the one unnatural, utterly unnatural ex- 
perience of the world’’ (p. 61). This view 
of miracles throws new and suggestive 
light on the doctrine ; it connects the sub- 
ject vitally with doctrines of sin, God’s 
plan, and the kingdom of heaven, and, 
open as the position is to criticism, yet it 
marks an advance in English apologetics 
over even the later work of Professor 
Bruce. 

The discussion on inspiration reveals the 
scholarly candor, reverence of spirit, and 
judiciousness of expression of the author. 
With Dorner, against the traditionalists, 
he holds that the doctrine can only have 
its appropriate place within the system, 
and cannot be the verification of all the 
positions of the system. With frank ac- 
knowledgment of critical difficulties he 
holds tv the authority and supremacy of 
the Word of God, without feeling the need 
of fleeing to unproved @ priori assumptions 
for defence. On Christ’s testimony to the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, he asserts, 
‘*T do not mean that when Jesus speaks of 
Moses as the author of the Law, he settled 
the difficult questions respecting the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch. In such mat- 
ters he may have merely reflected the opin- 
ion of his contemporaries’’ (p. 82). Pro- 
fessor Stearns rejects the doctrines of ver- 
bal inspiration and of inerrancy. 

The author’s general position may be 
defined as that of mediating liberalism. 
There is abundant recognition of the value 
of conservative forms, too deep a historic 
insight to permit iconoclasm, but the spirit 
of the work is essentially progressive, 
tempcred with the intelligent charity which 
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recognizes the validity of positions and 

rocesses different from its own. Inclin- 
ing to the New School of the New Eng- 
land Free Will controversies, regarding 
consistent Calvinism as necessarily deter- 
ministic in its metaphysics, he reveals, 
especially in the chapter on ‘‘ The Plan of 
God,’’ his full agreement with the doc- 
tiine of Divine sovereignty. His failure 
to accept Calvinism as a final system arose 
from no superficial exaggeration of free 
will, but from the conscientious and 
scholarly belief that the Scriptures do not 
represent the majority of the human race 
as outside the pale of Divine mercy and 
redemption. Professor Stearns has erred 
in classing his teacher, Henry B. Smith, 
as a philosophical determinist. Stearns 
defines determinism fairly enough as the 
holding that the motives and not the man 
himself are the efficient cause of action 
(p. 309). Henry B. Smith (‘‘ System,”’ p. 
247) distinctly rejects this position which 
Stearns defines as deterministic, by assert- 
ing that ‘‘the agent, the mind chovsing, 
is the efficient cause ;” ‘‘ motive is not 
that which causes the choice.’’ Professor 
Stearns is, however, by no means a “ New 
Theology’? man. There is no trace in his 
writings of that indifference, actual or as- 
sumed, toward historical phrases and 
moulds of thought; there is none of the 
strained effort after ‘‘larger’’ thought 
which now expresses itself in the search 
for the “‘ larger Christ.”” There is not so 
much of the subjective methods of Schleier- 
macher and Francke as was traceable in 
* The Evidence of Christian Experience.” 

While valuing the Christocentric bearing 
of the future probation hypothesis, he 
deems it unnecessary, from the belief that 
the operations of the Spirit are so univer- 
sal in this life as to give opportunity for 
repentance for all. He holds to the view 
that there will be development, education, 
even discipline in the heavenly state. 
‘* The motive for missions is not the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment and not the 
‘larger hope,’ but the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

The work is prefaced by a biographical 
sketch by Professor Stearns’s uncle, Pro- 
fessor Prentiss, written with the affection 
and appreciation of a kindred heart and 
spirit. The well-known London address, 
read before the Congregational Council in 
1891, which brought Professor Stearns 
prominently before the international theo- 
logical world, is fittingly added to the vol- 
ume, 

The methodical conscientiousness of the 
author, and his loving, enthusiastic devo- 
tion to his high calling, find their proof in 
this work. It will stand as a fit memorial 
to a consecrated, white souled, Christian 
scholar. HENRY GOoDWIN SMITH. 
Freehold, N. J. 
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Tue Psatms. By A. Macraren, D.D. 
Volume [. Psalms i.-xxxviii. New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1898. 


This volume belongs to the series known 
as the ‘° Expositor’s Bible.’’” Dr. Maclaren 
regards himself as absolved by this fact 
from the obligation to offer work in the 
department of critical introduction. He 
simply gives a fresh translation of each 
psalm, followed by comment Generally, 
the comment touches but lightly upon 
questions of authorship and other critical 
questions, and confines itself to the at- 
tempt to bring out the meaning. The 
style is homiletic. It seldom lets itself 
down to the level of mere simple statement. 
But for its genuine grace and vivacity it 
would be open to the charge of being stilt- 
ed. Every psalm awakens enthusiasm in 
the author, and he is not content unless he 
can impatt something of his own feeling to 
his readers. 

In dis treatment he displays reasonably 
wide reading, keen linguistic and exegeti- 
cal insight, fine poetical appreciation, a 
wealth of imagery for iilustrating the great 
thoughts he finds, sustained freshness and 
vigor, strong spiritual feeling. He is lack. 
ing in that kind of thoroughness which is 
requisite in order that exegetical work may 
be throughout self-consistent and self-test- 
ed. He is not superficial. Perhaps the 
lack of critical thoroughness is. not alto- 
gether a fault, for such thoroughness is 
sometimes achieved at the cost of dulness ; 
and Dr. Maclaren is at least never dull. 

None of the psalms-treated illustrate this 
better than those which come first in order. 
In Ps. i. 1 he translates, ‘“ Happy the 
man’’ (not ‘‘ blessed,’’ as in the English 
versions), and all reasons from derivation, 
meaning, and usage justify his translation. 
But in the exposition he uses mainly the 
word ‘‘ blessed ;’’ and in Ps. ii. 12 he trans- 
lates the word by ‘‘ blessed.’’ 

His knowledge of the Hebrew tenses 
leads him to translate by the English per- 
fect in the first verse—** has not walked,’’ 
for example, instead of the familiar ‘* walk- 
eth not.’’ The English present here would 
denote a habit, while the Hebrew denotes 
not a habit, but a fact. But the difference 
thus recognized has little or no effect when 
it comes to the exposition. 

He very happily insists upon the impor- 
tance of the negative statements found in 
this verse. The lesson of guarding against 
all participation in evil is of vital value, as 
well as the positive lesson of the next 
verse : ‘‘ Goodness will avoid the smallest 
conformity with evil, as knowing that if 
the hem of the dress or the tips of the hair 
be caught in the cruel wheels, the whole 
body will be drawn in” (p. 3). The book 
is rich in forcible, picturesque illustrations, 
of which this may serve as a specimen. 
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In the exposition on page 4 he apparent- 
ly recognizes the fact that verses 26 and 3d 
connect the psalm with Josh. i. 8 and its 
context, and he comments upon it accord- 
ingly. But this fact, important as it is, is 
not commonly recognized ; and Dr. Mac- 
laren gives no statement of it that will ren- 
der the matter intelligible to most of his 
readers. 

Both in the translation and in the ex- 
position he makes the picture in the third 
verse to be that of a tree on irrigated 
ground. This is correct, though often 
ignored. But, being correct, it requires 
some stress to be laid on the advantages 
that belong to an irrigated tree as com- 
pared with a tree left to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. Such advantages has the man 
who draws his spiritual supplies from 
God’s revealed law. There is a significant 
hiatus between the third and fourth verses. 
The wicked are not compared to a tree 
without irrigation, as one might logically 
expect, but to a product that no longer 
has any root in the soil. In all this the 
points that are central to the idea of irriga- 
tion are not so prominent in Dr. Maclaren’s 
treatment. 

In the English of Ps. ii. 7a Dr. Maclaren 
happily omits the article. There is the 
same reason for omitting it in verses 1, 2, 
8, 10, namely, that it is not in the Hebrew, 
that there is no need of supplying it, and 
that supplying it changes the meaning. 
In these verses, however, Dr. Maclaren 
not only inserts it, but actually (perhaps 
not consciously) bases upon it his argu- 
ment against a Davidic historical situation 
for the psalm. Leave out *‘ the’ from his 
argument, and its force vanishes. Dr. 
Maclaren happily traces the dependence of 
this psalm on the promise made to David 
(2 Sam. vii.), but regards all conjectures as 
to its historical basis as ‘‘ unsatisfactory,” 
und says: ‘‘ Authorship and date must be 
left undetermined.’’ The apostles, how- 
ever, held that the psalm was given ‘‘ by 
the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our fa- 
ther David, thy servant” (Acts iv. 25). 
And when we notice that it speaks not of 
** the nations,’’ but of ‘* nations,’’ and not 
of ‘‘ the kings of the earth,” but of ‘* kings 
of earth,’ every objection vanishes to a 
supposable historical situation in the later 
years of David. 

Once more, it would be a pity to elimi- 
nate any of these unevennesses from Dr. 
Maclaren’s work, if it must be done at the 


cost of any diminution of their vivacity | 


and fire. But it is probable that, in some 
future edition, improvements can be made 
in the one respect without loss in the other. 

In the matter of traditional orthodoxy 
Dr. Maclaren reverses the prevalent habit 
of conservative scholars. Their habit is to 
claim everything in the general statements 
they make ; and then, when they come to 


details, to give away a good deal of what 
they have claimed. Dr. Maclaren, on the 
contrary, in his general statements claims 
almost nothing—is so confident of his 
ground that he is willing to start out on the 
smallest bit of standing place that his ex- 
tremest opponent is willing to concede ; 
but, having once started, he wins back in 
detail all that he has provisionally waived. 

This is well illustrated in his treatment 
of Ps. iii. In his half page of Preface, at 
the beginning of the book, he speaks of 
his leaving ‘‘ questions of date and author- 
ship all but untouched,’’ and adds: ‘I 
venture to think that the deepest and most 
precious clements in the Psalms are very 
slightly affected by the answers to these 
questions.’’ This is a tremendous conces- 
sion to make, when we notice that Dr. 
Maclaren has prominently in mind Dr. 
Cheyne’s view that substantially all the 
psalms were written either during the Greek 
period, or during the century preceding 
that period, and that they are historically 
much more closely connected with the 
throne of the Ptolemies than with the 
throne of David. Apparently by way of 
carrying out this idea, he omits all the in- 
scriptions to the psalms (an omission which, 
for reasons of convenience, is a serious 
mistake). But when he comes to Ps. iii., 
though he thinks it not worth while to 
print the title, which ascribes the psalm to 
the time when David fled from Absalom, 
he yet in some detail, and conclusively, 
vindicates the fitness of the title to the con- 
tents of the psalm. He adopts a similar 
course with several other psalms. In fine, 
he belongs to that wise class of conserva- 
tive scholars who speak kindly of all rev- 
erent differences of opinion, and who, in 
the interests of orthodoxy take pains to 
prove more than they claim rather than 
claim more than they can prove. 

The Bible has been subjected, in the 
present generation, to careful and critical 
study by large numbers of students to an 
extent far beyond what has ever before 
occurred. If the Bible is indeed the Word 
of God, the fruit of all this study should 
by this time begin to appear in expositions 
of the Bible, that are at once more intelli- 
gent and more nourishing than those of 
previous generations. Dr. Maclaren’s book 
is one of several books recently published, 
which show that fruit of this sort is actu- 
ally ripening and available for use. 

Wiis J. BEECHER. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Tue Lire or Tuomas Pare, with a his- 
tory of his literary, political, and relig- 
ious career in America, France, and 
England.. ‘By Moncure DaNIEL Con- 
way. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1892. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xviii., 
380 ; ii., 489, $5. 
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The time has come for justice to be done 
to Thomas Paine. That he has been dread- 
fully slandered should be frankly admitted. 
The religious public, which has hounded 
his memory and racked its brains to find 
epithets picturesque enough to describe 
his alleged fate, should make confession 
that it did these things ignorantly. Mr. 
Conway has done much to hasten the rev- 
olution of sentiment which has been si- 
lently taking place for some time back. 
Witness Mr. Jobn Habbertou’s article upon 
Thomas Paine in Appleton’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of American Biography.’’ Ten years ago 
I wrote the article upon him in the 
“*Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,’’ . after 
reading all the biographies of Paine men- 
tioned in the literature appended to the ar- 
ticle. Ever since I have been interested 
in him, so being in London in 1888 I availed 
myself of the facilities of the British Mu- 
seum Library of Printed Books to make 
studies preliminary to a life of Paine, but 
I was unable to do as much as I wished at 
the time, and since then I have been ab- 
sorbed by other literary work. 

I have read Mr. Conway’s volumes with 
close attention. They are well done. 
For the first time we have a life of Paine 
worthy of the name. Mr. Conway has 
not been noted for thoroughness of re- 
search, while his religious views have prej- 
udiced him in the eyes of those who walk 
in the old paths. But in the present vol- 
umes he has shown the patience, intelli- 
gence, aud zeal of a first class historical 
student. He has succeeded in dispelling 
many lingering suspicions about Paine. 
Paine was through life singularly gener- 
ous, unselfish, and affectionate. He held 
his views tenaciously and defended them 
valiantly ; but he treated his enemies mer- 
cifully when he had it in his power to in- 
jure them, and he won golden opinions 

rom the many whom he had befriended. 
His splendid courage in trying to save the 
life of Louis XVI. was only a specimen of 
what he could do, and his prior services 
in the cause of American freedom entitle 
him to deathless fame. It is plain as any 
thing could be that if he had not published 
**The Age of Reason,’ he would to-day 
be in the National Walhalla by the side of 
Washington ; and yet that book in its au- 
dacity and its bravery was evidence of the 
devotion he all along evinced to what he 
considered the best interests of man. 

Mr. Conway treats “ The Age of Rea- 
son’’ rather gingerly. It evidently does 
not suit his style of unbelief; but it was 
Paine’s greatest achievement. Itis a mas- 
terpiece. Strange that he should ever have 
been called an atheist. Why, his theology 
is the most naive deism ; and the book has 
outlived all its attacks and is still circu- 
lated as unanswerable. The power of the 
work is in its statement of the belief of the 


natural man. Its objections to revealed 
religion are superficial, but these are pre- 
cisely the haruest to refute, Paine was 
really incapable of b lief in Christianity, 
because the things of the spirit are spirit- 
ually discerned, and he was anything but 
spiritually minded ; but then this lack is 
precisely that of the unconverted, and 
therefore they find ‘‘ The Age of Reason’’ 
exactly to their taste. 

The faults of Mr. Conway’s book are 

atent. He is a thoroughgoing partisan. 

aine is his ideal man. He sees no fault 
in him; and he claims for him nearly 
everything good in modern civilization. 
According to him Paine was the real au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, 
the backbone of the American cause in 
the Revolutionary War, the negotiator of 
the French loan, and the first advocate of 
most of our modern schemes for social ad- 
vance. For Washington Mr. Conway has 
great dislike apparently, and soundly rates 
him for neglecting Paine ; for that wretch, 
Gouverneur Morris, he has no words too 
strong. Morris was Paine’s persistent and 
powerful enemy. It was entirely Morris’s 
fault that Paine languished in the Luxem- 
bourg prison ; but Mr. Conway seems to 
overstate his case, and the reader suspends 
his judgment. 

The attempt to make a saint out of 
Paine is a failure. Granting everything 
that Mr. Conway has to say in praise of 
him, he remains a very defective creature ; 
but if he was so that is no reason why we 
should make him out worse than he was. 
Let us pay him the tribute of praise for 
great and permanent services, and let us 
be silent upon those bodily and mental 
failings which alienated all his friends. 

Mr. Conway reprints at the close of his 
biography the valuable sketch of Paine, 
writien by William Cobbett, hitherto un- 
published. Volume I. has asa frontispiece 
the picture of Paine, by Jarvis, taken 
when he was sixty-seven ; Volume II., the 
portrait from Paine’s seal, cut when he 
was thirty-five. The volumes are fully 
indexed. yy passed into their sec- 
ond edition. Mr. Conway is now engaged 
in collecting the works of Paine, which he 
will issue in a complete form. 

SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 

New York City. 


Tue ScuisM BETWEEN THE ORIENTAL 
AND WESTERN CHURCHES, with special 
reference to the addition of the Filiogue 
to the Creed. By the Rev. Grorer 
BroaDLEy Howarp, B.A., Scholar of 
St. John’s College. Cambridge. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. vi., 118. 

Mr. Howard has given us in his work a 
very careful and valuable study on a neg- 
lected but most important subject. 
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While of course there is little really new 
to be said about the great schism between 
the East and West, yet we do not know 
where there is to be found, in English 
< least, so clear and thorough a sketch 
of it. 

It does seem unreasonable and extraor- 
dinary that a vast body of Christians hav- 
ing all the four points laid down as essen- 
tial by the Anglican communion, including 


within their borders sees which can trace . 


back their bishops to apostles, should not 
be generally recognized as a perfectly legiti- 
mate part of the Church Catholic. 

Minor discords are really things irrele- 
vant to intercommunion. If we of the 
West may justly complain of their dulia 


_of angels and saints and reverence of icons, 


no doubt the East might retort upon us as 
equally offensive to them, pews in churches, 
unbaptized vestrymen, and delegates to 
law-making synods who were not commu- 
nicants. Well is the schism characterized 
by Dr. Pusey : ‘‘ Miserable in-its origin and 
issue. A quarrel begun by t-vo Christian 
patriarchs about authority over a province 
newly recovered to the Christian faith, 
strengthened subsequently by offensive 
answers to an offensive writing, and anath- 
ema answered by anathema’’ (** Eirenicon,’’ 
. 63). 

Our author just alludes to the blots on 
the Eastern Church, and refers to the dif- 
ference in the mode of baptism, likely, we 
fear, to prove a more formidable obstacle 
to reunion than is generally supposed, and 
passes on to more serious matters. 

He rightly thinks that the addition of the 
word Filioque to the Creed, as set forth by 
the Gcumenical Council of Constantinople 
in A.D, 381, is the greatest cause of separa- 
tion at present. 

He takes no notice of Dean Stanley’s de- 
nial (Ch. Institutions, ch. 16) that the lat- 
ter clauses of the Creed were added at the 
Council, and with good reason, for the 
synodal epistle stating that ‘‘ they pro- 
nounced some short definitions ratifying 
the faith of the Nicene fathers, and anath- 
ematizing the heretics which have sprung 
up contrary to it,’ seem sufficiently ex- 
plicit as to the fact. He accepts the ex- 
planation of Mark of Ephesus, at Ferrara, 
that the symbols. of Nice and Constantino- 
ple were reaily one. 

Our author thinks that the prohibition 
at Chalcedon against composing “ another 
creed’”’ refers to “any meddling with any 
term of the Creed by bishop, pope, or pro- 
vincial council” (p. 87). In this he differs 
from the very learned Dr. bomen f who 
construes “another’’ in the sense of differ- 
ent, in which view he was anticipated by 
Abelard and many Westerns. 

Mr. Howard gives a good réswmé of the 
opinions of the Greek and Latin fathers, 
among which are quotations from St. Am- 


brose, which Neale seems justly to ques- 
tion (Gen. Intr., p. 1123). 

All reasonable men must admit that, 
whether true or false, the Filiogue clause 
was not added to the Creed in a due eccle- 
siastical manner. The clause first appears 
definitely at the third Council of Toledo, in 
Spain, a.p. 589. It was first discussed be- 
tween East and West in the Council of 
Gentilly in 767. 

Paulinus, Metropolitan of Aquileia, 
argues for the double procession at the 
Council of Friuli in 794. A legation from 
the Council of Aquisgranum was sent to 
Pope Leo III. in 809. He did not object 
to the doctrine, but would not allow its in- 
sertion in the Creed. 

Mr. Howard gives an interesting account 
of this conference. He gives, too, a good 
abstract of the discussions at the councils 
of Ferrara and Florence. He shows con- 
clusively (pp. 30 and 63) that the question 
at issue was the eternal procession of the 
Spirit, not the temporal mission which 
began at Pentecost. 

any of the Western saints and doctors 
maintain the eternal procession of the Spirit 
from both Father and Son, and this evi- 
dence persuaded tlie Greeks to yield the 
point at the Council of Florence. Even 
Bishop Pearson, who wished the removal 
of the Filioque from the Creed, appears to 
teach the double procession, where he says, 
“* Therefore the Son hath the same right of 
mission with the Father, and, consequent- 
ly, must be acknowledged to have com- 
municated the same essence’’ (Pearson on 
Creed, Art. 8). 

The writer shows how the charge of the 
Greeks, that this involved two beginnings 
or causes, was met where the language of 
John of Lombardy, at Florence, is quoted 
(p. 77), “ One Spiraticn of two Persons, not 
two Spirators or two Causes."’ “ Per’’ sig- 
nifies a mediate cause. So it may be ex- 
pecting too much to look for agreement on 
a mysterious question on which no precise 
revelation has been made. 

Another important point noted by the 
author is the fact that for a century and a 
half after the issue was first raised East 
and West remained incommunion. What 
was done then could be done again ; but 
the disputed words, wrongly inserted in 
the Creed, ought to be removed. But the 
writer, who is a member of the Church of 
England, perhaps goes too far in asking 
their removal from the other parts of the 
Prayer-Book. These need not be endorsed 
by Easterns, and the words are perfectly 
capable of a sense all allow. 

na brief Appendix Mr. Howard refers 
to all attempts to restore intercommunion 
between the Eastern and Anglican churches. 

He does not mention, however, the mis- 
sion of the venerable Bishop Horatio South- 
gate (still living) to Constantinople in 1844, 
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and the still earlier missions of the Rev. 
Drs. Hill and Robertson from the American 
Episcopal Church to Greece and Syria. 
The only fruit of all these recent efforts, so 
far as known, has been an increase of 
friendly feeling and many interesting pub- 
lications. W. ALLEN JOHNSON, 
Berkeley Divinity School. 


ELEMENTS OF Morat THEOLOGY, based 
on the Summa Theologie of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By Joun J. ELMENDORF, 
8.T.D., Lecturer in Moral Theology in 
Western Theological Seminary, and 
sometime Professor of Mental Philoso- 
phy in Racine College. New York: 
a Pott & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. xxii., 


It was a very laudable undertaking for 
the compiler and author of this book to 
reproduce the moral system of Thomas 
Aquinas, which is here very faithfully and 
intelligently done. The utterances of a 
thinker so profound and exhaustive, and 
ordinarily so clear, may subserve in these 
days several useful purposes, not only by 
correcting, as they do, the extreme and 
superstitious notions of popular Roman 
Catholicism, but by furnishing for Prot- 
estants another contribution to a hitherto 
too much neglected study, here called 
** moral theology.” 

While there is, probably, no mistake as 
to its meaning, we regard this title as un- 
fortunate and incorrect, and as, probably, 
careles:ly bestowed in the beginning. The 
order of the words should be precisely re- 
versed. It isasystem of practical ethics 
that is intended to be taught, but ethics as 
modified and readjusted by Christian dog- 
matics. The other title means simply 
theology, so far as it is moral, which is not 
pure theology at all. 

To be sure, we have the treatises of Jere- 
my Taylor and Bishop Sanderson, and the 
more recent ones of Harless and Martensen 
on Christian ethics, the latter of whom 
probes more deeply the fundamental prob- 
lems of the science than does Aquinas ; but 
in the work of the latter we have the sci- 
ence as viewed from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint, and the questions of philo- 
sophic ethics as modified by its distinctive 
theology. To be adopted, in tuto, by any 
Protestants whatever would require a pre- 
vious examination and approval of that 
theology. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental proposi- 
tions are for the most part incommon. So 
far as the psychology and formal ethics are 
concerned the conclusions of Aquinas are 
identical with the results in statement of 
the best more recent modern thought. In- 
deed, they may have filtered down through 
the generations and aided in determining 
the latter ; but the modern thought is none 
the less independent on that account. 
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This book’is not intended for popular 
reading. Indeed, for the ordinary Chris- 
tian it ought not to be prescribed. The 
danger would be to hamper the conscience 
by an arithmetical or quantitative method, 
to torture him with needless doubts, and 
make an adviser more constantly needful. 
But for the confessor, or the pastor, or the 
studious and thoughtful layman it would 
be a useful manual. Yet Aquinas sees 
very clearly and acknowledges that the sci- 


“ence he is discussing is not and cannot be 


exhaustive—that all prescribed rules may 
need modification with new circumstances 
and changing social and political condi- 
tions. Thus he aims to bring all such into 
the sphere of rationality, and no author is 
freer from bigotry or superstition. It is 
not difficult to detect a large charity be- 
neath his treatment, though formally his 
deductions often seem severe. In difficult 
cases of conscience the resort is to the con- 
fessor for light and advice—ideally a wise 
resort, yet not without its dangers. It is 
a permission very apt to induce sloth and 
to quiet the conscience of the inquirer ; 
and, on the other hand, it 1s a power easily 
abused by those confessors who are not 
pure-minded or who have ulterior purposes 
to serve. Some simpler method of solving 
these questions, which does not absolve the 
individual conscience from its obligation, 
is here needed. 

Aquinas’s view of faith is truer and pro- 
founder than that often taught in his own 
church. He never loses sight of the sub- 
jective element or relation, and sees that it 
necessarily implies the possibility of doubt 
—that it is something other than an “‘ in- 
fused’’ virtue, the subject being passive. 
Yet he does not go profoundly into the 
genesis of faith. 

Of course we have the ordinary Roman 
Catholic petitio principit that the Church is 
infallible, and her teaching necessarily the 
absolute truth and not provisional truth. 
This is only defensible on the philosophy 
that the organ declarative of the truth 
need have no ethical nor properly religious 
conditions, which is the very essence of 
superstition. 

e makes very clear the distinction be- 
tween venial and mortal sin, which is not 
far other than that between wilful sin and 
sin of infirmity. In this his treatment is 
quite distinct from that found in much of 
the literature of hisown church, where sins 
are classified by objective distinctions 
merely. 

We confess that we can find no meanin 
in the distinction between ‘‘ counsels o: 
perfection’ and what is “of absolute ob- 
ligation.’’ The possible fallacy is so obvi- 
ous here that we have little doubt that, if 
Aquinas could be questioned, he would not 
be chargeable with it. 

His view of moral evi? seems to us su- 
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premely rational. He regards pure evil as’ 
p ssible and its natural penalty to be posse 
damnit. There is nv utterance which makes 
God vindictive. 

Aquinas is none the less a speculative 
philosopher by being also a devout and 
submissive Christian, He lays a rational 
ground for his deductions, yet shows, as 
the work progresses, how Christian doc- 
trine must modify the question of duty, as 
decided by pure ethics, at every turn, and 
that by it the whole life-plan must be 
changed. 

Some criticisms have occurred to us as 

we have read the work which we should not 
care to utter did we not think that to 
be of fullest use the language might now 
and then be put in more modern form and 
adapted to modern thought by the use of 
improved modes of expression ; ¢.9., there 
is a seeming contradiction when Aquinas 
speaks of ‘* sins of the reason,”’ by which 
word ‘‘ reason’’ he must here mean the en- 
tire mental consciousness as focussed in the 
will. He has used “‘ reason’’ to determine 
the very ground of his system. If reason 
can sin, the validity of this foundation 
may be suspected. Indeed, in our way of 
thinking, the sophistication which accom- 
panies and seeks to excuse a contemplated 
sin is not the work of reason. It is, rather, 
a neglect of reason, and comes from the 
tempting understanding and imagination, 
judging and deciding from a wilfully 
imited induction. To hold true to. the 
dictum of pure reason in spite of these 
temptations astray is part of the province 
of that natural faith on which all morality 
whatever is based. 

Again, we may ask, Does reason ‘‘ con- 
fess its own want of insight when it ac- 
knowledges a divine law as superadded 
and life-giving’? Has it not perceived 
this by its own insight, even though that 
insight have been divinely aided? and if 
the divine truths thus revealed have any 
signification for the mind, does not their 
very acceptance imply that they are recog- 
nized as rational ? 

Again, in the book we find a certain 
ambiguity, not difficult to clear up, in the 
distinction between ‘‘ gifts of nature’’ and 
** gifts of grace.’’ Natural powers are 
what God has given to man to realize His 
idea. The sum of these may be said to 
constitute his ‘‘nature.’’ But as he isa 
progressive being, there is involved in this 
the need of further ‘‘ gifts,’’ adapted to his 
progressive development. These, when be- 
stowed, modify his nature and constitute 
it afresh. Thus his ‘‘ nature’’ is something 
constantly enlarging its own definition. 
But when, in consequence of the misuse 
of his moral freedom and the dereliction 
of sin, this, his nature, becomes disorgan- 
ized and Virtually at a standstill, indeed, 
rendering a retrograding movement possi- 
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ble, then the flow of Divine gifts is sus- 
pended. In theological language, the Holy 
Spirit retires so far as man’s moral or re- 
ligious advancement is concerned; and 
this is what is meant by the ‘* loss of orig- 
inal righteousness.’’ The ideal subjective 
relation can only be restored by a new 
activity of the Holy Spirit, for which the 
redemptive work of Christ was needtul. 
This now is called a‘ gift of grace,’’ is 
sui generis, and by Christ’s prescription is 
bestowed in Christian baptism. And yet 
another gift of the Holy Spirit becomes 
possible to be bestowed when man gives 
the religious response. Yet these very 
“* gitts’’ determine and are required to con- 
stitute the new ‘“‘nature.’’ A doctrine of 
providential selection here emerges, which 
is also a procedure of grace or favor on 
God’s part ; and the question is suggested 
whether those left out of it are neglected— 
t.¢., Whether the Divine love can be de- 
clared as limited. Though we can assert 
nothing positively here as matter of reve- 
lation, yet we are not warranted to assert 
anything negatively. Indeed, we might 
ask if one does so, and thus limits the Di- 
vine love, whether he is not guilty of the 
sin of “‘ blasphemy”’ as defined by Aquinas 
on page 172 of this present book. 

There is another ambiguous phrase here 
and elsewhere commonly used, which ought 
to be changed in all theologic discussion 
—i.e., when ‘‘ love’’ or any other virtue is 
said to be ‘‘ infused.” It isan illogical mode 
ofexpression. Faith, love, etc., are subjec- 
tive virtues, predicates of human character. 
What is ‘‘ infused”’ is the Divine influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon man’s spiritual 
soul, rendering them possible. Through 
this the nature is readjusted, and new vir- 
tues are possible, among them what the 
author calls “* the theologic virtues.’’ 

In the“ supplement”’ the compiler states 
many moral questions rife in these days, 
to some of which he replies, yet others of 
which he does not attempt tosolve. Some 
principle which may be of use in such cases 
is still a desideratum of the science. 

The theology, as given in the supple- 
ment, is self-consistent from a certain view- 
point. Very many, however, would take 
exception to the statement, frequently 
made, yet never established by full dis- 
cussion, that in the Holy Eucharist the 
consecration of the elements alone com- 

letes the sacrament. This seems to read 
into the scriptural narrative more than can 
be read out of it. It is a large warrant to 
take to pieces the whole institution as 
given by Jesus Christ, and predicate re- 
sults and relations, so new and marvellous, 
of its several parts. It seems a speculative 
intrusion, and may have come simply from 
the propensity to over-systematization. It 
is a procedure which does not exalt the 
view nor deepen the doctrine of the Eu- 
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charist, and which historically has been a 
fruitful source of superstition. 
JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY. 
Seabury Divinity School. 


Mercy: Its PLack In THE Drvine Gov- 
ERNMENT. By JOHN M. ARMOUR. 
Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 12mo, 
pp. 244. 


The aim of the author in this interesting 
and instructive treatise is to bring out in 
fuller light the doctrine of the Divine 
mercy, especially as revealed in the deal- 
ings of God with sinners under a moral 
system. He seeks to show that God is in 

imself intrinsicaily merciful. ‘‘ All the 
elements of a perfect character, combined 
and in utmost activity, result in the white 
light of pure mercy.”’ Being thus merci- 
ful in Himself, God makes this central 
quality in His real character manifest to 
all His moral creatures in all His dealings 
with them. Mercy lies as truly as justice 
at the foundation of His moral government 
over men, and is exhibited throughout His 
moral as well as providential administra- 
tion. The essence of the atonement lies in 
the mercy of Christ, inducing Him to 
make full satisfaction to law on our be- 
half ; His redemption consists in His bring- 
ing us through such satisfaction into a state 
of loving conformity to law. ‘* Mercy—as 
manifest in the Gospel—consists in deliv- 
ering from condemnation, and at the same 
time restoring to a state of righteousness, 
or of perfect conformity to law.”’ And 
the result of such manifestation of mercy, 
when men yield freely to its holy influence 
and freely conform to its demands, is a 
character essentially like God—a character 
in which mercy such as dwells in Him 
becomes the controlling principle, the vital- 
izing and sanctifying power. 

In the unfolding of these propositions 
the author has occasion to correct some 
popular misapprehensions. He shows, for 
example, what mercy can and cannot do 
in the matter of our spiritual restoration. 
The fallacy of the universalistic proposi- 
tion that, inasmuch as God is love, all men 
will be saved, is made very manifest. 
Love can save only where the recipient 
becomes conscious of such love, responds 
to it, and is himself restored to a state of 
love rather than rebellion. ‘‘ Efficacious 
grace is efficacious only because he who 
experiences it acts, and acts ina way which 
God commands and commends and re- 
wards.’’ Emphasis is laid, in other words, 
on the interior, subjective side of salvation 
as a restoration of the soul tolove. So, 
again, redemption is described not merely 
as an exchange of condition or estate, but 
primarily as a renewal of character, to be 
Followed. by such exterior change. Legal 
satisfaction is indeed an intrinsic part of 
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redemption, but legal satisfaction to jus- 
tice finds its ground in the Divine mercy 
which provides it. Justice and mercy are 
not antagonized in the atonement; they 
are rather conjoined and unified. 

The chapters on mercy in actual admin- 
istration contain many suggestive state- 
meats, specially in regard to the nature of 
human responsibility under an administra- 
tion of mercy. The chapter on providence 
and prayer contains some valuable thoughts 
as to the relation of prayer to the mercy 
of God, and to the manner in which God 
mercifully answers the prayers of those 
who rest in His lors. Atl in all, the vol- 
ume is well worth a thoughtful perusal, 
asa practical contribution to a great theme 
which has not been as fully treated as it 
deserves either in dogmatic theology or in 
pulpit discourse. E. D. Morris. 

Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


LEHRBUCH DER PRACTISCHEN THEOLOGIE, 


von Dr. ALFRED Krauss, weil. Ord. 


Professor der Theologie zu Strassburg. 
Zweiter Band: Katechetic, Pastoralthe- 
orie. Freiburg i.-B : J. C. Mohr; New 
York : Steckert, 1893. 8vo, pp. x., 461, 
9 marks. 


The first volume of this excellent work 
was issued in 1890, and was noticed in 
The Magazine of Christian Literature in 
December of the same year. Before the 
author could finish his labor he was called 
away (May 38ist, 1892). and the present 
volume was prepared for the press by his 
fellow-professor, H. Holtzmann, who has 
prefixed to ita short outline of Dr. Krauss’s 
life. Born at St. Gall, in Switzerland, in 
1836, he — through the gymnasium 
there, and then pursued his studies in 
Heidelberg, in Halle, and in Zurich, but 
was most influenced by Tholuck at Halle. 
In 1859 he became a pastor at Stettfurt in 
Thurgau, where, while active in minis- 
terial duties, he found leisure to publish 
several important theological works which 
brought him a doctor’s degree from Basle, 
and in 1870 a call as extraordinary profes- 
sorat Marburg. In 1873 he was appointed 
professor at Strassburg, where he contin- 
ued for nearly twenty years, lecturing on 
both systematic and practical theology. 
He was an adept in the history and faith 
of the Reformed Church, yet was neither 
narrow nor bigoted. Only fifty pages of 
the present volume were prepared by him 
for the press. All the rest was taken from 
his Collegienhefte, and is given unaltered 
save in the requisite changes from an ad- 
dress to students to a work for the public, 
and in the transposition of some para- 
graphs.’ Professor Holtzmann bears cor- 
dial testimony to the ability and varied 
culture of Dr. Krauss, and prays for the 
same beneficent influence to follow from 
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what he has written that attended the oral 
delivery of his lectures. 

The two subjects of the volume are 
treated with thoroughness and force. On 
Catechetics he first lays the basis for the 
service by setting forth its origin, its rela- 
tion to baptism and confirmation, and the 
requisites for the catechist, who, he prop- 
erly thinks, should be the pastor. In the 
second part he discusses the materielle 
Katechetik as to its compass and its con- 
tents. The former he makes to include 
all knowledge which can help to the un- 
derstanding of Scripture, the Confessions, 
Church history, worship and song; the 
latter consists of the study of the Bible 
and the doctrines of the Church. In the 
third part Formelle Katechetik is consid- 
ered. Here he gives pre-eminerice to the 
Scripture itself, which, however, so far 
from excluding other sources of instruc- 
tion, demands them ; treats of various cate- 
chisms ; discusses the methods of teach- 
ing ; and sets forth the personal relations 
of catechist and catechumen. But this 
meagre outline gives hardly an idea of the 
richness and clearness of the treatment. 

The second subject, which some call 
poimenics, but is generally known in 
America as pastoral theology, occupies the 
greater part of the volume. Dr. Krauss 
considers the pastor first in his ecclestasti- 
cal relations, as to his official duties, his 
care of the church, and his attitude to 
other societies ; secondly, in his civic rela- 
tions—to the family, the school, the con- 
gregation, and the State; and, thirdly, in 
the social sphere - his personal relations, his 
attention to different classes and condi- 
tions, the management of his own house, 
dress, recreations, etc. The treatment 
here is minute and full, yet marked with 
good sense and sound judgment, though 
obviously adapted to the circumstances 
that prevail in the author’s own country. 

The volume is a very complete treatise 
on the matters it embraces, and is per- 
vaded by an evangelical spirit. Its refer- 
ences to other works on the same subject 
are fair, and the author occasionally recog- 
nizes writers of the English speaking race, 
as he quotes from Baxter, Bunyan, Kings- 
ley, Spurgeon, and Beecher. Throughout 
he manifests great reverence for the Scrip- 
ture, upon which he often makes incisive 
observations. Thus, urging activity, he 
quotes the saying, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth,’’ but adds that the salt is of no use 
unless applied, and so believers are of no 
use as salt unless they serve the commu- 
nity (p. 215). Speaking of the pastor as a 
defender of the faith, he says, ‘‘ The best 
apologetic is the Christian life itself’’ (p. 
279). Referring to books of practical edi- 
fication, he does justice to Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, yet properly takes exception to some 
of his monkish views, as, for example, the 


saying that ‘‘the greatest saints shun 
where they can the society of men in or- 
der to live in quiet converse with God,”’ 
or this, ‘‘ All woridly joys are base or 
vain’ (p. 287). He asserts the minister's 
liberty as to amusements, but maintains 
that it should: be used so as not to give 
needless offence. 

The whole work is characterized by in- 
sight, fervor, and practical wisdom, and 
will long remain a mgmorial of the ability 
and piety of its lamented author. A dis- 
tinguished man in our country once re- 
marked that he read every book on minis- 
terial duties that came in his way, and al- 
ways found his account in it. No won- 
der, for every such work has some excel- 
lence, and it is good even for the most 
faithful of the Lord’s servants to have be- 
fore him even for a time the ideal of what 
constitutes the true preacher and pastor. 

T. W. CHAMBERS, 

New York. 


Tue Mrracites or Our Lorp, Expost- 
TORY AND HomiLetic. By Jonn Law- 
Law, D.D., Professor of Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh. New York and 
Toronto: Funk & WagnallsCo. 12mo, 
pp. 384. 


This work of Professor Laidlaw is just 
what it claims to be—nothing more, noth- 
ing less—an ‘‘ expository and homiletic’”’ 
treatise on the miracles of our Lord. As- 
suming the “‘ historicity’’—a favorite word 
with the author—of the Gospel narrative, 
that it _ us a plain and credible ac- 
count of what actually occurred, and leav- 
ing the discussion of the apologetic value 
of the Christian’ miracle to others, “ the 
author’s aim is entirely expository and 
didactic’’ (p. 8). 

The author’s idea of the proper homi- 
letic use of our Lord’s miracles is well 
shadowed forth in his words: ‘‘ Human 
maladies, in all their sad prone & are at 
root effects of sin, and are therefore sym- 
bolically related to moral evil, so that their 
pessoa by Jesus has certain distinct 
teachings as to the multiplex virtues and 
effects of His saving grace. This kind of 
symbolism has been most frequently illus- 
trated by reference to His cleansing of the 
lepers. There is no reason why it should 
not be more generally and broadly con- 
strued. If leprosy specially represents 
the defilement of sin and the isolation from 
God and good which it entails, blindness 
and deafness may represent the corre- 
sponding loss of man’s spiritual percep- 
tions; paralysis, the deadening of the 
moral nature under sin—our spiritual in- 
ability to serve God or to attain salvation. 
Possession is a terrible allegory of the 
bondage of the sinner in the grasp of 
Satan; and physical death, of the last 
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dread fruitage which sin brings forth 
when it is finished. Indeed, this line of 
thought leads beyond mere analogy. It 


brings us to the real import of the healing 


ministry of Jesus as & revelation of te- 


demption, These works must be regarded 
not as mere evidences of His power and 
commission to redeem, nor as mere figures 
or emblems of redemption; they were 
themselves an integral part of His redemp- 
tive work. When He cared for poor, sick 
people and restored their bodily health, 
when He relieved the lunatic and maniac 
from their mental tortures and recalled 
them to quietness and sanity, when He set 
the possessed free from the yoke of de- 
mons, He was setting His seal on man’s 
entire nature, body, mind, and spirit, as 
precious to Him. He was claiming it for 
God, and He was doing in it a part of the 
same redeeming work which He com- 
pleted when He drew men from their sin- 
ful life into pardon and peace’’ (pp. 23-25). 

As a fair illustration of our author’s 
homiletic treatment of a particular miracle 
record we may take his remarks on the 
words, ‘‘ Bring them hither to Me,’’ in 
Matthew’s account of His feeding the five 
thousand. ‘‘ The blessing of Jesus was 
that which converted a handful of pro- 
vision into a plenteous feast. Need it be 
said that it is ever so with the Gospel. 
The servant, the worker, the preacher does 
his best if he is in earnest ; and then if he 
is wise, he counts it nothing and less than 
nothing without the Master’s blessing. 
The most elaborate human effort is utterly 
useless and powerless in Divine things, 
simply as human effort. Eminently does 
this apply to the labor of the Gospel min- 
istry. If we were asked to select from 
literature the acme of effort in that kind, 
we should without hesitation fix upon the 
court-preaching of Louis XIV.’s time in 
France. In that depraved court, amid 
intense professions of religion, there were 
such preachers (Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon) as have never since the days of the 
apostles been surpassed for impassioned 
vehemence and power of oratory. The 
preachers were pious, evangelical, in- 
tensely in earnest. Admiring crowds 

athered round them. The result in 

rance, in Paris, in those royal and noble 
circles, was nothing. It was, perhaps, the 
most useless and ineffectual preaching that 
ever dropped from human lips. For us 
all, both that speak and hear, the prime 
requisite is to comply with the injunction 
of our Lord about. the loaves, ‘ Bring them 
hither to Me.’ Let us get our spiritual 
provision passed under the Master’s bless- 
ing hand. Let us neither give nor take 
what has not first gone round by the head 
of the table. If all our utterances only 
went from the study to the pulpit, to the 
class-room, to the teacher’s desk by way 
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of the mercy-throne, and then came from 
us to the pew through another cloud of 
the incense of the hearer’s prayers, we 


should doubtless have Pentecostal days of 


’ ” 
the Gospel’s power rp 82, 83), 
Lack of space forbids further extracts 
in illustration of Professor Laidlaw’s treat- 
ment of our Lord’s miracles, The treatise 
before us cannot and was not intended to 
take the place of Trench’s excellent work 
on the miracles, which has found a place 
in every minister’s library, but rather to 
supplement that work, especially in the 
direction of a homiletic study of the sub- 
ject; and for this purpose it is admirably 
adapted. Dr. Laidlaw’s expositions are 
evidently the result of a careful study of 
the original text ; not in the light of the 
pretentious scholarship of what is known 
as the ‘‘ higher criticism” of our day, but 
in that of the sound and reverent scholar- 
ship of our fathers. His homiletic notes 
will be found instructive and particularly 
suggestive to ministers of the Gospel, Sab- 
bath-schoo! teachers, and all who in any 
way are engaged in explaining the ‘‘ Word 
of God” to the — 
iEORGE D. ARMSTRONG. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Tue IpeEAL HUMANITY, AND OTHER PAR- 
Ish SERMoNs. A memorial volume. 
By Rev. Wiiu1am T. Witson. New 

ork: Thomas Whittaker, 1892. 8vo, 
pp. xv., 352, $2. 


It seems passing strange that such ser- 
mons as these should have been pronounced 
weekly during more than twenty years, in 
a suburb of the great metropolis, and yet 
have failed to bring the preacher into pub- 
lic notice. They certainly did fail in this 
regard. No doubt a few of his friends 
knew of him. This is evidenced by the 
earnest and appreciative words of the 
Bishop of New York, introducing the vol- 
ume ; but he was not generally discovered. 
During the time that he was preaching 
these sermons to his obscure parish half a 
hundred preachers have successively occu- 
pied the public attention, and, presuma- 
bly, influenced the public mind and con- 
science. These sermons contain matter to 
furnish forth them all, and half a hundred 
more ; and the form is equal to the mat- 
ter. He reminds one of Bushnell, and 
also of Newman, and also of Robertson ; 
but the man is himself. His clear sight 
of truth has been reached by his own 
agony. His style has evidently been at- 
— to by his own independent scholar- 
ship. 

I shall not a to analyze or epito- 
mize the sermons. No really good sermon 
can bear this process. The general title 
of the volume sets forth his dominant mo- 
tive. ‘‘ The Ideal Humanity’’—this is the 
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expression ‘which sets forth not only his 
conception of the Master’s person, but 
also his notion of the Master’s purpose : 


to bring humanity up to its own ideal— 
‘an ideal often obscured and often distort: 


ed, but never lost, He discusses with a 
seer’s eyes the path to be travelled toward 
this consummation. He sees the obstacles 
in the form of misapprehension and mis- 
take and moral reluctance which are to be 
removed. He points these out in a way so 
striking, and with such a wealth of hope- 
fulness, as make the reader grateful to him 
with «# ‘sort of personal affection. Of 
course he misses the mark sometimes ; but 
we have here a volume which will finda 
welcome from an audience, fit though 
they may be few, of that growing compan 
who would ‘‘ love the Lord their God with 
all their heart, their soul, and their mind.”’ 
S. D. McConneELL. 
Philadelphia. ‘ 


INSTITUTES OF EpucATION. Comprising 
an Introduction to Rational Psychology. 
By S. S. Laurtre. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. ix., 
272, $1. 


Professor Laurie, of the University of 
Edinburgh, is well known as one of our 
best authorities in matters of education. : 
The present work was begun as a full and 
connected syllabus for the use of his stu- 
dents, but, grew into something less than a 
treatise. Some of the lectures are given 
as little more than heads for treatment and 
investigation. In others, the points are 
argued out at length. There is sufficient 
connection running through the work to 
give the effect of an articulated system. 
For the practised reader who wants results, 
and for the student who does not want 
everything done for him, the method has 
marked attraction and advantage. In ad. 
dition, the author adds notes to some of 
the lectures and an appendix to the whole 
work, as he says, chiefly for his own sat- 
isfaction, to justify and supplement the 
text. These are among the best things in 
the book. 

The leading subjects treated of are the 
end of education, the philosophy of intel- 
ligence, methodology, and the art of intel- 
lectual education, ethical education, and 
the art of ethical education. The end of 
education is stated as ‘‘ right judgment 
anda habit of good action under a sense 
of duty, accompanied by a comprehension 
of the spiritual significance of nature and 
man.’’ The ethical element is continually 
emphasized. Intellectual training is for 
the sake of better living. There can be 
no philosophy of education which does 
not rest upon some ideal of the meaning 
of human life. 

In treating of intelligence, the author 


first discusses the animal mind and then 
the human mind. The former he finds to 
be essentially of the reflex and mechanical 


type. The human mind has for its specitic 
endawment and distinguishing mark wil, 


Will is the centre of reason itself, It is 
not a bare forcé apart from reason, but is 
rather “‘ the root, possibility, and essence”’ 
of reason This view is held to give unity 
to the whole conception of man as a being 
to be educated, whether we regard his in- 
tellectual or his moral relations. The edu- 
cational deduction is this: ‘‘ The educa- 
tion of mind as reason.is the training and 
discipline of will as a power ; and, second- 
ly, the training and discipline of the will- 
movement as a process whereby the con- 
scious subject takes the world to itself 
as knowledge.”’ Intellectual discipline, 
rightly conceived, is itself a form of moral 
discipline. The treatment of moral train- 
ing abounds in practical! wisdom. In 
short, the entire work may be commended 
to the attention of teachers and others in- 
terested in education. We know of no 
other work in which so much good sense 
and helpful suggestion are given so brief 
a compass. BorpeEn P. Bowne. 
Boston University. 


Tue CuurcH AT WORK IN THE SUNDAY- 
Scnoont. A Hand-book for Pastors and 
Sunday-school Workers. By A. R. 
Taytor, Ph.D., President, State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kan. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Cumberland Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing House, 1892. 12mo, pp. 189. 


This is a clear, brief, and helpful expo- 
sition of the relationship of Church and 
Sunday-school, and of the proper working 
of the latter, s> that its utmost possibilities 
may be reached. The author is himself a 
teacher in secular branches, and conse- 
quently is well posted in the best methods 
of secular instruction, all of which should 
have a larger place in the methods adopted 
by advanced Sunday-school workers. The 
chapters on ‘‘ The Management of the Pu- 
pils’’ and ‘‘ The Way to the Pupil’s Heart” 
are admirable, and should be carefully 
studied by every teacher who wants to 
work in the most effective way, while that 
on ‘‘ Some Principles’’ might well be com. 
mended to all who labor among the young 
whether in the Sunday-school or in Y. P 
8. C. E. work, in the Church. The fac 
is, that a book like this should be in th 
hands of every teacher, and the officers o- 
our churches could not do better than to 
make their Sunday-school teachers all and 
single a present of a volume similar to 
this by Dr. Taylor. The result would be 
seen in more effective work for the Master 
in such school, and eventually in the 
churches of which they are members. It 
is largely for lack of knowledge that our 
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teaching force is so open to criticism, and 

books such as this one are calculated to 

prepare the worker for his work, so that 

his force may be well directed and made 

more effective. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
New York. 


Korea FROM ITs CapiTtaLt. By Rev. 
GrorGE W. Giumorg, A.M. Philadel- 
phia : Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1892, 12mo, pp. 328, $1.25. 


To hear about Korea from one who has 
been inside of the once hermit kingdom is 
very agreeable. All the more interesting 
is the narrative when pleasantly and 
smoothly told. The Rev. George W. Gil- 
more, A.M., was one of a trio of American 
young men who went out a few years ago 
as educators of the young men of Korea. 
Three years were spent in the capital, 
which city appears on old maps as “‘ King- 
ki-Tao,” and on most new onesas ‘‘ Seoul.’’ 
Like the old term ‘‘ Miaco,”’ on maps of 
Japan, the word is really a common noun, 
meaning ‘‘ the capital.’’ Nevertheless, as 
“*Seoul”’ is now better known than any 
other name, it will probably remain, with 
the occasional variant and fruit of sys- 
tematic orthography, ‘‘ Soiil,”’ and indeed 
the royal city on the Han River is the soul 
of the country. From this central point 
of view Mr. Gilmore studied the peninsula 
and its inhabitants. 

This neatly printed, illustrated, and in- 
dexed volume will well repay perusal by 
all intelligently interested in the country 
or in the Far East. Set in the Sunday- 
school library, it will be good seed and 
leaven, extending and intensifying interest 
in the great work of Christian missions. 
This book ought to raise up at least twenty 
missionaries whose hearts’ cry shall be 
“ Korea for Christ !”’ 

Besides writing luminously of the coun- 
try, government, capital city, language, 
and people in general, the author brightens 
his narrative by good stories, anecdotes, 
and occasional pages torn from the book 
of personal experience. For example, he 
tells us about Korean persimmons. These 
are not the thousand-wrinkle power puck- 
erers which the average small boy of New 


.England remembers, nor even the tooth- 


some delicacies of Pennsylvania after Jack 
Frost has touched them, but the gorgeous 
beauties and the epicure’s delight of Asia 
extremis. Mr. Gilmore has even the temer- 
ity to say that Korean persimmons excel 
those of Japan. Then they must be fine. 
The chapters on domestic life, attire and 
adornment, and woman and her work are 
very attractively presented. Evidently the 
noble art of starching reaches its acme 
among the white-robed hermits. The one 
sound that perpetually breaks the silence 
of night in the great city is the continual 


‘* rat-tat’’ of the starching irons. Instead 
of our oval or triangular-shaped flat-irons 
with looped handle, the Korean women 
use a tool not so very unlike a tinman’s 
soldering-iron, but very smooth. By skill 
and application a very fine gloss is given 
to the robes of the gentlemen. Big hats, 
suggesting Puritan days, and ghost-like or 


_ pure white flowing robes on the body, and 


baggy coverings on the legs, with hair done 
up in a ball and held with a long pin, with 
the inevitable long pipe constitute the cos- 
tume of anative gentleman. The women’s 
dress is more like European female cos- 
tume in general effect than is either the 
Chinese or Japanese. Even more than the 
Chinese the native women of Korea keep 
covered as to the face—hardly so as to the 
bosom—and remain more in the house. 
The Japanese freedom is unknown. 
Eloquent in itself alone is the fact that 
**Amenities and Solemnities’’ receives 
twenty-seven pages of treatment at Mr. 
Gilinore’s lands, while ‘‘ Religion’ gets 
but fourteen. There is a volume of sug- 
gestion in this ; and yet the author is cor- 
rect in statement, and does but observe 
true proportion. For while at marriage, 
funerals, mourning, and on the thousand 
occasions of formal etiquette the Korean 
is time wasteful and the victim of over- 


_ politeness—more careful of the dead than 


of the living—he has little in the way of 
religion except superstition, which every- 
where abounds. It puzzles even long resi- 
dents to know just how far these peninsu- 
Jars are Buddhists, while Confucianism can 
hardly be called a religion in any true sense 
of the term as understood by us.- How the 
‘** Heavenly Dog”’ is scared away from his 
fell purpose of swallowing the sun or 
moon ; how the refuse of even foreign im- 
portations in the way of rags, labels, paste- 
board bits, fragments of kerosene tins are 
utilized to propitiate the spirits that popu- 
late the air, earth, and water has been no- 
ticed by many foreigners. Instead of our 
elaborate weather bureau and telegraphed 
‘* probabilities,’ the Korean farmer puts 
twelve beans ina piece of split bamboo and 
buries the whole lightly for the dew or rain 
to moisten. The beans which swell most 
represent the months in which there will 
be the greatest rainfall! A picture based 
on a photograph represents the grotesque 
village idols in which the dualistic philoso- 
phy, old Chinese earth worship and local 
superstition are blended. In a few parts 
of the country these take the form of co- 
lossal figures of granite hewn centuries ago 
out of the living rock, and looking at a dis- 
tance like lighthouses. 

The last five chapters of the fifteen sum 
up Korea’s resources, tell of her progress 
toward (the preposition is suggestive, not 
tn, but only toward) civilization, show the 
anomalous status of foreign relations, pic- 
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ture foreign life in Korea, and give pretty 
fully the story of missionary work. Here 
is an inviting field for women as well as 
men filled with the spirit of Christ. 

Our first impressions of Korea and the 
Koreans after reading this book are but 
confirmed. Politically the country is situ- 
ated most unfortunately between three or 
four strong nations—China, Russia. Japan, 
and Great Britain in the East. China and 
Japan are naturally jealous and usually 
hostile. Russia and Great Britain would 
both like to possess the unfrozen seaports 
of the little country. The Koreans are 
polite, intelligent, interesting, but with 
few of the qualities necessary for the mak- 
ing and keeping alive of a modern state. 
To the Christian worker the field is most 
inviting, and Mr. Gilmore deserves our 
thanks for so interesting a presentation 
of it. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIs. 

Boston. 
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ism in Wales and the Borders. With an introduc- 
tion by H. P. Hughes. London: Kelly, 1893. Pp. 
758, 8vo, 10s. 


Zangwill, I. Ghetto Tragedies, London : Mac- 
lure, 1893. Pp. 286, 18mo, is. [Short sketches of 
Jewish life.] 


Ziemssen, O. Makrokosmus. Grundideen zur 
Schdpfungsgeschichte und zu einer harmonischen 
Weltanschauung. Versuch einer Systematik des 
Kopernikanismus. Gotha: Thienemann, 1893. Pp. 
xvi., 127, 8vo, 2 mk. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


Aug. 16. Ecclesiastical Peace Conference in Chi- 
cago. 

Aug. 16-24. Session of the Missouri Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sabbath School Assembly, at Pertle 
Springs. 

Aug. 15. International Temperance Congress, at 
The Hague. 


Aug. 23-28. Seventh Day Baptist Convention, at 
Milton, Wis. 


Aug. 28. Convention of the Jewish Congress, in 
Chicago. 


Aug. 30. International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, in St. Louis. 


Sept. 1-7. German Synod of the East of the 
Reformed Church in the United States in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Sept. 2. Roman Catholic Education Day, at 
Chicago. 


Sept. 4. Second World’s Sunday-School Con- 
vention, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 4-8. Meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, in Saratoga, N. Y. 


Sept. 5-9. Catholic Congress at Chicago. 


Sept. 6-%. Convention of the Catholic Young 
Men’s National Union, at Chicago. 


Sept. 10-13. Congregational Church Congress in 
Chicago. 
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Sept. 11-30. World’s Parliament of Religions, at 
Chicago. 


Sept. 14-17. Eighth Annual Convention of the 
(Episcopalian) Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sept. 15-21. General Missionary Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ (Christian Evangelist), at 
Chicago. 


Sept. 16-23. International Congress of Unitarians, 
at Chicago. 


The Rey. John A. Wilson, D.D., bas been elected 
Professor of Ecclesiastical and Church History in 
Westminster (United Presbyterian) College ; Rev. A. 
W. Reynolds, Ph.D., to the professorship of 
Languages in Crozer Theological Seminary ; and 
the Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., has accepted the 
chair of Historical Theology in Gammon School of 
Theology, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Rt: Rev. John Travers Lewis, LL.D., Bishop 
of Ontario, has been elected Metropolitan of Canada. 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur Cranshay Alliston Hall, of 
Oxford, England, has been elected Bishop of Ver- 
mont. No little opposition is expected because the 
bishop-elect is a member of an order and has taken 
the vow of obedience to the foreign (English) head of 
that order. 


OBITUARY. 


Chester, Rt. Rev. William Bennett (Church of 
Ireland), DD. (Trinity College, Dublin, 1883), at 
Killaloe, Ireland, Aug 26,aged 75. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating B.A., 1846, 

-A., 1856, and D.D., 1883 ; he was ordained 
priest, 1846: became curate of Kilrush, 1836 ; 
vicar of Killead, 1847 ; of Killkee, 1849 ; rector 
of Ballymackey and chancellor of Killaloe, 
1855; rector of Nenagh, 1859, and of Birr, 1875; 
archdeacon of Killaloe, 1880, and was consecrated 
bishop of Killaloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmac- 
duagh, 1884. 


Cunningham, Rev. John (Scotch Presbyterian), 
D.D. (Edinburgh, 1860), LL.D. (Glasgow, 1886), in 
St. Andrews, Scotland, Sept. 1, aged 74. He was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, completing 
his studies and being licensed as a preacher, 1845. 
His literary proclivities early manifested themselves, 
and he has long been a religious leader in Scotland. 
He was appointed Principal and Primarius Profes- 
sor of Divinity in St. Mary's College St. Andrews, 
1886. He has written: ‘*‘ A Church History for Scot- 
land,’ 2 volumes ; *“‘ Day: A Pastoral for Children,” 
** The Quakers, from their Origin,” ‘‘ The Theory of 
Knowing and being Known,” ‘The Church in its 
Organization,’’(Croall Lectures, 1886), and has con- 
tributed voluminously to the Hdinburgh and West- 
minster Reviews and to Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Dales, Rev. John Blakely (United Presbyterian), 
D.D. (Franklin College, O., 1853), at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., August 21, aged78. He was graduated from 
Union College, N. Y., 1835, and from the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, New- 
burgh, 1839; became pastor of First Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. Philadelphia, 1840, 
in connection with that holding the following 
positions : Editor of Ghristian Instructor, 1846- 
79; Professor of Church History and Pastoral 
Theology, Newburgh Theological Seminary, 1867- 
%6 ; Moderator of the General Assembly, 1867 ; 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions since 1859; Stated Clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Synod of New York since 1863, He 
haswritten: ‘* Roman Catholicism,” “ Introduction 
to Lectures on Odd Fellowship,” “‘ The Dangers and 
Duties of Young Men,” “ History of the Associate 
Reform Church and its Missions,” and other produc- 
tions of less note. 


French, Rev. William Clark (Episcopalian), D.D. 
(Kenyon College, 1475), in Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 
aged 75. He was graduated from Kenyon College, 
1841, and then studied for two years at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City ; he was ordained 
deacon in Granville, O , 1846, and the same year was 
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advanced to the priesthcod in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Marietta, O ; me rector of St. Peter’s, 
Delaware, O., 1850; of St. John’s, Worthington, 
1852 ; of Christ Church, Ironton, 1855 ; and Christ 
Church, Oberlin, 1858 ; became editor of the Stand- 
ard of the Cross in 1873, removing with that paper 
to Philadelphia in 1887. In May, 1892, he resigned 
his supervision of the journal on account of ill 
health. He was for forty-one years Secretary of the 
Diocesan Convention, and while at Philadelphia 
was associated with Dr. Stone as assistant minister 
of Grace Church. 


Fuller, Rev. John Mee (Anglican), in Devonshire, 
England, Aug. 15, aged 58. He studied at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A., 1858, and 
M.A., 1862; was ordained deacon, 1860, and priest, 
1861; became curate in Ealing, 1860; at South 
Audley Street, London, 1862, and ico, 1863 ; was 
made Editorial Secretary of the SP. C. K., 18703 
became vicar of Bexley, Kent, 1874; and in con- 
junction with this he has been since 1883 professor 
of ecclesiastical history in King’s College, London. 
He wrote many articles in Smith and Wace’s ** Dic- 
tionary of Ecclesiastical Biography,”’ and has written 
or edited *‘ An Essay on the Authenticity of the Book 
of Danicl,’’ ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels,”’ ** The Book 
of Danicl’’ (Speakers’ Commentary), and ‘* The Stu- 
dent’s Commentary.’’ 


Grau, Rudolf Friedrich (German Lutheran). Ph.D. 
(Rostock, 1870), DD. (Leipzig, 1875), at K6nigs- 
berg, Aug. 7, aged 58, Je studied at Leipzig, 
Erlangen, and Marburg, 1854-57: became privat- 
docent in theology at Marburg, 1860; professor-ex- 
traordinary, 1865; ordinary professor at Konigsberg, 
1866. He has been editor of the Beweis des Glaubens 
since 1865, and has produced ** Semiten und Indoger- 
manen in ihrer Beziehung zur Religion und Wissen- 
schaft.’’ “* Ueber den Glauben als die héchste Ver- 
nunft,” ‘* Entwickelungsgeschichte des neutesta- 
mentlichen Schriftthums,” ‘ Urspriinge und Ziele 
unserer Kulturentwickelung.” ‘* Bibelwerk fiir die 
Gemeinde,” ** Der Glaube die wahre Lebensphilos- 
ophie,” ‘“‘Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments,"’ ‘* Ueber Martin Luther's Glauben.” 


M’Mahon, Rt Rev. Lawrence 8. (Roman Catholic), 
D.D. (Rome, 1871). at Lakeville, Conn., Aug. 21, 
aged 58. He was educated at Boston and at Holy 
Cross College, Worcester ; after the completion of 
his studies was stationed ‘at the Cathedral in Boston ; 
accompanied the Twenty-eighth Massachusetts Reg- 
iment to the field as chaplain in 1863; was made 
Vicar-General of the see of Providence in 1870, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Hartford, 1879. 


CALENDAR. 


Oct. 3-6. Anglican Church Congress, at Birming- 
ham, England. 


Oct. 5. Consecration of the Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, at Boston. 


Twenty-fourth Convention of the General Conven- 
tion of the General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in North America, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Oct, 8-15. International Christian Conference, in 
the Memorial Art Palace, Chicago. 


Oct. 9-12. Autumn Meeting of the English Con- 
gregational Union, in London. 


Oct. 16-17. Fourth Annual Convention of the 
National Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church, in Washington. 


Oct. 17. Beginning of the session of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, in Washington. 


Ort. 19-20. Church Congress of the Church of Ire- 
land, in Belfast. 


Nov. 9-15. Meeting of the International Christian 
Worker’s Association, in Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 14-17. Fifteenth Church Congress in the 
Protestant — Church in the United States, in 
New York City. 
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Important Religious Books. 





Riverside Parallel Bible 


Containing the Authorized Version and the 


} 


Revised Version in parallel columns. Large | 
type, cloth, $5.00; Persian, $10.00 ; Moroc- | 


, $15.00, 


. . . 
Bible Dictionary 

De. Smiva’s Great Brsce Dictionary. Ed- 
ted for America by Prof. Hackett and Dr. 
Ezra Asport. Far the fullest and best Bible 
Dictionary in the English language. 4 vols., 
‘vo, §96 illustrations, 3697 pp., clo., $20.00. 
Other bindings,$25.00 to $27.50. 


Robinson’s Palestine 
Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
ROBINSON, 
by Dean Stanley. 

3 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 8vo, 
$3.50, 


History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament 


Probably the fullest and best work on this 
bject. By Epwarp W. E. Revss. 


By Epw. 


With maps, plans, ett. 


lated by E. L. Houghton. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Neander’s Church History 


A work very highly commended | 


Who Wrote the Bible 


Trans- | 


General History of the Christian Religion | 


and Church. Translated by Rev. JosePn 
Torrey. With a very full index. 6 vols., 
“VO, 320.00, 

Dr. Schaff pronounced Neander the greatest 
church historian of the nineteenth century. 


Into His Marvellous Light 


Studies in Life and Belief. By CHARLEs 
CuTHpert HALL, D.D., of Brooklyn. 


Thousand, $1.50. The London CArtstian 


World pronounces these discourses ‘* most | 


nspiring,” and the Christian Jntelligencer 
finds ‘‘a rare keenness of insight, a reflection 
of taste that is special, a spirit that is most 
Christian, pervading the whole book.” 


The Evolution of Christianity 
rhe remarkable Lectures delivered in Boston 
ast year by Dr. LYMAN ABBoTT. Thoroughly 


The World to Come 


A book of vigorous, very readable discourses 
by Dr. WittiaM Burnet WRIGHT, with a 
lecture full of curious information about 
Christmas ($1.25); ‘‘Anctent Cities,” a volume 
of popular character, describing the most 
representative cities of the Bible ($1.25). 


On the Threshold 


Dr. MUNGER’sS wise and delightful book for 
young men and women ($1.00) ; ‘‘Frcedom of 
Faith,” and ** The Appeal to Life,” two books 
of broad, noble, readable sermons ($1.50 
each), and ‘‘Zamps and Paths,” a volume of 
exceedingly sensible and attractive sermons 
to children ($1.00). : 


Dr. GLADDEN’s frank, scholarly, yet popular 
book, treating wisely and reverently a very 
important question ($1.25); a book of ad- 
mirable discourses on ‘** Zhe Lord’s Prayer,” 
($1.00) and ‘' Applied Christianity.” treating 
very suggestively the moral aspects of social 
questions ($1.25). 


An American Missionary in 
Japan 


A book of great interest and giving a great 
deal of information about the social and re- 
ligious development of Modern Japan. By 
Rev. Dr. M. L. Gorpon, for twenty years an 
able and devoted missionary in that coun. 
try. $1.25. 


|The Republic of God 


Second | 


revised, and forming a book which the CAris- | 


tian Register says, ‘‘ for the breadth of its 
sympathies, for the generosity of its inclu- 

ms, for the largeness of its spiritual appre- 
hensions can hardly be too highly praised.” 


D1.25. 


The Lily Among Thorns 

A very interesting book on the Biblical 
irama called The Song of Songs. By Dr. 
GRIFFIS, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, 


By ELisHA MuLForp, LL.D. $2.00 “A 
unique work, and devotes to the great topics 
of theology a kind of thinking of which we 
have had little in English literature and 
need much.” — 7he /ndependent. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday 
Tauler, Wicklif, Hus, Savonarola. Latimer, 
Cranmer, Melanchthon, Knox, Calvin, Co- 
ligny, Brewster, Wesiey. By Dr. S. E. 
HERRICK. $1.50. 


As it is in Heaven 
The Unseen Friend 
At the Beautiful Gate 


Three books by Lucy LAarcomM—religious, 
cheerful, delightful to read and of the finest 
quality everyway. The last named is a new 
book of exquisite religious lyrics. $1.00 
each. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


1 Park Street, Boston; 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N, Y. 








MANY CHEAPER 


12 different patterns (0; 





PENS, BUT NONE <—=———_s 
BETTER THAN THE 


cents in stamps 
OFFICE: 
$10 Broadway, N.Y. 








A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has f send 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before ken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 


sumption and all other 
wasting diseases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 











ie OCR 
PEARS soar: 





BARRY’S 


RICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair and Skin. 


An elegant dressing, exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the ecalp, prevents baldness and 
era’ hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 
and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, dis- 
eases of the skin, glands and muscles, and q¢ 

cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by mail 50 cents, 
44 Stone St., New York. 





150 Cups of Cocoa for 
90 Cents, if you buy 


Van Houtens 
Oscoa 


(‘Best and Goes Fartbest.) 


Unrivaled for Strength, 
Digestibility and 
Delicacy of flavor. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 














